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**Nibil intrare potest in affectum, quod in Aure Velut quodam vestibulo statim 


offendit.’’ 


QUINTILIAN, 


Mosic is not only, in itself, the 
most delightful, and rapturous; the 
most animating, inspiring, and divine 
of all the arts, but it may be Baid to 
be the soul of all the rest. He who 
never felt moved by the concord of 
sweet sounds, never d a ge- 
nius for any art whatever. The beau- 
ties of poetry and painting unfold 
their charms by degrees, and expand 
with the expansion of taste and know- 
ledge; but music requires no ante- 
cedent culture of the mind to make 
us capable of perceiving and recog- 
nizing its divinity. It seizes upon us 
at once, and makes us beings of an- 
other world. It speaks a language 
which no man understands, but which 
all men feel. The Frenchman and 
the Englishman, who stare at each 
other with unmeaning countenance, 
each incapable of divining what the 
other labours to communicate, bright- 
en immediately into rapture at the 
inspiring voice of music, and assume 
so in nt and animated an ex- 
Pression, that they seem to under- 
stand each other perfectly. Indeed 
it exercises a much stronger and 
powerful influence over the unculti- 
vated and savage mind than over po- 





lished society, though it is only in 
civilized nations that the art itself 
has been cultivated and brought to 
perfection. 

It may appear, indeed, a phenome- 
non in the laws of nature that, if 
music be an art, it should afford more 
pleasure to those who are immedi- 
ately placed under the dominion of 
nature, than to those who are govern- 
ed, almost in every thing, by the rules 
and principles of art; but this phe- 
nomenon will cease to be surprising, 
or, rather, it will cease to be consi- 
dered a phenomenon, when wereflect, 
that to study and become acquainted 
with the principles of music, is onl 
to study and become acquainted wi 
those properties or laws of nature, 
that please us through the operation 
of sounds that harmonize with each 
other. ‘The moment these sounds 
are produced, the pleasing and rap- 
turous effect takes place; but though 
they are simple natural sounds, what 
study and attention does it require to 
get acquainted with them! If men 
were so highly gifted by nature as to 
produce these sounds instinctively, 
music would cease to be called an 
art’; and it is therefore only our igno- 
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rance of them, and the necessity of 
being taught them by those who are 
already acquainted with them, that 
leads us to call it an art. There is, 
consequently, nothing of art in music 
but the art of getting acquainted with 
nature, and our ignorance of music is 
only our ignorance of certain proper- 
ties or laws of nature. That music, 
therefore, though termed an art, 
should exercise a more powerful influ- 
ence over the simple children of nature, 
than over those who are governed al- 
together by the adventitious rules and 
usages of artificial society, is natural ; 
fors an attention to adventitious 
usages being an attention to that 
which has no foundation in nature, 
must unavoidably lessen the influence 
which nature, if we are left solely to 
her guidance, would necessarily exer- 
cise over us, and consequently render 
us, in a great degree, the creatures of 
artificial habits. I call the manners 
and usages of polished society adven- 
titious, because they are produced by 
chance or caprice, different in different 
nations, and eternally varying in each, 
which would not be the case if they 
had any foundation in nature, like 
our passions and propensities. Ac- 
uired habits, however, can never 
raw us aside so far from the walks 
of nature, as to eradicate our propen- 
sities for its intenser and more vivid 
engagements; and music, accordingly, 
like love, subjects all men to its influ- 
ence, except those who are 
‘“* Fit for treasons, stratagems, aud spoils.”’ 
Accordingly it retains its sway in high 
as well as in low life, though it exer- 
cises a more absolute and unresisted 
control in the latter. 

But it is one thing to be affected 
by music, another to produce the 
effect. We are all born with different 
degrees of sensibility, but nature sel- 
dom produces any of us so dormant 
as not to be, we shall not say merely 
pleased, but actually thrown into a 
species of mental and physical rapture 
x the syren infatuation of music. 

e body yields to the bounding, 
buoyant, and indescribable emotions 
of the mind,so that music exercises its 
spell over soul and body at the same 
moment. The degree of sensibility, 
however, generally determines the 
degree of pleasure which it commu- 
nicates, and a musical genius can there- 
fore only result from sensibility of the 
finest and most exquisite mould. It 
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cannot therefore be acquired, for art 
cannot create feelings which nature 
has denied us, though it may check 
or give a new direction to their ori. 
ginal tendencies. 

.These observations are suggested 
by the surprising and admirable little 
infant, who forms the subject of our 
present memoir. We have listened 
to her divine touches with feelings of 
too exquisite and etherial a mould, 
to be produced either by art, or the 
disciple of art, and of which we would 
not only believe ourselves incapable, 
but of which we could not even form 
an idea, had we never heard the 
strains by which they were produced, 
Could the little Lyra have ever pro- 
duced this effect, if she had not been 
a peculiar favourite of nature, if she 
did not possess that exquisite degree 
of sensibility which responds to all 
those finer tones and divine strains 
which wake us to rapture and delight, 
and shudder instinctively from all 
those discordant sounds that intercept 
the harmony by which this rapture is 
produced ? When we hear her, 


** Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus 
illo, 
Impetus hic, sacra sem‘na meutis habet,” 


We have always been of opinion, that 
a genius for music is the result of ex- 
treme sensibility, particularly in that 
organ which is the medium of sound, 
but had we even entertained a doubt 
on the subject, this little enchanting 
minstrel would instantly remove it. 
The expression of her countenance 
eternally varies, but always harmo- 
nises with the variation of the strains 
by which it is produced. In the 
finer notes, her head appears as fixed 
as a statue, and her ears in an attitude 
of attention, which no language can 
describe; but anon she strikes the 
lyre with a bold and fearless hand, 
and her countenance becomes then 
as strongly, but as indescribably, ex- 
pressive, as her former rivetted, and 
yet angelic, attention. It is not the 
expression of joy, nor of its absence; it 
indicates neither pain nor pleasure, 
joy nor melancholy ; it expresses no 
passion for which we have a name; — 
but it seems to'say to the harp, as if 
in anger, and yet not ‘angry, “ you 
shall obey my will; you shall pro- 
duce none of your discordant sounds: 
you were at one time stubborn and 
reluctant, and would fain produce 


























sounds that grated on my ear; but I 
have oe your rebellious spirit, 
and you shall now utter not a sound, 
breathe not a sigh, that is not in har- 
mony with m vom and the emo- 
tions which I seek to create. It is 
with this kind of feeling that her fin- 
fly, or rather sweep, along the 
= with a boldness and command 
is perfectly astonishing. In the 
ae parts, every note is ac- 
companied by a corresponding motion 
of the body, and expres of coun- 
tenance. The hand that is not em- 
ployed upon the harp, is waving 
gracefully in the air, but always in 
t harmony with the music, and 
alls at the proper moment on the 
as if by accident. It is, how- 
ever, the expression of her counte- 
nance, that completely discloses the 
quick and rapid sensibility that reigns 
within. Her eyes inform you of the de- 
light which her own harmony inspires, 
and she unites all the intelligence 
of age, with all the sweetness, simpli- 
city, andinnocence of youth. Indeed 
every thing that can be noticed in the 
child proves the extreme sensibility 
or susceptibility of her feelings ; and 
we have no doubt but she will here- 
after claim alliance with the genus 
irritabile vatum. | We heard her harp 
one time out of tune, and the dis- 
cordant string produced such an in- 
stant ejaculation of anger, that the 
instrument was immediately removed 
from her, and put into tune. In the 
finer notes, where she is all fixed at- 
tention, she seems as ‘if endeavour- 
ing to steal her fingers across the 
lyre, and to hush it into silent and 
insensible r 
If, however, our own observation did 
hot convince us that art had no part 
in producing the extraordinary musi- 
cal powers of this infant, the particu- 
lars that have been communicated to 
us of her early propensities, would con- 
vince us that she owes all to nature, or 
to that quick and tremulous sensibility 
with which nature has endowed her. 
When at the age of nine months, 
while in her nurse’s arms, she shewed 
an evident genius for music, by the 
rapture she expressed whenever she 
ming song atucanes but what is 
surprising thi ure was go- 
verned and Selanne bp the most 
exquisite attention to the music. It 
1s still more. ising, or, if nothing 


be: surpriging in. itself, and owes its 
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supposed existence to our ignorance, 
it is still more unaccountable, more 
incapable of being brought within the 
grasp of philosophy and human com- 
prehension, that at this early age, cer- 
tain tunes should fret and displease 
her, a proof that whatever is capable 
of affording us most‘ pleasure is also 
capable of giving us most pain, when 
unaccompanied by all the pleasing 
qualities of which it is capable. The 
fairest of all nature’s works is a beau- 
tiful woman, but what do we look 
upon as the ugliest and most deform- 
ed? St. Pierre tells you, and we be- 
lieve all mankind will agree with him, 
that no object is more disagreeable 
or abhorrent to our nature than an 
ugly woman. Hence the extreme of 
pleasure and the extreme of pain are 
always produced by the same object, 
whenever it clothes itself in qualities, 
that do not harmonize with those 
which rendered it so pleasing in our 
eyes, The man whose virtues attract 
our esteem and friendship, is of all 
men the most reprobate and detesta- 
ble to us, when we discover that his 
virtues are feigned, and the fruit of 
the most refined hypocrisy. A man 
of exquisite taste cannot endure the 
productions of common artists, but 
who relishes more the simple and ele- 
gant productions of taste and genius ? 
It is so with music. He who is most 
enraptured with the concord of sweet 
sounds, is of all men less capable of 
enduring their discords; and he who 
can bear discordant sounds without 
pain, will, you may stake your life 
upon it, hear the most enchanting 
strains with the most phlegmatic in- 
difference. Our little enthusiast’s 
mother, suspecting from her aversion 
to certain tunes, and her delight in 
others, that she possessed a musical 
genius, was induced to put this sup- 
posed genius to the test, by running 
down on her voice seven notes, omit- 
ting the key note, which omission the 
infant instantly perceived or rather 
felt, and with a most expressive and 
evident look of surprise, sounded the 
note which was thus purposely omit- 
ted; and when her mother, in runnin 

up the eight notes, slowly s aaa 
before the third, she instinctively 
sounded it, and so the fifth and eighth, 
whenever omitted by her mother. At 
the age, if age it may be called, of 
sixteen months, she could sing every 
tune which she had an opportunity 
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of liéaring, arid, in two’ months after, 
she’ cou ectly distinguish be- 
tweeti a major’ and a minor key, ex- 
“pressing her ‘perception or rather 
sense of the ‘difference in a manner 
very perceptible to those who wit- 
nessed ‘her, but very difficult to be 
described to those who did not. To 
explain’ ‘mute, though expressive 
féelings, is as difficult as to define 
simple ‘ideas, The infant, from the 
moment her musical propensities 
were formed, evinced ‘an evident 
predilection for the harp; but whether 
this arose from any original determi- 
nation of nature, or from its being the 
first instrument that caught her at- 
tention and bewitched her nat 
tion, is perhaps a quéstion to which 
the closest attention to the progress 
and’‘developement of her genius 


would not enable even her parents’ 


to reply. Even before she was capa- 
ble of walking, she kept her eyes im- 
moyeably fixed upon it, nor could 
any, other object attract her attention 
until it was removed from her pre- 
sence. As soon as she was capable 
of moving round the bound without 

sistance, she tried constantly to get 
at the harp, and to play or make out 
tunes upon it. From this period she 
constantly played tunes with her 
mother and sister, keeping her own 
part, and. singing pertetely in time 
and tune, At the age of two, a harp 
mistréss ‘Was engaged to instruct a 
young lady in the house, and the little 
infant could not be prevailed upon to 
leave the room during the hours of 


imetrhetlon ; and not only evinced the 
gr t. delight, but paid the most 
Erte atention to the harp mistress’s 
instruction, and when she and her 
pupil retired, the infant climbed’ up 
with difficulty the chair otf music 
stool, .and practised the instructions 
she’ had heard given to the young 
lady, with:such success that she soon 
played two or three tunes in perfect 
time. Her parents, fortunately, had 
too itch good sense to check the 
current ‘of her genius, and accord- 
ingly’had her regularly instructed ‘on 
her favourite instrument. From this’ 
period she ‘gave €vident and rapid 
proofs of ‘her surprising’ talent,’ ‘and 
beptin ‘t6 fearn' ‘the“hatp' long before 
her, and’ she ved, pb ‘at the 
Rotund, yi ‘of rational wirs) 
with nt. variations, before ‘she 


| outstripped ® yoting ladies who’ 
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weighed «twenty pounds, \Up.to this. 
period, however, she only one 
genius for execution or ance; 
but fromm the moment she. attained » 
this-early degree of ‘extellence, her 
— would not suffer her to confine. 
erself to mere imitation, and she 
could no longer remain i : 
within the precise limits which her 
teachers had prescribed to her. To 
every thing she was taught, she added . 
new graces and cadences, pianos and” 
Sortes, with the most exquisite taste; 
and the most refined judgment,: 
About’ four. months » after she 
had begun the harp, she’ displayed 
new evidences of her. transcendent 
genius, and composed twoor three 
original airs of her own—not in sims; 
ple notes, but in chords with three 
or four transitions from ‘one key to 
another, returning back ‘to her first 
key according to the ‘strictest rules, 
If the right hand part is taught this 
little prodigy, she invariably and ins 
stantly plays the proper bass without» 
the slightest instruction.- In faét, she 
possesses such an exquisite’ear, that,’ 
so far from playing @ wrong note, she’ 
cannot endure to hear a wrong note’ 
played by, others; and, as we have’ 
already observed, the ‘only thing that 
puts her out’ of’ temper, is’ to” find: a 
chord out of tune; and though, not- 
withstanding her infant age, she is 
not insensible to the presence of a 
crowded and respectable audience, 
she instinctively retreats from the 
harp, as if she had no auditors what- 
ever, the moment she sounds a dis- 
cordant note. The memory of thi’ 
infant, is, if possible, still more sur- 
prising than her powers of execution," 
for she plays upwards of five hundred: 
pages of music, without ever mistak- 
ing @ passage, or even a noie. 
The infant’s father: is an Irish gen- 
tleman, the descendent of a very an- 
cient and respectable family. After: 
spending the greater part of his life in: 
the military service, he retired to his: 
patrimonial estate, which has been 
for some hundreds of years in his fa- 
mily. The infant’s mother is a lady’ 
of the first-rate aceomplishments, the 
niece of an old baronet, and allied to 
families of ‘the first distinction in Ire~ 
land. Both parents, however, thougi 
themselves iridependent, have. 
ciously; «and honourably) to. | 
selves, deemed it a duty to realize o> 
independence for the infant, by the 
w ow 
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unrivalled powers, having a very nu- 
merous family to provide for. Her 
first ce was at the Rotunda 
conéerts in Dublin, about fourteen 
months ago, and she was then unable 
toelimb the chair on which she per- 
formed. It is singular, that her pro- 
gress, and the industry which she 
exercised to arrive at excellence in 
her art, aided, no doubt, by her 
fondness for the harp, should qua- 
i ormer at the 
Rotunda at this infantine age, 
being then little more than three 

rs old. She catches every tune or 
jece she heais with the most surpris- 
ing avidity, and even twelve months 


‘back; if she only heard the treble 


of any tune, she would put bases to 
itvaccording tothe most regular Jaws 
of music, and she now plays upwards 
of two hundred pages of music every 
day without the slightest appearance 
of fatigue, and with as much cer- 
tainty as if she were twenty years 
old, In this respect, indeed, she 
cannot possibly improve. If she 
hears a band or any instrument in 
thestreet,she instantaneously catches 
the (ane and plays it off impromptu. 
There is a full length portrait of the 
infant at the Picture Gallery in 
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Tue Memoirs of Mademoiselle de 
ntpensier contain an interesting 
correspondence between that Princess 
and Madame de Motteville. which 
proves, that in those times, the ladies 
octupied themselves occasionally with 
matters totally different from the spe- 
ions of the modern belles. 

‘One evening the two ladies got into 
adong conversation, about the de- 
lights of a life of retirement and soli- 
tade, and seem to have been as much 
in love with the subject, as if they had 
just been perusing Zimmerman’s book. 
“This conversation,” says the Prin- 
cess, “ opened an extensive. field for 
speculative reasoning, and we should 
Bot have separated so soon, if the 
Queen had not gone to the theatre im- 
médiately. I wandered on the sea 
sliore for some time, quite alone, re- 
‘upon the which a genuine 
ught:to follow, and came to 
E. M. May, 1825. 





Lemmington, and we should have 
meer | pectentie of her, if her parents 
yiel to the wishes of several 
eminent portrait painters. ‘The 
painting from which the .present 
engraving is taken, is by Miss Ross, 
of Charlotte Street, a young lady of 
very promising and superior talents, 
and is exbibited at Somerset House. 
She has been visited by, at least, u 

wards of fifty thousand persons. it 
is macnn Le. that her mother gave 
as early evidences of her genius for 
drawing, in which she eminently 
excels, as the infant has for music, 
and she is also an excellent per- 
former on the piano-forte. At the 
carly age of ten she finished, in a very 
masterly styl:, several paintings in 
oil, taken from seriptural and other 
subjects, which have been admired 
by our most eminent artists. These 
specimens we have seen, and can 
consequently speak of them with the 
greatest confidence. The infant's 
(alent is therefore hereditary. and 
the result of that exquisite sensibi- 
lity of feeling from which alone a 
genius for poetry, painting, and 
music, can ever emanate. The 
infant plays upwards of six hundred 
pages of music by memory alone, 
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the conclusion, that nobody who had 
fallen into disgrace at court could be 
considered in that light.” 

In short, she went home and wrote 
an epistle of three sheets upon the sub- 
ject to Madame cle Motteville. This 
lady was not dilatory in replying § 
the correspondence continued for s&- 
veral years, and the Princess says, 
that if all their letters were collected, 
they would forin a very thick volume, 
‘She is very learned,’ continues the 
Princess, “and her letters were excel- 
lent. We interlarded our correspond. 
ence with Italian and Spanish; we 
quoted the Holy Scriptures, and the 
fathers of the church, and their frag- 
ments of poetry.” A charming m- 
gout for the literary epicure! 

It is curious to see what bes a 
plan two ladies, resident at one of the 
most brilliant courts. of Europe, deé- 


vised for leading alife of Arcadia hap: 
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piness in solitude. _ The first law laid 
down by the’ Princess is’ that already 
mentioned, viz. : they should not turn 
their back upon the gran de monde, 
because it had turned its back upon 
them, but purely from conviction of 
its worthlessness. Married persons 
were to be excluded from the solitary 
republic, and only widowed ladies, 
and such spinsters as had made a vow 
of celibacy admitted. For the estab- 
lishment of this projected colony of 
hermitesses, she selected the banks of 
the Seine or Loire, unless others should 
prefer thesea shore. For her own part 
she had no particular partiality for the 
water, and would rather see it at a 
distance. She erected her hut on the 
borders of a thick wood, into which 
the sun scarcely penetrated at noon- 
day. The interior of the abode was 
tobe clean and commodious, but void 
of all splendour or ornament; the hut 
surrounded by a garden, stocked with 
the richest fruits. Each colonist was 
at liberty to build her dwelling where 
she pleased, for there was plenty of 
room, The Princess's imagination 
created large meadows, carpeted with 
green grass, and intersected by ae 
streams. The hermitesse$ paid visits 
to-each other on horseback, in car- 
rieges, and on foot. Their chief oc- 
cupation was tending their gardens 
and domestic affairs. The more ac- 
tive members of the community would 
employ their time in drawing and the 
like, and the idlers be compelled to 
amuse them with their conversation. 
Every lady would possess her library, 
but. all new works and poetry were 
prohibited articles. All kinds of mu- 
sical seteoments were ae For 
corporeal exercise a place was - 
vided in the centre of the wood. a 
. The Princess proposea aiso,as an 
ignocent recreation, now and then to 
tend the sheep, upon the lovely mea- 
dows, with the crook in hand, and the 
shepherd's hat upon their heads; then 
they would prepare a rural meal on the 
green grass, 2ad play the romance of 
Astrea, excluding only love, who was 
ia -no,shapeto be admitted. At other 
times..they would amuse themselves 
with.milking the cows and churning. 
- In the wood she founded a cloister 
for Carmelite nuns, because the holy 
Theresa had ordained that these nuns 
should be hermitesses. The chapel of 
the convent was to be the general 
plage..of. worship... No-doubt- 
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would be found among the colonists 
many gteat spiritital preachers, whose 
sermons were to be attended, often ér 
seldom, at pléastire. Again, she would 
establish an hospital for the ‘sick, and 
for instructing the children of the poor 
in useful handicrafts. 

Madame de Motteville was lavish in 
praise of this delightful and romantic 
scheme, but she thought it sémewhat 
oulré to talk of paying visits in Gar 
riages, or on horseback, and of tend: 
ing the sheep in frolic, and’ insisted 
that greater consistency should be pre- 
served. She would have very small 
huts, from which, not only evety 
luxury and decoration should be ba. 
nished, but where nothing but the es. 
sential, and barely that was to be 
found. Thelibrarizs should contain 
such books only, as would teach the 
colonists the philosophy of life. A few 
servants might be tolerated, to kee 
the sheep in wet weather. She con- 
sidered it quite right to bamish love, 
or rather gallantry, from the hermitage, 
but she feared that this law would not 
be very rigorously observed, and they 
should at length be obliged to give 
way to the common error which cus 
tom had authorised, called marriage! 

The Princess expressed anger and 
astonishment at the heresy of Madame 
de Motteville. As she looked upon 
herself as queen and law-giver of the 
hermitage, and had sworn eternal ha- 
tred to the nuptial state, she thought 
they might be guided by her example, 
and quoted the village of Randau, in 
Auvergne, where no lady married 4 
sécond time, however young a widow 
she might be, because the Duchess of 
Randau had not thought’ proper to 
submit again to Hymen’s bands.— 
Those who could not exist without 
marriage might leave the heimitigé, 
rather than profane it by stich weak- 
ness, She concluded with the obser- 
vation, that marriage alone had given 
the men superiority over the women, 
and the fair sex was called the weaker, 
nierely because it had submitted to 
these chains. ‘ We will free ourseives 
from this slavery ; there shall at least 
be one little corner of the earth, where 
the women are their own masters. 
Future generations shall admire us for 
it, and by this short life of independ- 
ence, we shall gain an immortal one 
in the page of history.” 

Madame de Motteville agreed with 
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mischievous * said she, “is the 
cause that thie men are become the 
cruclest enemies of our sex, for they 
treat us worst of all when they are 
beloved.” Nevertheless, she persisted 
in the opinion that marriage must be 
tolerated. There was no cure for this 
haman frailty; the Princess was to 
vern Tenth not angels, and where 
ymeu durst not enter, Cupid would 
stealin. 
It must bave been a high treat, to 
hear such a subject debated by a cou- 
le of blue stockings of such celebrity. 
fcourse their scheme came to no- 
thing; the shepherdesses remained at 
court; and that the Princess’s hatred 
tothe nuptial yoke was not so invete- 
rate and unconquerable as she would 
make it appear, is proved by her 
one du. ceur with M. de Lauzan, 
was an accident that awakened 
in Count Lauzan the bold thought of 
aspiring to her love; for, happening 
to be ia company when the probable 
marriage of the Princess was brought 
upon the fapis,.a gentleman present 
turned to him and said, “and you 
Monsieur le Comte, why do you forget 
yourelf, with such a noble opportu- 
nity before you?”? He started and 
replied modestly, that sorash a thought 
had never occurred to him; however, 
the expression deeply impressed his 
mind, He weighed it in his heart, 
and at length resolved to venture the 
altempt, He commenced by redoub- 
ling his attentions to the Princess, en- 
tertaining her at first, only with his 
deep admiration and the news of the 
day. To common places, such as 
these, Count Lauzan’s wit and manner 
imparted an interest and a grace, which 
they would have wanted in other 
The Princess evidently listen- 
ed to him with pleasute, and he gain- 
ed courage. . He accommodated him- 
selfto her humours, and adopted her 
taste. Already he ventured to offer 
a0 occasional word of advice, upon 
the subject of her relations at court, 
and recommended her to select a 
friend, in whom she could place im- 
confidence. Where shall I find 
such a one? demanded the Princess, 
smiling. He told her she might rest 
on him, as ona rock. She hesitated” 
some time, and then delighted him 
a assurance that she had select- 


He then t further ; fo 
one day he begged her, as she eax 
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tainly would soon be married, to ac’ 
quaint him when her choice was de~ 
termined, in “ order,” added hes 
sighing, “that he might be the first’ 
to rejoice at her happiness.” She! 
promised this, 

“ But when?” cried Lauzan, with 
unusual warmth. 

“In three’ months,” replied his 
mistress, smiling. He called it three. 
ages, but submitted respectfully to her. 
pleasure. 

When the last day of the appointed 
time arrive!, he reminded her of her 
promise. “ What!” said she, “are 
the three months already expired?” 

“The three years have crept along,” 
exclaimed the Count. 

“ And of what service will my con- 
fession be to you ?” 

“ It will make me the happiest man 
on earth.” 

“Well, then, I will tell you this 
evening.” 

“ But how ?” 

“ T will write it upon a pane in one 
of my windows.” , 

“ And the first who happens to ap- . 
proach that window will know it 
sooner than I.’’ | 

“How shall Ido it then? I can- 
not say it; I will write it in a billet, 
and hand it to you this evening.” 

In the evening the Princess ap- 

red at the Louvre. The Count 

ad no sooner caught sight of her, 

than he hurried to remind her of the 
billet. 

“Here it is,” said she, drawing a 
sealed paper out of her bosom, “ but’ 
don’t open it until after midnight, for 
to-day is Friday, and I have often re- 
marked that this is a day of evil omen 
to me.” 

It is torturing a man, thought the 
Count, to place his happiness in his 


own hands, and then to command’ 


him to delay the enjoyment of it. It 
struck eleven. He took his watch 
out of his fob, and held it in his hand 
the whole of the following hour; 
scarcely had the hand completed the 
circuit of the dial, than he shewed it 


to the Princess. “I have Meet 


obeyed your commands; date 
now ?” ' 
“ Wait yet a quarter of an héur.” 
He drew back dismayed! ‘The 
quarter of an hour: had also crawled 
away. “Dare I now?” 
‘* Yes; go and read it, and to-mor- 
row we will talk more of it.” 
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pe fet. bose, oie hs the seal, and 
sw e might have expected 
to find,-his own name. Was it jest 
or earnest? This doubt tormented 
him all night long: at all events it 
seemed most prudent to believe the 
former. Morning came at last; and 
with a pale countenance he entered 
his,mistress’s apartment. 

ar is. this?” eee she, 
4 you seemed the happiest 
of men, ay so dejected now on 

.“ The dread of finding myself the 
amet of-your ridicule,” stammered 


zan. 

The amiable Princess was obliged 
to give him less equivocal assurances 
of her affection ; and now the enrap- 
tured lover threw himself at her feet, 
and devoured her hand with kisses, 

Nothing was wanting to the com- 

etion of the Count’s happiness, 

t. the consent of the King. Shyly 
he sought an opportanity of breaking 
the matter to him. One day, whilst 
he was launching forth in praise of 
his mistress, the King said, Jestingly, 
“* Mademoiselle de Montpensier is 
your constant theme, Lauzan, and I 
almost think you have made a lodge- 
nal in her heart, in spite of all -her 

«“ Sire,” replied the Count, “TI flat. 


ter myself that I stand so high in her ° 


good opinion, that it would rest en- 

tirely with your Majesty to render me 
indescribably happy 2” 

‘Madame de Montespan, who was 

ent, enlisted. under the Count’s 

er, and fought.his battle so well, 


that the King said, “ God forbid, Lau- | 


zan, that I should oppose you. Try 
your fortune ; I promise.you my sup- 


Lauzan flew to the Princess to bear 
toohen these joyful tidings; and. the 
laily who once. persisted in banishing 


a 


¢? 
“ad 


wedlock from her rojected. colony 
of. hermitesses, ees 60. vehe- 


mently at love, was now overjoyed at 
obtaining the King’s permission. to 
put on the chains of the one, since 
she had been made to feel and. ge. 
knowledge the supreme power of the 
other, 

She repaired in person to the King, 
toreceive from hisown mouth thecop- 
firmation of her happiness. Scarcely, 
however, had the treacherous. winds 
breathed the affair in whispers at the 
court, than.the princesses and princes 
of the blood-royal moved heaven and 
earth to oppose the match, and he- 
sieged the King so long, that he was 
at length induced to change his mind, 
One evening he invited Mademoi- 
selle to the Louvre, and announced 
to her, with considerable embarrass- 
ment, and a thousand apologies, that 
he must retract his word. 

She stood for a while, petrified. 
The first words which she. uttered 
were, {*And what is to become of 
Lauzan ?” 

“He shall be satisfied with me,’ 
replied the King, . 

“ And what is to become. of me?” 

The King shrugged his shoulders 
and remained silent. Thus ended,a 
love affair, which created considerable 
noise and wonder, not only, at the 
French court, but at most of the 
courts of Europe. The Princess, re 
lates in her memoirs most of the cir- 
cumstances here mentioned, although 
somewhat differently. . ey 

After this mortifying occurrence it 
had not been surprising, if disgust and 
disappointment had Teen, the ro- 
mantic Princess to seek refuge,.in 
right earnest, from the vanities.of 
courts, in the execution of her former 
plan of seclusion, 
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\Axwowine jirk of the coachman’s 
/put me in mind that I was 
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H 


of road before me ;- besides 
the town to cross ere I could. get 
the jolting of stage-coaches, 
: by a certain eccentric 

cellent: cure for the 


ui 


Was an ex 
' far. chenmatism,. us 


Bray 


‘fatigued, that I bad two _ 


box, so J] answered the signal, and 
was crammed in with four more, inte 
the vehicle, which offered its daily 
accommodation to merchants, traders, 
idlers, convalescents, and_ visitors te 
the thousand .and .one. boarding 
schools, seminaries, establishments. 
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and houses of education with, 
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‘Belvedere-house, with niente a vedere, 
on seé) but the Adam and 
ve public-house, Rose Mount, stand- 
‘amongst thistles, and Paractise- 
hall, as black as Erebus, and such 
like brick and mortar misnomers in 
the ‘environs of our colossal metro- 
lis; such work in fidgeting and 
Pioting it, in — and quartering 
knees, such primming up of a 
pone rere: and fifty, with 
ér'ne quid nimis, and such squeezing 
‘of &@ 5. puihier, who was the ne plus 
“altra of a single place figure, and of 
whom it: inight be said, as of the Will 
Waddle of the lively G. Colman; 


« So fat he appeared he was just like a 


tun 
Or like ‘two single gentlemen rolled into 
one.” 


Well, at last I was wedged in 
between two tradesmen, so intent 
on business that they would: not 
have perceived me, but for the 
_ of being dove-tailed on to 
t the seat, for feeling has no fellow. 
By the way, one fellow, and a fat fel- 
low he was too, had a spy-glass in 
his pocket, which made no small im- 
ptetion on my ribs; and the other 
‘was obliged to suspend his account 
ofthe meal and money market, in 
order to beg me to rise up, as I. was 


‘squeezing “ cream cheese in -his 
: into an Egyptian mu as 
: aida it; 1 complied, when the 


: mn took me in flank, and 
led me desperately. Oly! dear,” 
‘tried I, and by a forward motion 


came in contact with Miss Sally Sam- . 
pler’s Knee. “Oh, dear !”” she echoed, . 


‘and:started as if she had received an 
tlecttic'shock. “ Oh ! dear Sir, you 
atinoy me most monstrously, lam so 
tittlish (ticklish); Fm, for all the 
world like @ sensible plant.” “ Sen- 
sitive, if you please, Miss,” (muttered 
our tradesman). “ Well, sensitive,-or 
sensible, it is my exquisite sensibilit 
which occasions the sensissement, 
cannot bear to be titched on the 
kite.” ¥ retired, and got a dig with 


telescope. “ There,» again 

thao ‘enclainhed ‘Vouber' neigh 
4S 
ie-think of the mark that I should 
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went off dull to day.” “ Yea, Sir,” 
interrupted builder, the visa vis,“ but 
my corn comes off sharp enough from 
your treading on it. Zooks, Sir, can’t 
you look about you, stamping on & 
man’s toe, as if it was, the step ‘ofva 
door.” “Ask your ” said the 
corn merchant. “So you ought/’ 
angrily returned the man of brick; 
“ it goes to. my very heart.” “Oh !” 
exclaimed the sensitive lady,“ oh ! 
Sir, pray, Sir, how you do nudge me 
on the ribs. I’m sure you’ve made me 
all. black and. blue.” “ Sorry.” for 
that, Miss, but folks must sit as. they 
can.” Any change must be: for ‘the 
better in point of colour, thought: I, 
for the lady was as dead a lime white 
as ever I beheld. “ Pray, Sir,” reco- 
vering herself and addressing herself 
to me,) “what do they say’ of the 
catholic question? are the bishops?” 
Here a sudden pull up, and an .intro- 
duction of number six stopped: her 
enquiries for a moment, and she 
the new passenger to take 
the middle, observing, “ I never 
could ride bodkin in my. life, be so 
complaisant.” But nger number 
six, with an umbrella under his 
was not.so complaisant; “ Madam |” 
answered he, “ I could not stand the 
heat a moment, if } was thrust in be- 
tween you and that gentleman beside 
you; moreover, I shonld be as sickas 
a horse, if I did not sit with my head 
out of the vinder: all: the vay,” and 
80 saying, he proved himself to be. 
fond. of backing his opinions, ae 
ing to the right about, and. bys ving 
Miss on the builder's lap. “5 
you would take less. room, Miss,” .was 
the. consequence. of this’.contact of 
persons. “ I’m sure, Sir, your room 
would be preferable to. your. eom- 
pany,” quoth. she, a little nettledy 
“ T. never aes 
disagreeable a in my life; but, 
— Sir,” stent me,) “ you 
woul cnonee pace? with me 2” “Most 
willingly, Ma’am,” so in she ‘got be- 
twixt cheese and spy-glass—*“ Oh ! 
my,” (trepidatingly articulated she 
“ what have yougot in your pocket. 
it’s ‘aw air-gun, or a blunderbush; I 
dare swear, and if it oe 
we shall be blown ‘up; killed and mur- 
dered’ “‘It's'only a, glass, Miss/” 
—* Yes, but thew,” Miss, it’s in & 
ease," Oh ret ates | 
tion P= Get outof the-way, you 
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(rish: a ragamuffin, with your 
donkey, and your potatoe cart,” sung 
out coachee, “or else I'll capsize 
you and your rubbidge; a pretty pair 

you, you are—man and beast, I 
wouldn’t give a mag for the whole 
boiling of you.”—* Arragh! come 
down from your woolsack, if you 
plase, it’s only your elevation that 
proticks you, if you'd tea yourself on 
a futing wid me, and give me fair 
play, I'd show you another story ;” a 
smack of the whip in scorn put an 
end to the colloquy, and a hearty 
laugh disposed of the catholic ques- 
tion.” “ Coachee!” cried Miss 
through the window, “ you are car- 
rying matters too far, that is to say, 
you are carrying me too far; you was 
to have me set down at Stone’s 
end, and now you are driving me off 
to Lunnun bridge.” A general laugh, 
“well done, Miss.” “ Set me down 
directly”— Wo, oh !” cried coachee 
to’ his mags, (to the lady) “ well 
Miss, you got all this way for nothing.” 
“ Yes, young man, but then that’s 
out of my way; good morning, gen- 
tlemen, your - sefvant, Madam.”— 
Here was anothef take up, a lame 
man with crutches : “ Where are you 
going to, Sir,” (coachee on his being 
squeezed’ in)“ Vy to Crutehed 
Friars,’ said the cad, which excited 
much mirth; “ I hope,” observed 
the builder, “that he has nothing 
todo with the friars :’”? here I was 
afraid the catholic question would 
come on again, but the rattling of 
the »pavement, and the passing 
coaches in the narrow part of the 
Borough, put all questions at rest, 
and so — the corn-factor, that 
itymust have gone against the grain 
indeed—out of his brane fell a sam- 
ple, which was all trampled under 
foot, hé was disconsolate for he had 


none like it to produce; this came 
from the introduction of the devil 
upon two sticks, (for he played the 
devil with the corn-merchant); an ins 
telligent look between the brother 
tradesmen conveyed their wishes as 
to him, namely, that they wished 
that he had crossed the Styx (or 
sticks) before he came into their 
company. “TI hope,” said the 
grave builder, “ that we sha’nt have 
no more takes up.”—“ Why there’s 
no room for any more,” contemptu- 
ously replied the corn-factor, “ unless 
we set one down soon.” “ There 
again” cried the builder ; “ you need 
not set your foot upon mine whether. 
or not—” he was going to rap out 
an oath; “ My good fellow,” quoth 
I, “do not be so hasty, you are 
more frightened than hurt;” so it, 
proved to be. On we went, but no 
signs of a move, dead silence, and 
no set down yet. In this interval, I re- 
flected that all life is like a stage. 
coach, and the journey proceeds 
with a constant change of passengers, 
ups and downs, inequalities of for- 
tune and of ground, are encoun. 
tered together, bad companions and. 
good companions, and all off in a 
short time. We scarcely make ac.. 
quaintance together, but separation 
and regret follow: every stage of 
life and of the’ road has its asperi-. 
ties; if we are tacked to a trouble-: 
some partner, or fellow traveller, 
the journey is rough and uncheeri 
indeed. Yes, life and a stage-co 
journey resemble very much ; but as 
we have said so much upon “ takes, 
up,” our next communication to our , 
friends, shall be on “ sefs down;” if 
we are favoured with a place in 
the Sera conveyance of know-,, 
ledge and amusement. 

A Srace-coacn TRAVELLER. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE PRESENT STATE OF 
LITERATURE IN AMERICA. 


Tus Americans cultivate, by a: 
sort of predilection, our language and 
our literature; and in this respect.. 
their, citizens coming from Ger- 
many, France, and Holland, do the 
same. In agreeable and polite litera- 
ture, they yield to andy. y 
France, and Italy. , cultivate, 

» with success, all kinds of 


poetry and romance; and their best ’ 
works in these two branches, have 
found translators in Europe. ‘They~ 
have also a taste for theatrical per- 
formanees; and a great English actor 
has acknowledged to receive more 


encouragement during his stay in 
fout or five of their princi cig, 
in the midst of a 
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400,000 inhabiennty, than he. ever 


perienced in London, In books of 
education, history, and politics, they 
are not inferior to the principal 
European nations; and it is their 
own works that they use in their 
gchools and seminaries, and which 
form their legislators, jurisconsults, 
and physicians. Besides their ge- 
neral history of the confederation, 
they have the histories of the eighteen 
states of union, composed by national 
writers, and all of these are veridical 
and rich in facts; the biography too 
of their great men, is far from being 
neglected. 

In mathematics and chemistry, 
they are not on a level with Eu- 
; but in works of botany, me- 
urgy, ornithology, astronomy, 
and navigation, they can support a 
competition, Their grammatical en- 
ines respecting the languages of 
f country, have opened a new 
field to the philologers of France and 
any. The American maps are 
copied by the geographers of Europe. 
The atlas of M. Tanner, displays in 
this respect, great perfection ; they 
have likewise important treatises upon 
the hydrography of their states; and 
their authors have published import- 
ant maritime discoveries; whilst 
the learned world is indebted to the 
encouragement of their congress, for 
the best and most profound of all 
the statistical collections extant. 

-The press of Cambridge and Phi- 
ladelphia, of the Literary Society of 
New York, and of the Philosophical 
Society, as well as that of the Con- 
gress and others, bring to light every 
year very interesting literary pro- 

uctions. One of their papers alone, 
has lately announced more than 150 
Américan works, all new, and consist- 
ing of novels, poems, travels, trea- 
ses upon moral philosophy, mine- 
ralogy, physical oom political geogra- 
phy, history, biography, philology, 
oratory, chemistry applied to “the 
arts, agriculture, gardening, and me- 
chanics ; their official writings upon 
Public affairs, and the reports of their 

et secretary of state, are very distin- 
works. 

Ahe United States are also the 
firmest supporters of the liberty of 
Seas, and of agriculture in its 
n with commerce. They were 
to, prohibit the slave trade, 
€it.a, piracy. Their doc- 
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trine of government and the-finances, 
has even found followers in some 
parts. of Europe. 

Printing with them -is carried on 
after a more extensive scale, and to 
greater advantage than with us; and 
it is in their own editions, that they 
most generally read foreign works. 
Our books, ne imported to their 
country, are, as so much seed for typo- 
graphical harvests. They expend 
yearly in publishing, from two to three 
millions of dollars; but they want a 
law to protect this kind of property. 
They have published, since these fast 
three years, 7,500 copies of Stewart's 
Philosophy ; and a capital of 500,000 
dollars is employed for the reprinting 
Rees’s Encyclopedia. They have 
also printed 200,000 copies of the 
novels by the author of Waverley, 
which make in all 500,000 volumes : 
and there is always on their public 
roads, two hundred waggons loaded 
with books. A single article, the Life 
of Washington, by M. Meerns, has 
had a run of more than 100,000 
copies. They print also a great 
number of journals and literary» re- 
views. The North American Re 
view has a sale of 4000 copies, and 
they reprint an equal number of our 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
Though they have only ten millions 
of inhabitants, they have more than 
one thousand periodical or 
civil and political journals, each of 
which has many thousand subscribers. 


_But their great advantage is the 


liberty of the press, which has been 
ever indispensable to freedom and 


prosperity. An American would not: 


take the delights of France and Italy, 
in exchange for the newspapers that 
reach him from all parts, bringing him 
the most useful instruction, and 
teful refreshment in his leisure 
ours. He knows by experience, 
that the happy fruits of the liberty of 
the press, not only make amends. for 
its possible abuse, but weakens it effec- 
tually. Their licentious papers die 
away for want of readers; whilst 
those that succeed, are conforrhable 
to sound reason and exempt from 
satire. Each makes his 
in the journals when he pleases, and 
as he pleases; the public do imme- 
diate justice to all, after the same 
manner that the most enlightened 
and impartial jury might be supposed: 
to proceed in a 
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imprisonment, the scaffold and tor- 
ture, are less efficacious for repressing 
the abuse of the press, than that 
liberty which the Americans enjoy. 
Though you should arm yourself with 
judiciary labours, for the end of im- 
posing on credulity, or call in the aid 
of blasphemy and calumny, you only 
still increase the evil. 

The Americans have in exercise, 
44,000 commissions for encouraging 
invention and improvement in the 
arts. Neither England nor France 
has so many ; and their conservatory 
of models is as richly stocked as 
that belonging to either of these 
countries. Their manufactories for 
the spinning'of cotton, are productive 
of more wealth than taxes upon this 
industry could produce. Their mills, 
toe, are superior to those of Europe ; 
and they have invented twenty differ- 
ent kinds of weaving looms, that are 
moved Zz steam, water, wind, or ani- 
mals. Their spinning machines are 
now so improved by art, that spinning 
is with them at a much lower price 
than with us. It is to the Americans 
that we are really indebted for the 
invention of steam boats, which are 
not less important for maintaining 
civil and religious liberty, than gun- 
powder, printing, or the compass. 

The United States are also greatly 
distinguished above other countries, 
for the construction and equipment of 
ships of commerce and of war. Their 
merchant vessels, which have crews 
so few in number, spare the one-third 
of the time which the vessels of other 
nations employ in going the same 

; and it is only of the 
British navy that can cope with them 
for speed. In the art of constructing 
a plough, a ship, or a house, the 
Americans can contend with the peo- 
ple of any other nation, without ex- 
ception. In no part of the world has 
there been greater progress made in 
the rational use of the four elements, 
and their produce, than in the United 
States ; for their inhabitants are bet- 
ter fed, and more comfortably clothed, 
than those of most other countries. 
They have but one middling city for 
a capital, and all their towns 
searcely contain a million of inhabi- 
tants; yet their bri highways, 
eanals, aqueducts, and facility of com- 
munication, excel those of many other 
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countries. In two time 
will have terminated their great cq. 
nals by an inland navigation of 10,000 
miles from the valleys of the west to 
the waters of tie Hadton and the 
Chesapeak. There is not at present 
in Europe any undertaking which 
surpasses that of the canal of New 
York, and the hydraulical works of 
Philadelphia. 
The instruetion of the children of 
the poor is even attended to with 
t care, and almost all children 
requent the public schoo!s, in which 
thereare at present morethan 300,000 
students. They reckon 1200 who 
are educated for physicians, and about 
1000 that are given to the study of 
the law, and there are more than a 
hundred seminaries, or literary insti- 
tutions, which are for the most part 
ecclesiastical. Instruction is in no 
part a monopoly or a political instru- 
ment; and they know not a congre- 
gation which shows a tendency to 
possess either. There are univerii- 
ties where they confine their studies, 
as in the colleges of Europe, to 
Greek, Latin, Logic, and Rheturic; 
but in all other parts instruction is 
directed on a plan better calculated 
to fortify the mind, and procure use- 
ful knowledge. Physies, the mathe- 
matics, natural science, and the living 
languages, are there the objects of a 
just preference. They teach neither 
Latin nor Greek in military schools. 
In those countries where they endea- 
vour to suppress a wise liberty, the 
seeds of revolutions ferment, and se- 
dition and revolt find way into their 
schools and academies. Nothing of 
the kind has existed in North Ame- 
rica, for the revolution was accom- 
plished there without tumult and 
massacre. Here even eas 
comprehend the philosophy of poli- 
ties, better shane many monarchs. 
Poetry, music, and painting, may lan- 
guish even in Italy, but philosophy 
and the arts and sciences shall reign 
in the United States : it is from them 
that the rulers of the old world can 
learn what a population is worth who 
have sacaived, at the public expense, 
and among ranks of all orders, an 1m 
strudtion always directed towards 


hat is useful. 
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DRAMATIC SKETCHES. 


No. I, 


The Interior of a moderately furnished Swedish Dwelling. 


A. knocking from without. 


STRANGER—(Speaking from without.) 
For charity, admission! one doth call, 
Who ne'er in Sweden, when she was herself, 
Need tender a request. 


PgaRsoN—(Opening the door.) 
————_-—-- This, then I grant,— 

To Sweden's sons the voice of woe is grown 
Familiar, more than are the courtesies, 
The poor embellishments of this strange life. 
I pray you sit, for you do hold yourself 
As one the more accustoin'd to command 
Than wait, the tardy homage of the world. 





STRANGER. 
I thank you, Sir—and f would call you friend, 
If such there is to cling about a wreck, 
Because it once was noble:—but, alas! 
lam grown weak, and very lowly now, 
Like my worn garb, which tells too true a tale 
Of blighted faith, and wither’d up success! 
Yet, Sir, I thank you, as a fainting man 
Should thank the kind Samaritan that pours 
Healing into his wounds. 


PEARSON. 
Be welcome then, 
And for awhile, beneath my roof's dull shade, 
Forget your own ills and our country’s wrong, 
In kindly proffer'd, humble merriment. 


STRANGER. 
I take the proffer’d cup, and pledge you tlius:— 
The feast is dear, though luxury strews the board 
With viands won from Nature’s forced smiles, 
When interest speaks the welcome, The poor hind 
That shares his crust with fellow shepherd boy, 
Or helps him gather up his straying herds, 
When Evening dons her ever sable cloak, 
is more omnipotent in virtue's roll 
Than the proud lord, whose nectar flows in streams, . 
To rival others’ pomp of yesterday. 


PRARsON—{ After a pause. ) 
Come, come, another cup. 


STRANGER. 
But one; and now, 

If I ther tres on your house, 
And sea tite trust 5 wpmtitignal man, 
I would a couch of straw—a r 
Indeéd I'm faithful, and—beliey i naiela $0 scorm 
To sting, as doth a vipet ‘neath the flower,— 

For — have cover'd me with sweets but now), 


hand that shelter’d him. 
E. M. March, 1825. 
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Pearson—(Calling.) 
' Alice Pearson !— 
(She is my wife, Sir), Alice, come hither, girl, 


[ She enters. 
A weary traveller—looks he not so, wench— 


Would be the borrower of a couch to-night : 

How say you, wife—(the women, Sir, do keep 
This province as their own prerogative), 

Stands it now with your humour that we turn 
This suppliant forth (and I have drank with him) ; 
Or, my good dame—oh, she doth love sweet worde— 
Is there a decent room, a well-laid couch, 

(We'll talk of straw upon the morrow, Sir), 

That we would rather warm a pilgrim in, 

Than it should lie, like envy, thriftless still, 
Promise, without performance ? 


ALICE. 

Well, master, 
Have you done, and troth, for the first time now 
You shall not find that Alice lacks the speed 
To run the liberal race of charity. 
Come on, good stranger, this way is your rest, 
And sound and sweetly be your slumbers there ; 
You'll have a poor wife’s pray’rs, and they may be 
As soon accepted at the throne of grace 
As any monarch’s prouder homilies. 
The widow's mite. and Mary's humble song, 
Ascended, when Belshazzar’s empty boasts 
Sunk into woe and ruin, . Now to rest. 


canes ‘ , 

I thank you both—a I t again, 

A grateful man doth thank oe with bis tears ; 

It is so long since friendship’s feeling voice 

Peal’d its rich music in my raptur'd ear, 

That foolish drops soil manhood, spite of me. 

Good night! good friends, a fair good night to both. 

(Breunt Alice and Stranger. 

Pearson—(Solus.) 

The King! it is the King! beneath my roof 

The ee of Sweden powerless lies— 

A very infant in a giant’s grasp! 

Down busy, somes heat ambition down ! 

Ye do o’ertrample all my milder thoughts, 

Making my lifeastorm. The king! What king? 

He that did hold the sway and masterdom, 

Not he that does. Thou glorious shining star 

That art the highest in my destiny, 

To thee I raise my altar! lead me on, 

As though thou-wer't the polar light that gleams, 

Shewing the mariners their haven point— 

Till I shall find thee rest by Christiern’s throne, 

To marshal me to glory. Gustavus! 


It was a name, a word, pore, pure, and noble, 

~ Sue may do ctomounig fools, 
r c enh —9er9 honest cheats— 

But Judas was 9 bolder man than ba, | 

Yet both ira ee aster 

tonne she would © tum, aod turn” - 

For a slash’d gown, or gay embroider’d coif—~ 

All women do s0. —23 [Enter Alice. 
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Well, my bonny dame, 
You have, I doubt not, well bestow'd our guest ; 
But Alice, Alice Pearson,—list me, pray— 
Though poor in worldly gear, I miss the mark 
By a whole arrow’s length, if that same brown 
And well-worn doublet doth not cover limbs 
That robes and ermine are acquainted with. 


ALICE. 
I cannot speak of that; Iam content, 
Where that it little doth pertain to know, 
To gaze upon a stately forest tree, 
Not analyze its worth. Yet, I think, he’s noble, 


PEARSON. 
Alice, it is the King! Gustavus’ self! 
The King, good Alice—art thou not asham'd 
That thou should’st wear such wretched gear as that 
To wait upon a King? But soft, anon, 
The times will mend, good Alice ; thou shalt have 
Suits of the best, feathers shall float about. 
When the breeze kisses thy fair braided hair, 
And golden bracelets shail entwine thy wrists, 
And gilded girdles bind thy pressed waist: 
We will have wine, girl, wine, and silver cups, 
And dainty couches, and gay cover’d boards, 
And menials, dress'd in silks, to honour us. 
The King is here, good wench,—the King, —~ 
Do’st thou not hear? Nay, marry, thou art ‘dull 


ALICE 
And well I may, my husband, with this stuff. 
Well, if the King is here, the King is welcome. 
We owe him honour, love, respect—all this 
We've shewn him—-what can we do more ? 
If he do give us thanks, it is enough, 
Without the wild air-castles you do build. 
Had Icarus been but content to live, 
Without ambition for his caterer, 
The Cretan sea had whelm'd one soul the less, 
And Dedalus ne'er wept his boy’s wild fate, 


PEARSON. 
An ancient fable, made to blind dull souls, 
That read an omen in each accident: 
I tell thee, wife—the king—Gustavus here 
Shall be the star to light us to our joy, 
The stepping-stone from which we will mount up 
To great ascendancy. 
ALIcE. 
But the king is poor, 
His pow’r and forces scatter'd—Christiern’s fame 
Shines eigen now. 


Prarso 
And that wel i onip dame ; 
rll onwatd LA. the cap, unfold the tale 
That oe it—keep thou our guest. 
With well disse ed th w of tenderness. 5 
Anon, there wil Es do bot matk—- 
Shall Claim admatssid a yO ve it them, ; ny 


' 


Farewell !—\tis sr to court a pleut 2 dont" 

Be’t mine, good wife, to court the rising sun. 
Atice—{ Solus. ) 

“ Anon, there will be those”—said he not so ? 

Be still, poor childish fear, quick flutt’ring heart, 

‘Tis but a da -dream, which, like summer mists, 
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Obscure but for the moment nature’s face, 
Leaving it brighter after. It will not go, 

But rather creeps, still darker, o’er my eyes, 

As though I stood in those uncertain climes, 
Where night, full oft, will prematurely come, 
Ere we can mark its march. “ The rising sun !"’ 
Greedy ambition, thou has caught us then : 
Crept, like a serpent, to our paradise 

And sow'd dissension there. Ihave read 

Of very savages that scorned to betray 

The sacred rites of hospitality ; 
Nay I have heard that wildest, deadliest foes 
Were all asham'd to barter and betray 

The surety which misfortune might have won 
In some propitious hour: yet we, his friends, 
His subjects, we, whose children oft have fought 
Beneath his conq’ring banners, we who lov’ 

To pluck the leaf from off our laurel tree 

And wear it for Gustavus; we, whose pray‘r 
Was for our country’s leader, and who held 

As house and home, as life and liberty, 

That honour'd leader, that lov’d country dear— 
We now—Sweden, I cannot speak thy shame, 
Nor brand our name to after centuries, 

As the betrayers of a helpless king, 

Who humbly broke his bread within our tower, 
Nor deem’d the tyger near. It must not be! 
Teach me, good angels, ‘neath your mighty wing, 


To save my husband, yet preserve my king! Exit. 
Outside of the same House.—Enter Pearson and Officers. 
PEARSON. 


No further, friends, for yonder is my house; 
As you shall fail or prosper in this errand, 
So, sirs, be my reward, I do beseech you, 
Let not my name be breathed in his ear, 
But come upon him, as the wild reports 

Of flying comrades had induc’d your search, 
Into the very ark where he had found 

Brief respite from the deluge of his foes. 


, OFFICER. 

Fear not our caution, when we spread the noose, 

To capture things that are grown enemies, 

It would but show requital ill in us 

Then to betray the maker of the toil. 

Kind Sir, farewell, you shall be great at court. 
inside of Pearson's House.—Alice showing the Soldiers in. 

ALICE, 

It may be as you say, for, yesterday 

There came unto us a much tired man, 

One, that to me, appear’d more hurt by cares 

Than by the years he number’d, and there was 

A nobleness about him, meting ill 

With the soil'd garments that encas’d his limbs ; 

It was as though a noble tow’r was spoilt 

By uneouth and coarse patched masonry. 
Yet, — duty, so much care demands, 
If you-will bid your followers take the path 
eee 

upon the noble quar unce, 

Without his ing that we slip the hawks. 
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OFFICER. > 

We thank thy zeal, it shall not lack requital. 
Soldiers, you know your path and duty—march. 
We'll be the borrower of your house, good dame, 
For a short hour or so; it may be him we seek 
May here retrace his steps. 


Alice places a table, &c. for the Officers, and look- 
ing for a chair, observes Gustavus sitting care- 
lessly by the fire, when she instantly seizes a 
stick, and flying towards him, exclaims, 


Humphrey—thou lazy loon, thou sleepy dolt, 

Hast no more manners than a surly cur 

That basks himself before his master's hearth, 

And interdicts, with snarls, companionship. 

Come, get thee up, thy betters must have way— 

No frowns nor grumblings—faster, faster, 

Perhaps ¢hat wiil make thee stir the quicker lad. 
: [ Beating hun. 

A word will put a noble steed on fire, 

But mules and asses must be beaten, Sirs. 


OFFICER. 

He seems half idiot, do not strike the youth. 
ALICE. 

Your pardon yet, upon my life the dolt 
Is yet more knave than fool, ’tis laziness; 
He can stir fast enough when mischief blows 
Her crack’d horn in the province—up, up, quick, 
Give placé to those, I am asham'd to see, 
Do lack thy rude ta’en seat. There, take thy hat 
And hide thee in the scullery for awhile 
Or watch from out its windows the plied skiffs 
Of our industrious fishermen, and learn, 
If in = soul one spark of pride is pent, 
From them a lesson of activity. 
There, get thee in. ‘I'm glad at any price 
To earn such easy riddance., I pray your pardon, 
It angers me, when I have spent on him 
Such pains and trouble ever thus to reap, 
So foul and thin a harvest. Do now drink, 
Forbearance tells a sad tale of a feast. 


OFFICER, 
Toil, madam, sweetens every friendly bowl, 
And hospitality doth ever seem 
The daintiest spice that ere can sweeten it. 
You do not pledge us, lady, come, “ our king,” 
Let it be honour’d from a woman’s lip. 
' ALICE. 
Ay, with the lip and heart, here’s to the king. 
What would the leaves be if the trunk were gone!) 
he king—-my king! oh may each loyal soul 


Elatige ou as I do now. 
(Thep uth of an oar is heard, and a cry from the waters.) 
OFFICER. 
What noise was that ? 
That stupid f t again, Vl lay lif 
t stupid fool again, I'll lay my life, 
He'll pin me with cainchief--sirrah, how now ?— 
A minute gentlemen—now let us see 
Tf there's a virtue in a faggot stick. | , 
[ She goes in. - 
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OFFICER, |}, 
A merry dame this, comrade ; on my soul 
I'd rather she should pet my neighbour here 
Than sit the mistress of = Mon J 
Her tongue doth smack of spirit, e her wine, 
A little tartish, faith. But peace, shecomes—. | 
What news good hostess? you look cheerily. - 


ALICE, 

Laugh with me, gentlemen—I pray you laugh, 
jiown my life I hardly dar'd bake. 
Yon saucy and ill-manner’d simpleton, 
Had heart to show so much of enterprize. 
Would you believe it, Sirs, he’s Gone, aye, gone, 
O’er the deep lake, and turn’d a fisherman, 
Preferring—there he’s wise, to catch the prey, 
To being caught himself. Well, let him go, 
Great things do oft arise from little cause, 
And I have heard of people weaving robes, 
And donning crowns, whose dawn was very mists, 
And morning but a cloud. Youdo not laugh— 
I marvel much you cannot feel the joy, 
That makes me now so merry—come now, 
I'll drink with you, and just to suit the time, 
A measure fill up to you, truant fool, 
That gives us thus the slip; fill, good Sirs, fill, 
I will not havea pin’s pce in the ae 
For light to show itself; fill, good Sirs, fill, 
To thé rough barque that now is on the way, 
And may perchance, like that of Argosie, 
Bear the true golden fleece. I thank you, en, 
And now farewell, your pardon for the nig 
Heav'n is my help, and God has sav'd the right. 

| [ashe is going out, enter Pearson. 


PRARSON. eee 
Still here, still here, (is it not eee yet!) 


Now where, now where’s Gustavus 
OFFICER, 
) ; vus ? 
. PEARSON, | 
he, he that you saw, the illeclad man, . 
Ay, re bides he, wife? ., tf 
OFFICER. 
Quick, where is Gustavus ? 
ALICE, 
Safe, safe! He is— 
PEARSON. . 
Where? 
ALICE. 2” ate 
>. +».Overthe waters 


"TE: Ss. 
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. Nots.—The original story, which elicited this attempt (the first) at sketching 
thamalc sen, will be found (a Sir Robert Ker Porters “ Skolces in Rosia 
Sweden.” I have but, in a trifling degree, deparied from the prose narrative of the 
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SELINA; OR, WOMEN OF THE DAY, 


It was not without a considerable 
of pleasure that I read a recent 
article, which treated, with much 
asperity, on the present degeneracy of 
women's education. There was, in- 
deed, more of satire than warmth of 
feeling in the critique: the subject, 
however, interested me, for I have the 
welfare of the sex at heart, and would 
willingly forego a portion of the en- 
tertainment derived from magazines, 
could afew of their pages be success- 
fully employed in producing a refor- 
mation in the mode of educating the 
fairer portion of creation. In my opi- 
nion, Nature has not given either a 
fairer or finer specimen of her work- 
manship than a woman, as she ought 
tobe. But what is that? This is a 
question not easily answered, if we 
may judge from the diversity of opi- 
nions on this head ; but it is to be la- 
mented that there are so many unde- 
niable examples of what she ought 
not to be. That the society of wo- 
man, where a misguided education 


has not crossed and obviated the pur- , 


poses of naturé, is eminently qualified 
to soften and subdue the native cae 
of man, and to render him mote capable 
of all the softe? charms and endear- 
ments of social life cannot be doubted, 
Her education should therefore be so 
conducted as to promote, instead of 
marring, these original, wise, and bene- 
ficent designs of nature; but, unhap- 
pily, the gifts which nature has so mu- 
nificently lavished upon lovely woman 
are most wofully abused, and now 
only tend to blemish, nay, to despoil 
her of her native attractions. Affec- 
tation is mistaken for grace, flippancy 
for wit (and what has a woman to do 
with wit 2) a sarcastic and unamiable 
suppression of feeling when offended, 
for gentleness of temper—a forward 
manner of discussing and comment- 
ing upon opinions, for cleverness— 
loud censure upon other women's con- 
duct, for prudence—and as for house- 
wives— 
* Angels and ministers of grace defend us !’ 
-they have not even the decency to 
dissemble the character. But gently, 
tly, my pen, it is not the women I 


, but’ the system Of ‘their 


et et eR 
(herself the victim of an erroneous 





education), who are launched into ac- 
tual scenes of dissipation. Every 
night a concert, ball, party, or play: 
the days are devoted to'their toilets ; 
so that absolutely their time is wholly 
divided between their beds, looking- 
glasses, and the crowd. Coquetry be- 
comes the ruling passion of the mind, 
nor have they a second idea beyond 
the frivolities of the day, Yet, strange 
to say, it is the intention of mothers 
to get their daughters well married, 
after thus disqualifying them for the 
blessings, and preparing them for the 
miseries of a married state. Undoubt- 
edly there must be a distinct class of 
men, with an equally refined educa- 
tion, to be wedded to such comforts, 
to such companions, to the solaces of 
a man’s wearied spirit, There are 
some women less dangerous in their 
natures—gifted with a tolerable share 
of beauty, a little observation, an apt- 
ness of eas a versatile ima- 
gination, with ‘soine talent for letter- 
weniies Each of these qualifications, 
if guided and properly directed, is 
fitted to form’one of the elements of 
mental ‘and social happiness; but it 
is possible that a too partial father, 
watching the improvements and at- 
tractions of his girl, corrupts all Na- 
ture’s bounty; for, by misguided 
praises, and ill-timed. display, he 
chokes up the incipient germs of the 
growing virtues with vanity, and all 
that might have been good d 

rates, and turns toevil. The majority 
of girls are now of this cast and cha- 
racter—clever in I conversation, 
smart at repartee, quick in perception, 
prompt in observation, and frequentl 
evincing indications of a mind, form 
by nature for accomplisiments and 
endowments of the highest order, but 
from a system of education, which is 
not only erroneous, but superficial, 
they become only the reflection of 
what is good; they evince neither 
heart nor application in whatever 
they do: thus their actions are too 
frequently productive of ill, both to 
themselves and their connexions, J 
once witnessed a melancholy instance 
of my assertion, and I think it pot 
PN we Ce to public perusal ; 
“for. althougl det tins 

little itereat Yak 


tunes of a ‘llowacreatie titeah a 
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child’s scholastic routine, yet it may 
be a hint to the vanity “of parents ; 
and there’is food for reflection to girls, 
Who are now affording glaring ex- 
amples of this generation's immo- 


of 

rality. |" 
oie eorge Hartington was the young- 
est of three Sronbers whose i caalehe 
were pe affluent, Semarey his 
pecuniary pects being very limit- 
ed, ‘his ‘other apprenticed him to a 
bookseller ; but his qualifications fit- 
tmg "him for the gaieties of a drawing- 
rather than the more serious du- 


ties of a‘ counter, business was ne- 

ected, fight reading, which gave a 
pe sh to his mind which his station in 
ife did not require, was his sole pur- 
opt. ue the term of his articleship 
expired, leaving young Harrington 
very, unfit to earn his livelihood, and 
he was accordingly thrown a depend- 
ant on ‘his father. Being handsome, 
however, well-informed, and possessed 
of :prepossessing manners, he very 
soon pero his fortune by mar- 
riage with a young lady of consider- 
able yee Twelve ‘months had 

. » 


note when the happy couple 


' # 


| ‘by the dearest pledge 

which Nature ‘grants to, the union: of 
affection, Mrs. Harrington smiled in 
Jy op a little’ boy; but Harrington 
expressed many regrets ‘that it was 
not “a daughter, ‘Thirteen months 
ter s his wish was granted; his 
wife presented bim- with a girl, and 
mayan hour did hé lavish in the 
lation of her future bright- 


eas, As a child, Selina Harrington 
( ate ee her) was bir ped 
fal 5" her’ da eyes and long 

i fasten” contrasted, well with a 
fire clear, complexion, her curly hair, 
which a mother’s taste (not to say her 
vain) fadated her to train in ring: 
lets, falling on the wellsturned shoul- 
dery'of the little beauty ; and Mrs. HL 
had e*peculiar nianuer of dressing her 
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shrewdness and quickness of percep.’ 
tion, which ured hér the praise 
and flattery of all her friends and ad- 
mirers, were the result. of the minutest 
care and study, if not of absolute cum 
ning, the most dangerous as well as 
the most despicable quality in a wo. 
man. At the early age of four she 
read very accurately—at five, recited 
several speeches from sceves in Shak. 
speare's’ plays—had read them all; 
with an excellent comprehension. 
What a pity that innocence, which, 
at least, should die a natural death, 
should thus early be wrested from its 
legitimate abode! I one day found 
her sympathizing with the heroine ofa 
romance ; and upon asking her father 
why he suffered the child,to: fill her 
head with nonsense, he replied, that 
the errors arising from the perusal of 
novels:‘may be checked when she is 
older. I argued, in vain, that her 
taste and ideas would be fixed and 
vitiated at the same moment. He 
maintained that the language of the 
book she was reading was chaste and 
elegant, and would form her style, 
while, at the same time, she would be- 
come satiated with fiction, and her 
relish for essential reading become 
fixed. and permanent. Harrington's 
notions of human nature were col- 
lected from books,, mine from’ long 
experience and _ strict ' observation. 
When eight years old Selina was sent 
to school, and at that period their far 
mily was increased by two girls and @ 
boy; but: Harrington’s hopes. and 
fondness were centered in his eldest 
girl, the others were his playthings, 
his pretty little darlings, while she 
was hisidol, At school the system 
of education was so different from 
that adopted by her: father, and so 
much less entertaining, that she con- 
ceived a dislike to all the pursuits al- 
lotted her, The little manoguvres that 
were heretofore innocent were now 
called more vigorously into action, to 
aid her escape from punishment, for 
occasional fits of idleness. Possessed 
of a precocious. genius, the younger 
children were not fit companions for 
‘her, and the elder girls, finding her, 
what they chose. to term, -too -kuow- 
ing, she was shunned cae toe 

thrown: on the resources-of /her 


own mind, she v sdon i 
own mind, she very 


ey and) cruelly situs 
ated; and at length was so uniconquet 





blll | i = — 
. . 


ably romantic, that her mind took 
a discontented turn, a_ restlessness 
from which it was never extricated. 
Her productions were shewn to a 
ceeeh of flattering knaves, who scru- 

not to sacrifice their veracity 
to their interest, and her father’s super- 
added eulogies, combined with other 
circumstances, served to convince her 
that she must be the heroine of every 
transaction at all connected with her ; 
and excitation became so necessary to 
her existence, that she avowed it zm- 
possible to live the every day life of 
this worl’. When fourteen years of 
age she left school, possessed of a 
very superficial knowledge of all that 
constitutes the education of a true 
gentlewoman. Many a fruitless effort 
did her mother make to draw her 
attention to domestic duties. No! 
the confinement of school being now 
at an end, liberty was her constant 
theme; pleasure and conquest were 
the only objects worthy her ambition, 
and where her beauty failed, she would 
have recourse to some art, Or express 
some very strange sentiment in order 
to make herself conspicuous, She 
was one of those ladies who rather 
choose to be noticed, even with dis- 
gust, than remain in obscurity. Mrs. 
Harrington saw, and endeavoured to 
check, the errors of her daughter; but 
this was weaving Penelope's web, for 
her work was undone as soon as 
executed, by her husband’s foolish 
infatuation. Selina was unfortunate 
enough to lose her mother before she 
was fifteen. At that unripe age, with 
such ideas and propensities as I have 
described, it was indeed a misfortune 
to be left mistress of her own actions, 
(for she discovered that her father was 
her tool,) with entire sway over her 
brothers and sisters, except her eldest 
brother, against whoin she entertained 
a most inveterate dislike, for he was 
sensible of her errors, and tried various 
means to correct them; but brothers 
are not always the most judicious 
monitors for girls, After the first 
burst of grief for the loss of his wife 
had subsided, Mr. Harrington pointed 
Outto Selina the new duties imposed 
upon her; he besought her to be a 
mother to his children, (for there were 
seven younger than herself,) he en- 
trusted the future superintendance of 
his.house to her care, and for a short 
time the novelty of her situation was 
sufficient to call forth all her exertion 
¥.M. May, 1823. 
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to the task ; but the housewife’s occu- 
pations soon became monotonous; it 
wanted all the characters of romance, 
and this was what no girl of genius 
could endure. It was therefore thrown. 
aside, the care of the house left to her 
next eldest sister, who was then thir- 
teen years old, Selina's time was spent 
in her own room, writing novels, or 
love letters, except when she strayed 
from home in search of events, for 
life was insupportable without them, 
I was walking one day with a friend 
of mine and met her alone, when her 
dress was so outrée, and herself so, 
highly rouged, that [ found it difficult 
to persuade him she was a gurl of re- 
spectability. We parted shortly after- 
wards, he turned back and followed 
Selina: he addressed her, she entered 
into conversation with him, and ac- 
cepted his card; he appointed a place, 
of assignation, and she met him the, 
following day; they corresponded by 
letter, (for Selina was too proud of 
her abilities with the pen to lose an 
Opportunity for display,) and he was 
at length introduced into her father’s 
house, as the acquaintance of her 
female and bosom friend, the only one 
she could preserve. Their characters,, 
though dissimilar in external form were 
of the same materials, and they acted 
well in the height of their friendship 
for each other's rnin; both mother- 
less, and fostered by fond credulous 
fathers, who were easily imposed upon. 
I one night saw them alone in the 
boxes of Covent Garden Theatre, where 
they soon formed an acquaintance 
with two strange men, by whom they 
were escorted home. A new corres- 
pondence was the result, and this was 
a constant practice, until at last Selina 
was so well accustomed to hear the 
nonsense which men _ whisper into 
the ears of flighty women, that she 
fancied every man made love to her, 
whether he did or did not. In the 
latter case she sometimes found. it 
difficult to impress others with the 
belief; but Selina thought there was 
no harm ina white lie. 1 have seen 
her in a theatre, when her extraor- 
dinary conduct, and the extravagant 
style of her dress, attracted the atten- 
tion and notice of every man around 
her; and she mistook their. imperti- 
nent glances for admiration, 1 have 
heard her boast of these conquests to 
her father, and he was as blind as her- 


self. Nox did me the friend who’ 
- 
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evertried to undeceive him. The course 
she ran led her into a species of extra- 
vagance, which her annual allowance 
could but ill afford, although it was 
a more liberal one than is allowed to 
many girls moving in the first circles. 
The society she courted (generally 
women of dashing appearance, if not of 
doubtful reputation, the greater her 
esteem for them), encouraged her pro- 
pensity for dress, till she was involved 
to some extent among her father’s 
trades-people. Her mother’s trinkets 
were soon sacrificed at the same shrine 
of unconquerable folly. She had 
now made a little world of misfor- 
tunes for herself. Surrounded by 
pecuniary difficulties, a constant dread 
of her assignations being discovered, 
she deemed it not only prudent, but 
necessary, to be accompanied by one 
of her younger sisters, dreading to 
lose her father's good opinion and 
confidence, of which she knew herself 
to be unworthy. All this was too 
much for a young mind and consti- 
tution. She was not yet nineteen; 
her health became impaired; a deep 
melancholy took possession of her; 
and Selina was but a sorry companion, 
except when under the influence of 
great mental excitement, which some- 
times produced an artificial flow of 
spirits, which frequently led her 
intu the commission of acts, bringing 
with them long and unavailing re- 
rets. She became discontented with 
herself, hated the home where she 
continually witnessed the disorder and 
devastation caused by her own wan- 
tonness; and gradually degenerated 
from a lively thoughtless gul, whose 
faults were of the head, not of the 
heart, into a fretful designing woman, 
devoid of every commendable feeling. 
All affection for her father was choked 
by her incessant fear of his being un- 
deceived respecting her conduct; he 
observed an evident change in his 
girl but she found it easy to persuade 
im that it was the result of ill health. 
The protracted evil at length arrived. 
A perfidious friend (for poor Selina 
was of too communicative a disposi- 
tion to preserve her own secrets,) 
thought proper to disclose to Mr, 
Harrington the true state of his daugh- 
ter's irs. The shock was indeed 
great, for a father to find the being he 
had imagined perfect, running a career 
which, in any one else, he would 
have pronounced uppardonable ; but 
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it was his Selina, his darling girl, he 
forgave all, disbelieved half that was 
told to him, and loved her as much as 
ever; for, although he could not trace 
the causes, still he discovered that she 
was shunned by every woman of re. 
spectability ; and the very men who 
had been her flatterers, either with 
some good natured intent or inter. 
ested purpose, would convey stran 
insinuations to his ear, which he he. 
sitated not to set down to the account 
of jealousy. The more the world con. 
demned, the more he prized Selina. 
She made several attempts by her pen 
to afford herself the means of carrying 
on her continued routine of extrava. 
gance; but she had not talent to suc. 
ceed, or it was marred by the stings 
of an uneasy conscience. She aped, 
but could not be, a literary character ; 
her knowledge was superficial, and 
her experience still less. Hence arose 
accordingly another source of chagrin, 
At length she began to perceive that 
her utmost. exertions were requisite to 
command the attentions of men, and 
she was constantly reminded of it by 
the numberless intricacies in which 
she was entangled by the falsehoods 
told to disguise this truth from others. 
She looked upon every woman whose 
attractions exceeded her own as an 
enemy. Their reputations were sacri- 
ficed to her revenge and artifice ; until 
at length conscious that her character 
and her conduct became notorious, 
she repelled the influence of every 
better feeling, and set the world at 
defiance. She thought it sufficient to 
give even her father the semblance of 
an excuse for her actions, although he 
still loved on, still admired; but to 
keep up the delusion she found it 
necessary to undermine his opinions 
of all around him, nor did she spare 
ner brothers and sisters, By com- 
menting loudly on their little faults, 
she at /east withdrew his attention 
from her own actual crimes. Selina 
pride, not principle, had preserved 
what the world term her honour, and 
although in no other respect merito- 
rious, and hardly in that, she was up 
to the age of twenty a virtuous woman. 
I say virtuous, inasmuch as her con- 
duct had caused many fruitless at- 
tempts on her chastity ; but she was 
too heartless to be betrayed into an 
ardent affection, and too cunning to 
be deceived by any man, However, 
she was to be outwitted, and the dis- 
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tress to which she was reduced by the 
pressure of creditors made her fall an 
easier victim. Anoble Lordcontrived 
to decoy her into the country, and 
was married to ber by his own vaiet ; 
and when she was undecvived respect- 
ing her aggrandisement, she received 
news at the same time of her father’s 
utter ruin, caused by her extravagance 
and neglect of his affairs, The shock 
was too gieat for her mind. She was 
bereft of fortitude by a series of p tty, 
but at length extensive, misfortunes, 
and she put an end to her existence 
by poison, Never shall | forget the 
sight her funeral presented. ‘The de- 
‘ation of the house, which was once 
a scene of perfect delight. Even sor- 
row, to which in this world none are 
strangers, appeared to come there 
always in disguise, but now she wore 
her most deadly livery ; the house was 
nearly stript of funiture, and the me- 
lancholy vehicle of death was seen 
bearing away the origin of this devas- 
tation, when it was but too Jate. My 
blood now freezes when I call to re- 
collection the father's look of wreck- 
less despair; I rushed from his pre- 
sence; a little gold was all I had to 
offer—this was not consolation, Se- 
lina’s last sad knell fell heavily on my 
ear, my heart sunk low as it died 
away; yet I would that it were now 
pealing in the ears of many a girl 
who borders closely on poor Selina’s 
fate;.in the ears of fathers who are 
working for their own, and the ruin 
of their children, who treading closely 
in the paths of the unfortunate Selina, 
must inevitably, without a particular 
interposition of providence, share her 
fate, and leave her friends impressed 
with the same mournful and _heart- 
tending recollections. A woman 
should avoid cunning, as Eve should 
the serpent. By attempting to de- 
ceive others, she only succeeds in 
deceiving herself. Woman should be 
much more tenacious of her happiness 

an man, and should therefore more 
cautiously avoid all the paths and 
Snares that lead first to temptation, 
and afterwards to misfortune; for to 
the rough nature of man, those trials, 
to which, from her soft and tender 
Rature, women falls so easy and hap- 
less a victim, are but as the March 
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breeze, which braces and invigorates 

all sound and hardy constitutions. 

Man, like Atlas, gains new stiength by 

every fail, unless he be at once stran- 

gled hike Hercules; but woman has 

neither strength to endure nor fortis 
tude to enconnter the rough blasts of 
adversity. She is not formed to buf- 
fet with the world. Nature seems to 
have intended her solely for enjoying 
and dispensing all the softer delights 
and mulder telicity of social and 
domestic bliss. Capable of enjoying 
a more refined and exquisite portion 
of happiness herself, she is also capa- 
ble of imparting a greater portion of 
it to others; for hs it is only those 
who weep themselves that can melt 
the soul- to melancholy sadness, so is 
it only those who feel the inspiring 
glow of pleasure, that goddess who is 
painted with eyes so fair and measure 
so d:lightiul, that can raise the soul 
from the dull tenor and monotony of 
every day life. Woman is always 
either happy or miserable. While 
happy, she is the happiest of beings 
—while unhappy, the most wretched, 
She should therefore, as I have just 
observed, be more tenacious of her 
happiness than man, because it is of 
more value to her, and more fearful of 
losing it, because less capable of en- 
during its absence. How careful then 
should parents be to guard their daugh- 
ters against all thove habits, pursuits, 
and fashionable follies which obtain 
among the higher classes of society, 
and which, when pursued by those 
who are just placed below them, 
though too proud to acknowledge their 
secondary station, lead frequently to 
misery, and not unfrequently to in- 
famy and abandonment of character. 
The fate of woman generally depends 
on her education and ently habits, 
and to her parents, consequently, she 
owes her fortune or misfortune through 
life. Unlike man, she is easily con- 
verted to good or evil, and therefore 
cannot be handled too tenderly; but 
handle man as you will, and educate 
him as you please, he will always re- 
tain a portion of the good of evil dis- 
position which he inherited from 


nature. 
M. a M. 
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In despair, young William rushed 
— uncle's library. “ How now, 

“ Oh! uncle, can you conceive 
= thing so scandalous? Last week 
I found a poor girl sitting on the step 
of a door, with her feet all frozen 
and covered with chilblains. I car- 
ried her home; my mother kindly 
took her in, cured her, clothed her, 
and finding her utterly destitute, has 
retained her in her service. So to- 
day comes that petit-maitre of a par- 
son, who is always leering in the 
looking-glass, draws my mother aside 
with a great deal of mystery, and, 
after shrugging up his shoulders, 
drawing a long face, and humming 
and hawing, asks if it be true that 
she has received my mistress into the 
house, as all the town maintains? Is 
it not enough to make one mad, 
uncle? A good deed gains one an 
il] name.” 

“ Hem!” rejoined the uncle, 

* when you were silly enough, a few 
months ago, to fight a duel about 
some trifle or other, it was reported 
throughout the town that you had 
taken up the cudgels on behalf of an 
old’ man, whom your opponent had 
insulted; and every body extolled 
you. That report was no less false 
than the one which you now com- 
plain of, therefore set off one against 
the other.” 

“Alas! reputation is a miserable 
affair after all; the good and the bad 
are alike but half true.” 

* Often not so much as half true,” 
replied the uncle, “and every day 
iricteases the uncertainty of all our 
knowledge. A few centuries after 
the death of the most famed, -we 
know not what to think of them. 
Ki heroes, and poets must submit 
0b thie as well as you; and yet do 
théy pant with stich maddening de- 
sive after a thing that assumes a new 
form évéry instant, like the cloud of 
smoke issuing from my tobacco pipe. 
T'was just reading of Sisiphus, who 
may''serve us for an example. He 
réigned in Corinth. Many poets as- 
sign ‘him a place in the infernal re- 
gions, and give him a pretty trouble- 
sdtne task to perform, namely, to roll 
a huge stone up a mountain, and 
whtn he ‘has reached the top, and 
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SISIPHUS. 











































thinks his labour completed, the stone 
suddenly rolls down again to the 
bottom. Why does he endure this 


‘penance? One says, that he betray- 


ed the secrets of the gods. Jupiter 
had carried off Egina, the daughter of 
Asopus. The sorrowing father en- 
treated Sisiphus, who was privy to 
the abduction, to reveal to him the 
place of her confinement. This Sisi. 
phus consented to do, upon condition 
that Asopus should supply his castle 
with water. For this treachery Ju- 
piter banished him to Pluto’s doni- 
nions. 

“ Another maintains that his crime 
was the seduction of his niece, Lyro. 

“A third draws his information 
from Demetrius, an old commentator 
of Pindar on the Olympic games. Ac- 
cording to him, Sisiphus had com- 
manded his wife not to inter his 
corpse, but to throw it into the 
middle of the market-place. She 
obeyed him punctually. However, 
the ghost of Sisiphus took this in 
dudgeon, for he had done it only to 
ty her love. He begged permission 
of Pluto to leave the lower world for 
a few hours, in order to punish /his 
unfeeling widow. © It was granted, 
upon condition that he should be 
punctual in returning at the time ap- 
pointed. But as it is the common 
failing of our nature to despise what 
we possess, and to hanker incessantly 
after things which are beyond our 
reach, so it happened that Sisiphus 
was so much delighted with his re- 
turn to the world which he had lost, 
that he totally forgot his promise to 
Pluto; and it was not until after many 
years’ absence that he was forcibly 
dragged down again by Mercury, 
when the punishment before-mention- 
ed was awarded him. 

“ Others say, that he made incur- 
sions as a robber into the Attic terri- 
tory, where he caused all who fell 
into his hands to be executed under’ 
the most cruel tortures, until The- 
seus, the king of Athens, conquered 
and slew him. 

“ What think you now, William? 
Can a man have a worse reputation 
than this Sisiphus? For, let which 
you will be true, he was either a trai~ 
tor, a voluptuary, a fool, or a robber. 
But, now, what ‘Homer says of 


















him: ‘ Sisiphus had cast Death in 
chains, and held him a prisoner man 
ears; until, at length, Mars, insti- 
ed by Pluto, set him at liberty ; for 
the lower world remained empty, be- 
cause men no longer died.”” “ And 
how does Homer explain this? How 
did Sisiphus hold death in chains ?” 
“By Peace. He was the wisest of 
mortals. He not. only lived in per- 
sonal concord with all his neighbours, 
but it was his constant endeavour to 
keep them at peace with each other. 
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By this means he brought prosperit 
and affluence into his Daaianens 
his subjects were no longer a prey to 
the havocofwar, = © 43) »! 
“Let this be a lesson to you, Wile 


liam. Avoid evil and do good; prea: 


fer the approbation of your own con- 
science to the good opinion of the 
world ; the former is the certain con- 
sequence of well doing; the latter is 
often the reward of the undeserving 
and the wicked,” bo 
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* More honour’d in the breach than in the observance.”’ 


SnaAKsPeane’s Hanilel, 


Vivere est cogitare, et videre, is a very 
ancient, but a very wholesome adage, 
and when I look upon many customs 
which the inhabitants of this well- 
peopled world so affectionately and 
so pertinaciously cling to, through 
tide and time, I begin to think that 
not a few of these may be dispensed 
with, and that without putting the 
national faith in jeopardy, or banish- 
ing its politeness to the north pole. 
What a number of superfluous, and 
troublesome, and incongruous cere- 
monies are still maintained, at the 
expense of elegance and comfort in 
our social intercourse with each 
other; and so absurd are they, so 
little conducive to the dignity of so- 
ciety, or even to the consequence of 
individuals, one would really think 
we preferred playing our parts in 
strait waistcoats, or to walk through 
the world with fetters upon our ac- 
tions. 

It has been exceedingly well ob- 
served, that true politeness consists 
im ease, to which good sense is a 
happy auxiliary. Form and false pa- 
rade stick close to the ignorant and 
the vulgar. 

Should we -not think it a very 
Mareh madness to stickle for prece- 

» when a matter of cousequence 
demanded that we waste not a single 
moment ?. And yet Mistress 


} 


from the city, will stand bobbing and 
curtseying to her neighbour, Madam. 
Higginson, and exclainm—* La,.no, 
madam— indeed, ma’am—’pon m 
honour, I. can’t go first”—and 
about—the rain coming down | 
bucket-fulls the while—who should 
first ascend the steps, and ensconce 
themselves on the leathern seats of a 
dirty hackney-coach, al 
“Then again —oh, it is, horrible, 
most horrible !”—after we have en- 
dured, sat out, these thirty minutes 
of awkward ceremony and awful sus- 
pense,—the half hour before. the 
summons of a dress party dinner 


reaches the drawing: Foony —xishe 


again, when all are“ like hounds new 


slipped,’ ready to dash towards. the. 
savoury fragrance of soups and sire. 
loins, to have the main body ,de-, 
ranged, and the rear thrown into dis«; 
order, by the starch and brocaded 
ceremony of two silk-rustling dows. 


agers, debating who should first én 


the “ promised land,” and marshal, 
the hungry detachwent to the object. 


of all their wishes. Shakspeare 
have had this custom in his “ mi 


eye,” when he wrote the words. of 
enough, 


my motto. It is crooked 
truly. 


preliminaries have been. arran 


and.the seats. duly apportigned, even, 
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there misfortunes—they never will 
come singly, and like angel visits, 
“ far between’”’—follow us, and poli- 
tesse spoils our fish and cools our 
soup. We must wait till every one 
at the table is provided for, before 
we venture to taste the viands the 
bounty of our host has piled upon our 
plate. The onset must not be made 
till the commissariat has delivered 
out every ration, and (in et 
until the “ little drummer-boys an 
all” are prepared to charge in com- 
— This is another touch of po- 
icy, which runs, like Hogarth’s line 
of beauty, only it lacks its utility. It 
should be reformed altogether. 

Then your health-drinking, that 
perplexing and dissonant “practice, 
with what an increase of comfort 
might that be abolished! Like bid- 
ding for a favourite lot at an auction, 
one is actually obliged, in a large 
company, to wait chances, and race 
for speaking time between the dis- 
cordant Babel of rival toasters; and 
we think ourselvess too happy to 
catch the eye of our hostess, and to 
escape with a mere nod from the vo- 
ciferous ceremony. They lay its in- 
troduction at a monarch’s door; but 
I can assure all fashionable people, 
that the “ drink weal” of the Saxon 
is quite out now at palaces and in 
“ king's houses.” 

Song singing—I mean the indis- 
criminate chaunting of mixed so- 
cieties, when the bowl and bottle 
make those 
“ Who once could sing, sing now the 

more, 
And those to sing, who never sung be- 
fore,”’ 


that is an abomination which will ad- 
mit of lopping. I do not quarrel 
with a good sea, or sporting song, 
with a cheerful catch, or a cheering 
melody, but with the absurd custom 
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of asking and expecting all to sing— 
from the pouting miss, who will bear 
teazing for a full hour before she 
complies, to the eager balladmonger, 
who, having half a dozen ditties, 
ready cut and dried, is uneasy and 
restless till he has poured their full 
flood of discord upon your much in. 
jured ears. I quite agree with some 
writer of an earlier day, when he says, 
that “ if a lady or a gentleman has a 
fine voice (and knows how to use it, 
he should have added), it is sensible 
to entreat them to sing, and it is 
good humoured when they comply;” 
but I also go along with him, when he 
adds, that if “ the resolution is made 
of a company singing alternately, it 
is enough to confound one’s senses, 
and make a philosopher vow that he 
will, like Timon, avoid the society of 
man.” Certes, your sing-song com- 
panies are equivocal comforts, for 

“‘ What ear, ye syrens, can endure the 

pest 
Of a man roaring, like a storm at west? 
Or who can bear, that bath an ear at all, 
To hear some hoyden miss for evenings 
squall ? 
Give me, ye gods, my cabin free ftom 


care, 
And jingling nightingales in darkling air.” 


These are only the advanced 
guard, my good masters, of the army 
of Crooked comforts I have under my 
command —some other time I may 
take the field again, and parade a se- 
cond detachment before you, and for 

our warning. Mr. Beresford may 
probably be content with the two 
volumes he has already written ; but, 
if not, I am quite sure I have matter 
“deep and dangerous” wherewithal 
to furnish him for the compilation of 
two additional tomes, descriptive of 
“ The Miseries of Human Life.” ; 


Burton Crescent, May 10, 1825. 


THE SUN. 


Trov art a radiant giant, mighty San! 

To whom the universe for life and light 

Must trust for ever, as it, aye, hath done— 

Unto the hour in which | proudly write 

Of thy divinity and splendors bright, 

That make the skies transparent, and the earth 

And eloquent ocean, in its billowy height, 

Things of surpassing beauteousnes, and mirth, 
And all sublimity from thee hath glorious bitth! 








March 4, 1825. 


Poetry. 


Thou hast no home, thou universal king?! 
Thy wand'rings last for ever, and no rest 
Shall ere be thine allotment: wild birds sing 
In air awhile, then seek their quiet nest, 

Within whose down they slumber and are blest ; 
Ships, which the lordly billows long have hurl’d 
Across the many-colour'd ocean's breast, 

At length repose, with every proud sail furl'd ; 

But thou dost ever roll, untir'd, from world to world. 


As little as the eagle heeds the chir 

Of sparrows, the base clouds dost ion regard 

Which linger round thee, and thy throne usurp : 

For a brief moment is thy face debarr'd, 

From gazing upon earth, and they retard 

Awhile the Scighthens of thy seven-fold beam ; 

But scarce an instant is its grandeur marr'd— 

The clouds dissolve before thy wrathful gleam, 
Again the mountains glow, and sparkles every stream. 


Thou art the source of each diviner thought, 

That wakes the soul to passion ; every ray 

Ot thine with inspiration’s self is fraught, 

And where thy fires, in their resistless play, 

Pour on the dry earth a terrific day, 

Here beat the bosoms unto which belong 

The wildest feelings that the spirit sway, 

And prompt to actions, great in right, or wrong, 
Which form th’ immortal themes of never-dying song. 


Thou priest over all lands, majestic globe ! 
Giving new seasons unto every clime ;— 
The torrid earth by scorching fires enrobe ; 
Thou bring’st to northern realms their summer time, 
Making the frozen grownd burst forth sublime 
With kindling verdure, and the icy Pole 
Of the same beams that turn the gentle rime, 
To healthful moisture, feels the stern control— 
Its fetters slowly break—and forth the free waves roll! 


May, 1825. H. Ab. 


TELL ME NOT STARS. 


TELL me not stars that your splendour is bright, 
That ye yield the clouds with a beauteous light, 
What will ye be when the moon sets sail, 

But the tinsel spots that gemmeth her veil ? 


Tell me not snow drops, though sweet ye be, 
And crocus too, there are none like we— 
Where will your humbler fragrance flee, 
When the rose asserts her victory ? 


Tell me ye birds that warble now, 

On the budding sprig, and the bursting bough ; 
What shall we think of our chirping spell, 
When we hear the song of the nightingale? 


But bright as the moon comes my lady love, 
And her voice is as nightingale’s song in the grove, 
And her lips, and her breath, is a rose blown full, 

And nothing is half so beautiful! 





J. FS. 
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MAY FLOWERS. 


TEN years ago—what a revolution 
does a little span of time make !—ten 
years ago | joined in its pleasantries, 
enjoyed its simplicity, participated in 
its orgies, and was the wiidest, mer- 
riest, faithfullest—it may be—silliest 
votary (for, after all, some may say, 
what is there in the gambols of 
healthy and happy lads and lasses 
about a pole) of May-day, like that 
whieh is now rising in beauty and 
splendour upon half the world. What 
a “‘ chavge” has come over “ the spi- 
rit of my dream” since that period ! 
But wherewithal has the world to do 
with the blighted and blasted designs, 
the vanished hope visions, baseless as 
a spectre, of an individual? Why 
should I thrust a tale of disappoint- 
ment upon those who may themselves 
be enduring that silent grief which 
cracks the heart's strings? 


“* To each his sufferings: all are men 
Condemn’d alike to groan; 

The tender for another’s pain, 
Th’ unfeeling for his own.” 


Let us, therefore put on at least the 
semblance of joy; to be merry is to 
be wise, and we will discourse cheer- 
fully for a little time of May-day and 
May-flowers—ay, even as we were 
wont to do ten years ago. 

Come, come, let us away to the 
great city, where flowery branches 
are decorating every door, and the 
hawthorn waves gracefully on every 
bonnet—let us join with the morris- 
dancers, the maskers, the revellers that 
ply their innocent antics in every part 
—see, see, 

“* With coat of Lincoln green, ard 
mantle, too, 

And horn of ivory mouth, and buckle 
bright, 

And arrows winged with peacock’s fea- 
thers light, 

And trusty bow well gathered of the 
yew.” 


Here cometh the Lord of the May, 
hight Robin Hood himself, and by his 
side stalketh the jolly Tuck, that 
Prince of Friars; and there his “ green 
wood beauty,” Maid Marian, “ habited 
in pretty forest plight,” trips it featiy, 
the presiding goddess of the pageant. 
But out upon it, 1 do forget myself, 
these are of the olden time, very 
things of antiquity which have yielded 


to time and change, and though inno. 
cent and fanciful, have been unable to 
withstand the all-powerful hand of 
novelty. They have fallen and left 
us nothing at this day but to regret 
their disuse, even as we did ten years 
ago. 
But the May-pole is not yet quite 
banished the land whereon it once 
stood, a pride and a pleasure to the 
lowly and the great. I know a place - 
—’tis but an hour's walk—where we 
shall see rosy-cheeked damsels, and 
sun-embrowned peasants, vindicating 
the primitive simplicity of our fore. 
fathers, and still maintaining, in rustic 
mitth and unsophisticated jollity, the 
honest and hearty pageantries of the 
day. Is not the green and verdant 
carpet, figured and embossed with 
real, not mimic flowers, and those 
hued over with the dyes of nature, as 
pleasing to the eye, and delightful to 
the sense, as the chalked floors of the 
artificially decorated ball-room? Are 
not those violets and primroses, ga- 
thered from her cottage garden, which 
adorn yon blue-eyed maiden’s brows, 
equal in becoming splendour to the 
wreaths of pearl and strings of dia- 
monds which glitter among the po- 
lished tresses of the fair creatures that 
dwell in palaces? Come, come, we 
are all of us but “ children of a larger 
growth ;” let us therefore throw away 
fashion, clothe ourselves in good-na- 
ture and humility, and hie away to 
the village of my progenitors, We 
shall have a hearty welcome at the 
good vicar's; his daughters will play 
and sing to us, and the home-brewed 
will o’ermantle the family tankard for 
our refreshment; and that which 
“maketh glad the heart of man”— 
wine, generous wine, will not be with- 
held. Come, come, these shall be for 
our use and service, and the merti- 
ment shall cease not till we have made 
the rustics “ crow like chanticleer” at 
our participating agility around their 
May-pole. Let us “ up, up and be 
doing,” it will put me so much in 
mind of ten years ago. ; 
But it may be, that you look with 
envy upon the day, my indefatigable 
sportsman. The “ choice time of the 
ear” has put a negative to your 
are-huntsand your fox-chases. Your 






occupation is for atime gone your 
horn is not again to be sounded in 
the vallies, or upon the hill-top, and 
the huntress of the chase has retired 
to her summer bower, till the leaf 
shall have again dropped, and the 
Bud shal! have withered. But do not 
he angry; my ‘hearty son of the sport. 
field, that you must say, 

Go, rest thee, old gun, in thy case ; 

In the kennel go, sleep thee, my dog; 
There’s Summer must pass O’er our face, 
Bre again—the three graces —we jog.” 
There is yet amusement healthy and 
cheering for' you, and May is the 

fn that comes smilingly towards 
you, beckoning to their embrace. 
There isthe busy race-course—there 
is the silent river—there is the bowl- 
ing-green and the cricket-ground. 
Ennii and inactivity are strangers {o 
them, and therefore they should be of 
your acquaintance; now it is that 
they put on “ newest gloss,”—hie 
away to their enjoyments, and may 
you, in the vortex of their influence, 
find half the innocent amusement 
which was conferred upon me ten 
years ago, 

This is May-day, and it is a beauti- 
fal day with us. in the country; the 
spring-buds of promise are shooting 
out from my honeysuckles and sweet- 
briars; my tulips are as gay as a 
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my peas are already throwing out from 
their white blossoms dainty fruit; the 
birds are chirping their love tales, and 
stealing the apple flowers beneath my 
study window; and 


** Bounteous nature, deck’d so gay, 
Shows ’tis her genial holiday.” 


May all this meekness and splendour 
trace the picture of your lives, my 
young friends—you that are just en- 
tering upon the May of your carcer— 
and I am sincere in the wish, and 
strong in the hope, may the fragrance 
and beauty, which providence now 
dispenses, to gladden and profit its 
creatures, impregnate themselves with 
our fortunes, and scatter a balm of 

ealing about you, so that the thorns 
which will arise, the clouds which will 
lower against and over the best of us, 
may be robbed of some of their viru- 
lency, and lessened of some of their 
danger; and when you look back, in 
later years, upon “ the joys of your 
dancing days,’ and smile again at 
the ocean of sweets the influential 
spirit of the day sets ia agitation, may 
you, on this annual holiday, this ecom- 
mencement of a ** merry season,” this 
chamberlain to Summer's. palace. of 
plenty, bless the great first cause, of 
your comforts, and say | am still as 
1eart-whole and happy as 1 was ten 
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Look'd for the small flash of that . 
Whose lips ere long, with a ikend, 
Of earth-born thunder, must reveal 

The death and burial of the sun, 

Who, like a warrior, finds his grave 

Ev’n where he falls—in the red wave. 

Remember'st thou, as long we waited, 

And thought the courier sound belated, 

Upon its dim and trackless way 

Over the wild of waters, how 

We listen'd, till a strange dismay 
Grew upon either’s cheek and brow, 

From the accumulated thought 

Of that slow-coming shock, now wrought 

Up by our fancies, thus left free, 

To something dread as dread may be? 

Remember'st thou the childish terror 
That expectation raised within us, 

As though the crash could break that mirror, 
Of ocean into storms, and din us 

With such o’erwhelming noise, that life 
Would sink beneath the very clangor, 

Of such a devilish, deafening strife, 
Subdued ev'n by the voice of anger? 

And when it came, so soft, so low, 

And half melodious, too, as though 

The Nereids of the wave, who brought 

That harsh-tongued spirit o’er, had taught 

Their music to him on the road! 

Oh! how our little faces glow'd, 

Blushing that they could ever fail 

In blushes, and be cold and pale, 

With fear of what could hardly fright 
A leveret from its dream, and might 

Pass for the rush of a rude gale! 

Then first would we begin to feel 

The night air of the ocean steal 

Round us its damp and icy finger ; 

And as we scamper’d from the cliff, 

Whence nought was seen to bid us linger, 
Nor beam, nor bird, nor even a skifi— 
Laughingly home, we pray'd that 7f, 

Which Heaven forefend! in after days 

The black magician, Fear, should raise 

Demons, commission'd yet with ill, 

Before our eyesight—such as kill 

Joy’s tender life, without a wound, 

They might be false and fleeting found, 

As those he now had conjured up; 

Or, if some wormwood in the cup 

Of life must mingle, or to know, 

Be not to ward a coming blow— 

That we might find the draught far less 

Tinged, than we thought, with bitterness ; 

And that the rod, whose threat could shake 

Our souls thus dreadly, should it take 

Effect, might only serve to make 

A theme for laughter, as had done 

The terrors of the SUNSET GUN. B. 
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COLLINS’S ODE TO THE PASSIONS. 


YE duty of acritic is not merely 
to praise; for though he who delights 
rather in exposing blemishes than in 
discovering beauties, must be wanting 
both in charity and in taste, yet in- 
discriminate applause is not ouly 
worthless but censurable,* as it 
tends to confound the distinctions of 
right and wrong, and to procure for 
the one a portion of that respect which 
exclusively belongs to the other. 
Impressed with this opinion, even Ad- 
dison, the great panegyrist of Milton, 
devoted several papers to ‘the consi- 
deration of the defects in Paradise Lost; 
and after him, Johnson, I think, accu- 
mulated his objections to that poem, 
into an essay in either one or the 
other of his two periodicals, Thus 
authorised, I feel no hesitation in ac- 
dressing to the reacers of the European 
Magazine a few critical remarks on a 
poem, which has long and deservedly 
been esteemed as among the noblest of 
English lyrics, and which the learned 
Dr. Langhorne, himseif an elegant 
poet, has ventured to call even the 
very best ode in our language. I al- 
lude to “ The Passions,” by Collins ; 
and, as to its general character, I see 
no reason for dissenting from the opi- 
nion his great encomiast has given in 
the following words: ‘ Other pieces 
of the same nature have derived their 
greatest reputation from the perfection 
of the music that accompanied them ; 
but in this we have the whole soul and 
power of poetry,—expression that, 
even without the aid of music, strikes 
to the heart; and imagery, of power 
enough to transport the attention, 
without the forceful alliance of corres- 
ponding sounds.” From the cen- 
sure implied in the first part of this 
extract, must be excepted Dryden's 

.two odes on Music, and also Pope's 
rival one ;—Gray’s Bard, too, had ap- 
peared when Langhorne wrote the 
above. But, without staying to com- 
pare these four beautiful compositions 
with the master-piece of Collins, I 
will proceed at once to point out 
wherein it is that thi¥; however noble 
a production, is tinged with the im- 
perfection that sullies the brightest of 
n works. 

The introduction of madness, as 

* ruling the hour,” when the passions 


were merely exercising their musical 
skill, appears too serious an incident, 
when we consider that at least half of 
the emotions which the bard after- 
wards personifies, are of a pleasurable 
nature. Besides, too, the impersona- 
tion of madness, by making him 
“ rule” the hour, although he is never 
again mentioned, has a confusing 
ettect, and takes from the prominence 
of those characters which really are 
essential objects in the picture. I 
cannot help noticing here,—though 
merely to commend, which, as I have 
sa'd, is not my present purpose,— 
the poet's ingenious and very suc- 
ce-sful use of the phrase, “ by fits and 
staits,”’ which common—nay—vulgar 
as it is, wears a most dignified and 
expressive aspect in the iine— 

“ >T was sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild.” 


And, at the same time—(how much 
pleasanter it is to praise than to 
blame !)—let me observe what occurs 
to me as being a metrical manceuvre, 
which is quite unique, highly elegant, 
and yet hitherto unperceived by the 
eye of criticism. It is the suspension 
of a rhyme over eight verses in the 
inimitable passage on Hope, beginning 
“ But thou, O Hope! with eyes so fair.’”’ 
and keeping the ear in anxious but 
agreeable expectation of tle corre- 
sponding final sound, even to the 
close of the description. Had the 
circumstance occurred in any compo- 
sition of our older lyrists, it would 
have been but in conformity with 
their general and ungraceful practice 
of leaving so long an interval between 
rhymes; but in the whole of Collins's 
Ode no similar irregularity occurs to 
an equal extent; and, therefore, the 
happy effect of it may, and ought, to 
be attributed to the author's intention. 

In representing Hope as profonging 
the strain, and calling on Echo, he has 
hardly distinguished her from Me- 
mory, whom we can imagine doing 
the same, and with a propriety more 
peculiarly her own, 

From the line— 


“‘ Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of 
woe,” 


it may be suspected that Collins 
thought (as Johnson laid to the 
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charge of Gray), that whatever was 
the most remote from common use 
was the most poetical; for there 
seems no sufficient reason for that 
quaint and monotonizing inversion of 
the two first words, 


“¢ Ne’er were prophetic sounds so full of 
woe,”’ 

would have been a much more spirit- 
ed line, and quite a relief from the 
wearing sameness of the metre adja- 
cent. 

There is a strange complication of 
logical error in the line 


‘ Of differing themes the veering song 
was mix’d.” 

To veer is to turn about, to change ; 
and to be mixed is to be composed; 
so that the changing song is said to 
be composed of differing themes. 
Strictly speaking, a song is composed 
not of its theme, but on it; and dif- 
fering (instead of different) implies a 
sort of prosopopeia, though this can 
hardly exist in a part, the whole of 
which is not personified. Then, how 
does the song change, or reer 2 From 
one theme to another. And yet the 
song is intrinsically composed. or 
mixed up,of them all ! As it happens, 
the sense is sufficiently intelligible,— 
unless, indeed, we follow the meta- 
phor; but the same inaccuracy would 
not be so trifling in every case where 
it might occur. Buskins are very un- 
poetical, as a word, however classical 
they may be as a part of dress. ‘The 
sound reminds one of buckskins, and 
the very idea of their constituting any 
portion of “a nymph’s” attire is not 
only disgusting, but quite alarming. 
And why must cheerfulness have a 
dow at her back? Is it essential to 
reserving the temperament so called, 
that we should mangle and murder 
those harmless tenants of the plain 
and forest, whose songs and gambols 
give the country its chief air of cheer- 
fulness ? Then, again, “ Sport” is 
nothing without his beechen spear, 
And what is the sportive use of this 
said beechen spear? To be thrust 
into the bleeding entrails of such ill- 
fated dumb animals, as Heaven has 
taken the liberty of enduing with bo- 
dily strength superior to that of the 
“lords of the creation,’—the crea- 
tion of which these lords are them- 
selves a part. I have supposed that 
manly sport is looked for only in the 
perilous kinds of hunting ; if the spear 
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were to pierce the vitals of the timid 
and “ dappled foresters” that Jacques 
pitied, my animadversions on “ Sport” 
would be more serious. 

Joy's favourite instrument, “ the 
brisk awakening viol,” is said to have 
an entrancing voice. ‘This is some- 
thing of a bull. Soon following, js 
an awkward instance of the impro- 
priety there is in shifting the second 
person, during the progress of a single 
sentence, from the singular number 
to the plural, and thence back again, | 

“ Why, Music! why to us deny’d ? 

Lay'st thou thy ancient lyre aside? 

As in that loved Athenian bower, 

You learned an all-commanding power, 

Thy mimic soul, O nymph endeae’d! 

Can well recal what then it beard.” 

Music, perhaps, can hardly be too 
chromatic; but grammar acmits of 
little modulation. You and thy in 
two successive lines,—non di, non ho- 
mines, 


“ Arise, as in that elder time, 
Warm, energic, chaste, sublime.” 


Another syllable introduced into 
that word energic would make the 
metre much more energetic, and the 
“* diction” as much less affected. 
Moreover, it may be observed here, 
that the whole of the concluding 
apostrophe to music is a lamentable 
falling off from the preceding parts of 
the ode. ‘The ideas are feeble, the 
language cramped, and the versifi- 
cation monotonous. The very last 
line but two— 


“ Revive the just designs of Greece.” 


has a doubly broken metaphor, not a 
whit less defective than that which I 
have before analysed. Let the words 
be turned into Latin, and the contu- 
sion of sense will be more obvious 
than it is even at present. On the 
whole, however, this ode amply merits 
the encomiums with which it has 
been honoured; for, as yet, no offi- 
cious “ lover of poetry,’’ or * constant 
reader,” has had the folly to single 
out its faults for commendation. 
Were the amiable author alive—poor 
Collins !—very likely the above stric- 
tures would not have been made ; but 
they now can wound no individual's 
private feelings, and they may, per- 
haps, be not unserviceable to the 
cause of poetic taste. It is a pity that 
no man of first-rate abilities has 
given the public a critical and minute 
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dissertation upon the anomalies which 
unhappily exist in the best of our 
standard poetry—in those pieces which 
are given us in our earliest youth as 
models in their particular style of 
composition ; so that the rising gene- 
ration of poets might derive every be} 


nefit from the works of their prede- 
cessors, and yet avoid those mpro- 
prieties in them which no authority 
can sanction, and which nothing but 
a most radical corruption of the pub- 
lic taste can ever bring into esteem. 


ANSWER TO SOME REFLECTIONS ON DR. JOHNSON'S 
MORAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WRITINGS. 





To the Editor of the European Magazine’ 


Dear Sir, 

Tuovcn you have promised that 
the forthcoming number shall be en- 
riched with some comments of your 
own upon the subject of this letter, 
yet, as it — to me little likely 
that we shall both view the matter in 
exactly the same light, and as an 
attack upon the character of a most 
celebrated and highly esteemed au- 
thor, cannot, if unjust, be repelled 
from too many quarters, nor, if other- 
wise, be too generally assisted, I have 
no hesitation in submitting to you 
and your readers my opinion of the 
article that you last month published, 
under the title of, “ Reflections upon 
the Moral and Biographical Writings 
of Dr. Johnson.” 

One who sits down to answer a 
series of outrageous invectives, will 
find his task to be attended with many 
peculiar difficulties and facilities. As 
to the latter, he will immediately per- 
ceive, that the violence of his antago- 
nist’s fury has made him often strike 
wide of the mark, and not unfre- 
quently crush the weapon itself with 
his blow. “ Paper bullets of the 
brain,” will, if hurled with too great 
velocity, fly in pieces, like clay balls 
from a sling. But, notwithstanding 

unreasonable abuse is so easily 
combatted, and that the wise are so 
readily brought to reprobate it, even 
supposing them not to have done so 
in the first instance—yet, those un- 
thinking persons, upon whom mere 
assertion would have its greatest ef- 

are not speedily convinced of 
the error into which they have fallen: 
either from blindness or from vanity, 
they will not see, or will not confess, 
‘that they have been “ bamboozled 


and bit.” But to whom, if not to 
readers of this weak-minded class, 
ought the defence now undertaken 
be addressed? One would not deem 
it necessary for the guidance of 
any intelligent and accomplished 
scholar, to a knowledge of Dr. John- 
son’s true merit! “The colossus of 
English literature,’ as he properly 
has been called, over-strides the 
whole civilized world ; and the proud- 
est spirits that have come after him, 
have thought it an honour to “ walk 
under his huge legs,” and learn from 
him to lay themselves in honourable 
graves. But let me not assume a 
tone too haughty—too flatteringly si- 
milar to that of the good doctor’s in- 
temperate vilifier. From all, then, 
learned or unlearned, who love truth 
and respect the immortal dead, I alike 
solicit u short attention. 

The author of the Reflections, pro- 
fesses, near the opening of them, “ to 
dismiss, as beyond his purpose, the 
style of Dr. Johnson, as a writer,” 
and then continues the same para- 
graph to the extent of a whole co- 
lumn, without touching on any sub- 
ject save the very one he has abjured ! 
And what is it he says? Among 
other “ Balaam,” this: viz. that 
e — of heavy imaginations, and 
of no fecility of thought—men whose 
minds are not nicely discriminative— 
are generally found to be the admirers 
and the imit:tors of the Johnsonian 
periods ;” and that these heavy, dull, 
and indiscriminative persons, “ regret 
through life that they could not ac- 
quire the author’s valuable matter, 
but at the expense of his ponderous 
turgidity.” What is meant here by 
the phrase “ acquiring the author’s 
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matter,” is rather doubtful, especially 
when the acquisition is said to be 
“at the expense” of his turgidity: 
but whether we interpret it that the 
said heavy, and infelicitous, and in- 
discriminative persons are capable of 
profiting by the doctor’s writings, or 
that they are capable of rendering 
their own as profitable as his; or 
whether it be that the turgidity er- 
pended is an annoyance to them as 
readers, or that it is so to the readers 
of their imitative writings, the hypo- 
thesis of our reflector is, either way, 
self-contradictory; for a heavy, infe- 
licitous, and sadkvesiednelitn person, 
must, from his nature, be unable to 
make use of valuable matter, either in 
studying or in composing; and one 
who has the good sense, the felicitous 
taste, and the critical discrimination, 
to see the defects of a certain style, 
and to regret having imbibed them, 
cannot very well be heavy, &c. &c.; 
or, on the other hand, writings which 
have the power of infusing those good 
qualities into intellects of that ordi- 
nary description, must either have 
very little imperfectness of style, or 
must be impregnated with so much of 
substantial merit, as to make the con- 
sideration of their style nugatory and 
invidious, 

But the attack is made principally 
on the morality of the good doctor, 
and yet, strange to say, the only 
work of his which pretends to an 
ethical purpose, is not so much as 
alluded to, far less mentioned or 

uoted. To read the reflections on 

r. Johnson, one would think that 
the inditer of them was not aware 
that any book, such as Tue Ramser, 
was in existence, or had ever been so. 
What can have induced him to ven- 
ture on so unauthorized an assertion, 
as that Johnson’s greatest and most 
useful work, is his Biography of the 
Poets, I am utterly at a loss to con- 
ceive; unless I conclude, that the 
assertor is himself one “ of the tune- 
ful craft ;” and that, consequently, he 
esteems the Muses more than the 
Virtues, having never aimed at in- 
gratiating himself with the latter, and 
being, therefore, unblest and un- 
endowed by them. Poetry, spoken 
of abstractedly, may properly be held 
as an art of mere amusement. In- 
struction or information is not the 


object which it to itself. 
And the insight, consequently, 
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which it affords, is not so transcen- 
dant as alone to give life its quan. 
tum of happiness, although too fre. 
quentl yit unfits us for well appreciating 
any other higher species of pleasure 
than what itself alone has to bestow. 
The science of ethics has a far more li. 
beral and noble end—a more exten- 
sive, though more determinate object, 
It aims directly at the promotion of 
human happiness, through the me. 
dium of moral amelioration. And 
yet this railer at immorality, thinks 
the history of some dozen or more lazy 
rhymesters, is a work of more im- 
portance, than what is, perhaps, the 
very finest collection of virtuous pre- 
cepts, and of moral arguments, that 
ever was made by one single hand, 
It is true, that there is much in the 
manner of treating a subject. It is 
equally true, that Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets contain a world of inva- 
luable observations upon human con- 
duct. But these are no more than 
incidental—accidental, and, if they 
form any striking feature of the work, 
it is a spontaneous and gratuitous be- 
nefaction of the author’s. It was not 
demanded or expected from him, by 
the booksellers who set before him 
his topic; and had all these “ inva- 
luable observations,” as the reflector, 
perforce, must own they are, been 
struck out of the book, the purpose 
of its publication (as developed in the 
title-page) would be fully as well an- 
swered as it isnow. The Rambler 
proposed to itself an effect quite dif- 
ferent from that of a mere poetical 
biography. “It has been my prin- 
cipal design,” says the author, “ to 
inculcate wisdom or piety; and he 
concludes with the following explicit 
declaration of what he hoped from 
his periodical labours. “ I shall 
never envy the honours which wit 
and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if I can be numbered among 
the writers who have given ardour to 
virtue, and confidence to truth.” And 
yet a work of these lofty pretensions, 
—pretensions which the public judg- 
ment confesses to have been amply 
sustained, is absolutely unnoticed by 
one who dares to call in question the 
purity and propriety of its author’s 
moral lucubrations! But where cen- 
sure is determined on, “ the lie by 
omission” seldom sticks in the throat 
of the critic’s conscience; and it 
would be well if no falsehood of 
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more positive kind ever disgraced his 
age. 

Our Zoilus begins his snarling with 
four columns of assertions, which, 
with a candour too constrained to be 
virtuous, he confesses, “ are very ge- 
neral ;”’ and he proceeds to acknow- 
ledge, that they “ appeal rather to 
the experience and consciousness of 
our (Ais) readers, than to any proof 
we (he) has given of their truth.” 
He therefore proposes to address 
himself to “ facts.” Let us examine 
these facts, which, by the bye, are not 
presented until another discharge of 
venom has taken place. 

The first charge against Johnson 
is, that he terminates the life of 
Hughes, as a poet, by telling us that 
Hughes was not a poet. Now if he 
really had said so of any one whose 
works were included in the edition 
of the poets, which he was illustrating 
with memoirs, there would have still 
beén no inconsistency in the censure, 
for it was the booksellers, and not the 
biographer that selected the poetry 
which was to form their collection, 
and he was instructed merely to write 
a life of each author, whether worthy 
or not of being classed among our 
standard English bards. And few, it 
is to be feared, are they who would 
have ventured upon the same free- 
doin of criticism, as did Johnson; 
few who would not rather have 
made themselves and their opinions 
subservient to the sordid views of 
their employers, and have pronounced 
on the merits of each writer’s com- 
positions, no decision but such as 
might recommend them to a purcha- 
ser. Thus, the asperity of Dr. John- 
son’s remarks upon’ many of our 
“wooden spoons of verse,” is to be 
looked on as evincing an upright li- 
berty of soul that scorned stooping 
to bestow unmerited praise, even 
although by doing so his interest, 
(which, of course, was involved in 
that of his ee would have 
been ever so materially advanced. 
But with respect to his having stated 
Hughes to be no poet, the reflector 
has strangely distorted the truth. In 
the whole biography alluded to, 
which would hardly fill four pages 

this periodical, and which there- 
fore any idler may take the trouble 
of mponite , there is nothing which 
affords the least reason to sup 
that'the biographer thought meanly 


of his subject. On the con , he 

most decidedly acquiesces in the deter- 

mination of the public as to the chief 
work of Hughes, his Siege of Da- 

mascus ; and he is even at the pains 

of accounting for a certain degree of 
impropriety which exists in the plot, 

in its present conduct, by apprising 
us that the piece had been altered at 

the request of the players, and that 
the cowardly and selfish apostacy of 
Phocyas, which, in the play as origi- 
nally written, made his misery seem 
just, and also justified Endocia’s re- 
nouncement of him, had at their sug- 
gestion, and as the only means of 
procuring a representation of the 
piece, thus exchanged for the lighter 
guilt of his desertion to the enemy, 
making the punishment, which re- 
mains unaltered, appear wholly dis- 
proportionate to the offence. The 
passage which has misled the author of 
the “ Reflections,’ or which has been 
used by him as an instrument to mis- 
lead others, is a mere transcript from 
the correspondence of Swift and 
Pope, the former of whom calls 
Hughes a mediocrist, and the latter 
concedes in the saying. With re- 
spect to Johnson’s own estimate of 
Hughes's merit, the remark upon his 
“ Discourse on Allegorical Poetry,” 
gives every needful information. The 
Doctor scruples not to avow that he 
thinks the author (Hughes) was “ well 
qualified for the work.” hat more 
need be said of his poetical charac- 
ter? But it is time to enquire into 
the very heaviest of our all Reflector’s 
matter-of-fact accusations. He loudly 
declaims against what he aos 
to call “the monstrous brutality” of 
what we shall here extract. “ After 
which,” (the apostacy of Phocyas, in 
the Siege of Damascus) “the ab- 
horence of Endocia would have been 
reasonable, his misery would have 
been just, and the horrors of his re- 
pentance exemplary.” Truly, this 
does appear too rigidly orthodox. 
But eam how little trust-worthy are 
appearances. At the time of Dr. 
Johnson’s making the observation 
above quoted, the play in question 
was highly popular, and its incidents 
and seutiments were quite familiar to 
the public. This being the case, it 
was not then requisite to enter mi- 
nutely into a detail of the= cireum- 
stances of this drama, nor for enablin 

a reader to comprehend the force 
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‘a icular comment upon it. <Ac- 
eoedingly, Johnson, whine mentioning 
the apostacy of Phocyas, perceived 
mo necessity for informing us that the 
conversion was effected, not by argu- 
ment, or conviction,—but by threats 
of death, and of the consequent se- 
tion from a beloved object. 
urely one who forswears or forsakes 
his religion for no better reason than 
to save his life, or to obtain posses- 
sion of a woman, is deserving of the 
severest reprobation that can be 
framed, ati also of the severest 
punishment that can be inflicted ; 
especially when the renegado is a 
‘soldier, and one who has shewn that 
the dread of dying is not before his 
ae in a citizen, such weakness, 
ough not pardonable, would be 
somewhat less culpable. Fi our Re- 
flector will refer to the tragedy, he 
will find that Caleb, Abudah, and the 
other Saracens used no single argu- 
ment to Phocyas, that was likely to 
have weight with any tolerably ho- 
nest or brave man. The only at- 
tempt, and a feeble one it is, at en- 
listing on their side the reason of 
their proselyte, is couched in the fol- 
lowing shallow terms :— 





**Apvpan. Turn thy eye to Mecca! 
mark 
How Faith from Caaba first, that bal- 
lowed temple, 
Her glory dawn’d—then look how swift 
its course, 
As when the sun-beams, shooting through 


a cloud, 

Drive.o’er the meadow’s face the flying 
shades! 

Have not the nations bent before our 
swords, 

Like ripened corn before the reaper’s 
steel ? 

Why is all this? Why does success still 
wait 

Upon our laws, if not to shew that hea- 
ven 

First sent it forth, and owns it still by 
conquest ??” 


Argument like this can have no sort 
of authority over the belief of a true 
christian; for he is taught not to 
hope for his reward in this world, 
nor to expect that the right will 
always prevail: so that, he who, as 
Phocyas did in the origin:] “ Siege,” 
should renounce the creed of the 
cross (or any religious belief what- 
ever) without being influenced by an 
adequate moral motive, must by con- 
sequence have yielded to the dictates 
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of a shameful pusillanimity, and 
would therefore be well desefving of 
whatever wretchedness the abhor. 
rence of those dear to him, and the 
compunctions of his own conscien 
might bring on him. Where, then, is 
now the brutality of Johnson’s sen. 
timents? Where is the effectiveness, 
or the propriety of our anti-Johnso- 
nian’s anathema? Let him learn, 
before we leave Damascus, that Ba. 
docia was not the wife (as he styles 
her) but only the “ intended” of her 
lover. This blunder alone proves 
him not much acquainted with the 
tragedy. 

This unwarrantable aspersion on 
the Doctor’s character, 1s followed 
up by a most violent query, that has 
so curious a relation to another sen- 
tence in the same page, that I shall 
transcribe them both in succession, 
to give every facility of compating 
them. The production referred to 
in both is the “ Lives of the Poets,” 

“This work,” says our faithful 
reflector, with as little flattery as is 
chargeable to reflectors in general, 
though we shall afterwards prove him 
to be not quite so true and unvarying 
in his reflections, as a mirror,—“ this 
work abounds in the most PrRrorounp 
and DISCRIMINATING CRITICISM, and 
is_ replete with INVALUABLE 
OBSERVATIONS upon HUMAN 
CONDUCT.” 

Having amused ourselves with this 
picture, now let us look at this—ano- 
ther treatment of the same subject, 
and by the very same hand. 

“ Who can place reliance upon the 
wren of a man, whose works 
abound in such complications of AB- 
HORRENI SENTIMENTS and 
ABSOLUTE INANITY 2” .Bear in mind 
that no other book than the Lives of 
the Poets has in the preceding, or 1s 
in any subsequent part of the reflec- 
tions, even hinted at—the Dictionary 
alone excepted—so that the contra- 
diction is quite irreconcileable. 

The next allegation is, that John- 
son has not harshly enough stigma 
tized the drunkenness of Addison; 
nay, that he has taken the best way 
of palliating that “ odious and 

usting vice, and.of luring others to 
its practice.” Oh! for a Hotspur to 
read this, and dissert on it! Yet he 
would certainly “ divide” himself, 
and “ .go to buffets.” Listen, ye 


lovers of the grape, to the great 
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Johnson’s alluring invitation to ine- 
briety ! 

“ Who that ever asked succour from 
Bacchus, was able to preserve him- 

rom being enslaved by his auxi- 
ei Why, this is striking at the 

root of the vine! He would 
fain pluck it up, root and branch! 
Not even for the innocent purpose of 
letting loose the powers of conversa- 
tion—not even for the very natural 
one of releasing ourself from the ser- 
vile timidity of our sober hours—pre- 
suming that we are habitually bashful 
—not even for either of these harm- 
less, and even laudable purposes, will 
“the rough moralist” hand us the 
rosy cup! “ No,” he says; “ do but 
douch it, and you are poisoned. None 
ever sought aid from it, whom it ruin- 
ed not.” 

It is really not worth while detain- 
ing my readers much longer in con- 
templation of the review under re- 
viewal ; but lest it be thought that I 
shrink from the performance of the 
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duty which I conceive to be imposed 
on me, whether as a venerator of 
truth, or as an admirer of her great 
champion, the Hercules of Mind, I 
will proceed to correct a few more 
misrepresentations in the said essay. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Editor, 
seems not tohaveread the life of Addi- 
son; at least,not as Johnson wrote it. 
If he had, he would have found there 
the story of Gay’s ill-treatment, which 
he recommends as a substitute for the 
death-bed scene at Holland House. 

His strictures on the life of Savage 
are next to be considered. It is de- 
signated as the most pernicious and 
immoral of all works not absolutely 
outraging decency by profane or im- 
moral language ; and in it every spe- 
cies of vice, including even the most 
cowardly and atrocious murder, is 
(our reflector saith) either palliated 
or unblushingly defended. ‘This has 
not been said before; and, I trust to 
prevent its being ever said again. 

(To be coneluded in our next.) 


SONNET WRITTEN ON WINDSOR TERRACE, 
During the Performance of the Military Bands. 


How palls the sun adown the welkin blue, 
Gilding each tall gray tower with mellow light ; 
Old Thames rolls winding on in splendour bright, 
And all around puts on its loveliest hue : 
Young summer flowers their sweetest fragrance strew, 
And the full swell of harmony awakes, 
While many a form of loveliest beauty breaks, 
Like some gay vision on the raptured view. 


And many a maid in beauty's softest bloom, 
Bright as a morning beam comes gliding by ; 
And many a lofty helmet’s nodding plume, 
Sports with the breeze that sweeps the evening sky, 
As the gay warrior with majestic pace 
Moves gladly on in military grace. 





—— 
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SONNET. 


I stoop upon the hill top,—down below 
Were ruin’d palaces and wasted tow’'rs 
Unspringing weeds where once bloom'd fruits and flow'rs ; 
The setting sun, bright in his parting glow, 
And sinking into evening’s azure bed, 
(From which a rim of radiant light did flow, ) 
On the scath’d scene his latest splendors shed. 
Methought that scene was emblem of my fate, 
And then I fashion'd out its parallel, 
The torn down temples, the wide waste of weeds 
Were as my hopes and fortunes desolate, 
Whilst the great day-guds’ smiles did truly tell 
Of those which ’midst my woes from frieadship fell— 


But all in vain! to heal the heart that bleeds! 
E. M. May, 1825. 


J. F, S. 
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In our last number we inserted an 
article, entitled * Reflections upon 
the Moral and Biographical Writings 
of Dr.Johnson,” which we promised to 
comment upon in the present ensuin 
number. In doing so, it has occurr 
to.us, that as Dr. Johnson is the only 
general commentator on the genius 
and writings of the British Poets, an 
essay on his own genius, and qua- 
lifications for the great task in 
‘which he engaged, would be interest- 
ing to our readers, if we could onl 
prove ourselves capable of doing it 
justice. We shall therefore combine 
two objects in one, and unite our 
opinions on the genius of the British 

ercules, with our comments on the 
article to which we allude. We shall 
afterwards proceed with an Essay 
on the Genius and Writings of Pope. 

Such is the restless condition of 
human nature, and particularly, so 
capricious, inconstant, and uncertain, 
are the energies of the human mind, 
and the decrees of human reason, 
that every century produces new 
schools of poetry, painting, music, 
criticism, oul of every other art that 
equally appeals to our reason and to 
our feeling. In the rigid sciences 
there can be no schools, because, 
here feeling, with all its intrusive 
suggestions, is not permitted to enter 
into council, and disturb the decisions 
of reason and experience. Hence 
the esteem that was entertained for 
Euclid, Archimedes, and Newton, in 
their respective ages, was neither 
more nor less than the esteem which 
is entertained for them ‘at present, 
and in all the intermediate ages from 
their time to ours, because we know 
exactly the just standard of their 
merits :° we know the exact limits to 
which they reached, apd beyond 


which they could not travel, and so - 


did all ages from their time to ours, 
Hence, in the rigid sciences, there is 
only one school in all ages, and in all 
countries; but it is different in 
the arts as*they “all appeal to 
peal to our taste, and taste is that 
sensitive, fastidious, and delicate fa- 
culty, that is eternally changing,— 
that is always in good humour or 
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bad,—that rejects to-day, because the 
weather happens to be dull, what it 
admired yesterday, because the sip 
not only clothed it in its celestial ra. 
diance, but expelled by its enliveni 
and exhilarating influence,that morbid 
sensibility which cannot be pl 
which discovers faults in perfection 
itself, and which flies the approach 
of pleasure, as the dark clouds of 
night recede from the presence of 
the rising sun. But, if taste possess 
such. a Proteus and inconstant nature, 
it will be replied, that we deny the ex- 
istence of any standard of taste. 
Had we even done so, we Would have 
only coincided in opinion with Payne 
Knight, and some of the ablest wri- 
ters on the subject ; but we beg to say, 
that in our opinion, there is a fixed 
standard of taste, in the common, 
unsophisticated feeling of mankind, 
and that it is only those over-refined, 
over-fastidious, over-delicate, over- 
dainty, squeamish, and weak-sto- 
mached folks, that make it a point to 
be pleased with nothing that pleases 
the vulgar, and who always go wrong 
when the multitude go right ;—in a 
word, it is only those folks that will 
have a fashion in every thing lest they 
should be confounded with the throng, 
that preventsus from being acquainted 
with the common feeling of man- 
kind. By engrossing the whole of 
public attention to themselves, they 
conceal from us the true standard of 
taste. But if the common feeling 
of mankind could be consulted on 
any question of taste, ifevery individual 
could throw his opinion into a box 
without knowing or being influenced 
by the opinion of any other, we sho 
then find what mere fashion had 
brought into vogue, rejected by an 
alarming majority, and we should 
again be brought back to that true 
standard from which we departed. 
If it be asked, why do we rather go 
with the few than with the many? we 
reply, because the many are silent on 
these subjects, until new fashions are 
carried to such ridiculous extremes, 
ng are awakened om, tr tes 
ing, are awakened from their tr 
turn from them with _indigaadion, 
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and wonder how they had suffered 
such a perversion of taste ever to 
have taken place. If it again be de« 
manded, why the many are silent 
until things are brought to an ex- 
treme ? we reply, because they are not 
fond of distinguishing themselves in 
such matters. Their unperverted 
feelings make them relish all the 
simple beauties of nature, they know 
not why and they care not wherefore. 
This enjoyment of, and relish for 


simple beauty, is not the result of 


any exercise of judgment. They do 
not, like our exquisites, examine the 
shape, colour, motion, and attitude of 
any object, and then determine 
whether they ought to be pleased with 
it or not, for the pleasure or dis- 
easure, which they derive from the 
contemplation of any object is in- 
stantaneous, and precedes any in- 
quiry into its cause. Hence the 
object that pleases them would 
continue to please, let it deviate 
ever so far from the standard of 
fashion, unless they were made to 
believe, that what gave them this 
ure was out of fashion, and that 

it was a proof of bad taste and vul- 
parity, to be pleased with it. If 
they “were weak enough, or vain 
enone to yield to this imputation 
on their taste, and, throvgh a fear 
of being deemed vulgar, chose to sa- 
erifice the pure taste of their own 
feelings, to the super-critical taste 
of a fop, all the pleasure they could 
afterwards feel would be of a negative 
character ; for when fashion deviates 
from nature, it can yield no positive 
easure, that is, it yields no pleasure, 
what is yielded by all ugly and 
deformed objects in the first instance, 
though custom and habit reconcile 
us to them afterwards by degrees. 
Indeed the only pleasure we aim at, in 
affecting to admire whatever is fashion- 
able, is simply the ambition of being 
thought connoisseurs, or mere ob- 


_ Servers of what is graceful and elegant, 
Mot any pleasure which the object itselt, 


tracted from this ambition, is fitted 
to impart by its own actual grace and 


beauty, Let it not be supposed that 
a Fp couscer every thing fashionable a 


from natural beauty, for at 


,,patticular eras nothing is admired, 


ticularly in writing (and unhappily 
is at present a fashion in® writ- 


ha 


well <s.in dress) b.t what has 
Brace and 


elegunce of nature, 
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There are particular eras, when no 
other fashion prevails but that of dis- 
covering what is in harmony with 
nature, and what is opposed to it. 
This was the age of Pope, of Addison, 
Thomson, Hutcheson, and Mead; of 
Fielding, Richardson, and Smollett ; 
of Sterne, Akenside, Gray, Gold- 
smith, and, to close the list, of the 
celebrated critic, whose writings have 
been attacked by our correspondent. 
But this fashion of exploring, and 
adhering to real nature, which pre- 
vailed during the wera of our classical 
writers, was not the result of chance, 
nor had chance any influence what- 
ever, in inducing the romantic and 
indefinable taste of the present age. 
Both were the result of the natural 
action and re-action of the human 
mind, which, like the ocean, that acts 
and re-acts in eternal succession, never 
can travel beyond a certain boundary, 
until it retraces its course. The taste 
for pure nature that prevailed during 
the classical era, was solely the result 
of the diszusting pedantry, quackery, 
affectation, and eternal a a of 
nature, that strongly characterized the 
writers of the preceding age. Cowley 
aud his contemporaries were versifiers, 
but they certainly were not poets, if 
poetry be the language of feeling and 
passion, if it appeal to the heart, not 
the head—to the powers of imagiua- 
tion, not those of abstrac ion. They 
never copied from nature, and wrote 
merely to surprise us by their wit, 
and forced association of ideas, not 
by their description of external na- 
ture, or their delineation and deve- 
lopement of the heart and its affec- 
tions, emotions, and passions, Dr. 
Johnson 9s yas calls them, the 
“ metaphysical poets,” for their sole 
ambition was to shew the extent of 
their learning or acquired knowledge. 
Hence this tribe of poets hardly ever 
produced n original idea, but exer- 
cised all their industry in clothing old 
ideas in a new dress, They wrote 
not to aid to the stock of an 
cient literature, but to shew their 
acquaintance with it. Hence they 
badreesed themselves, not to the pub- 
lic at large, but to the learned few, 
who knew classics and metapbysies, 
as well as themselves. It was unfor- 
tunate, that the vanity which led them 
to this display of their knowledge, 
led them also to display it in verse, 
for even had the knowledge which 
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In our last number we inserted an 
article, entitled “ Reflections upon 
the Moral and Biographical Writings 
of Dr.Johnson,” which we promised to 
comment upon in the present ensuing 
number. In doing so, it has occurred 
to.us, that as Dr. Johnson is the only 
general commentator on the genius 
and writings of the British Poets, an 
essay on his own genius, and qua- 
lifications for the great task in 
which he engaged, would be interest- 
ing to our readers, if we could onl 
prove ourselves capable of doing it 
justice. We shall therefore combine 
two objects in one, and unite our 
opinions on the genius of the British 
Hercules, with our comments on the 
article to which we allude. We shall 
afterwards proceed with an Essay 
on the Genius and Writings of Pope. 

Such is the restless condition of 
human nature, and particularly, so 
capricious, inconstant, and uncertain, 
are the energies of the human mind, 
and the decrees of human reason, 
that every century produces new 
schools of poetry, painting, music, 
criticism, wal of every other art that 
equally appeals to our reason and to 
our feeling. In the rigid sciences 
there can be no schools, because, 
here feeling, with all its intrusive 
suggestions, is not permitted to enter 
into council, and disturb the decisions 
of reason and experience. Hence 
the esteem that was entertained for 
Euclid, Archimedes, and Newton, in 
their respective ages, was neither 
more nor less than the esteem which 
is entertained for them at present, 
and in all the intermediate ages from 
their time to ours, because we know 
exactly the just standard of their 
merits :" we know the exact limits to 
which they reached, and beyond 
which they could not travel, and so 
did all ages from their time to ours, 
Hence, in the rigid sciences, there is 
only one school in all ages, and in all 
— but it oi different in 

arts as:they “all ap to 
peal to our sates and anh: that 
sensitive, fastidious, and delicate fa- 
culty, that is eternally changing,— 
that is always in good humour or 
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bad,—that rejects to-day, because the 
weather happens to be dull, what it 
admired yesterday, because the sin 
not only clothed it in its celestial ra. 
diance, but expelled by its enlivenin 
and exhilarating influence,that morbi 
sensibility which cannot be pl 
which discovers faults in perfection 
itself, and which flies the approach 
of pleasure, as the dark clouds of 
night recede from the presence of 
the rising sun. But, if taste possess 
such a Proteus and inconstant nature, 
it will be replied, that we deny the ex- 
istence of any standard of taste. 
Had we even done so, we would have 
only coincided in opinion with Payne 
Knight, and some of the ablest wri- 
ters on the subject ; but we beg to say, 
that in our opinion, there is a fixed 
standard of taste, in the common, 
unsophisticated feeling of mankind, 
and that it is only those over-refined, 
over-fastidious, over-delicate, over- 
dainty, squeamish, and weak-sto- 
mached folks, that make it a point to 
be pleased with nothing that pleases 
the vulgar, and who always go wrong 
when the multitude go right ;—in a 
word, it is only those folks that will 
have a fashion in every thing lest they 
should be confounded with the throng, 
that prevents us from being acquainted 
with the common feeling of man- 
kind. By engrossing the whole of 
public attention to themselves, they 
conceal from us the true standard of 
taste. But if the common feeling 
of mankind could be consulted on 
any question of taste, ifevery individual 
could throw his opinion into a box 
without knowing or being influenced 
by the opinion of any other, we should 
then find what mere fashion had 
brought into vogue, rejected by an 
alarming majority, and we should 
again be brought back to that true 
standard from which we departed. 
If it be asked, why do we rather go 
with the few than with the many? we 
reply, because the many are silent on 
these subjects, until new fashions are 
carried to such ridiculous extremes, 
that common sense and common feel- 
ing, are awakened from_ their trance, 
turn from them with  indigaation, 
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and wonder how they had suffered 
such a perversion of taste ever to 
have taken place. If it again be de+ 
manded, why the many are silent 
until things are brought to an ex- 
treme ? we reply, because they are not 
fond of distinguishing themselves in 
such matters. Their unperverted 
feelings make them relish all the 
simple beauties of nature, they know 
not why and they care not wherefore. 
This enjoyment. of, and relish for 
simple beauty, is not the result of 
any exercise of judgment. They do 
not, like our exquisites, examine the 
shape, colour, motion, and attitude of 
any object, and then determine 
whether they ought to be pleased with 
it or not, for the pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, which they derive from the 
contemplation of any object is in- 
staptaneous, and precedes any in- 
quiry into its cause. Hence the 
object that pleases them would 
continue to please, let it deviate 
ever so far from the standard of 
fashion, unless they were made to 
believe, that what gave them this 
ure was out of fashion, and that 

it was a proof of bad taste and vul- 
rity, to be pleased with it. If 
they “were weak enough, or vain 
enough, to yield to this imputation 
on their taste, and, throvgh a fear 
of being deemed vulgar, chose to sa- 


_erifice the pure taste of their own 


feelings, to the super-critical taste 
of a fop, all the pleasure they could 
afterwards feel would be of a negative 
character ; for when fashion deviates 
from nature, it can yield no pare 
leasure, that is, it yields no pleasure, 
what is yielded by all ugly and 
deformed objects in the first instance, 
though custom and habit reconcile 
us to them afterwards by degrees. 
Indeed the only pleasure we aim at, in 
affecting to admire whatever is fashion- 
able, is simply the ambition of being 
thought connoisseurs, or mere ob- 
servers of what is graceful and elegant, 
not any pleasure which the object itselt, 
abstracted from this ambition, is fitted 
to impart by its own actual grace and 


beauty. Let it not be supposed that 


we consider every thing fashionable a 
deviation from natural beauty, for at 
particular eras nothing is admired, 
tticularly in writing (and unhappily 
here is at present a fashion in® writ- 

a3, well ;s in dress) b.t what has 
“gtace and elegunce of nature, 
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There are particular eras, when no 
other fashion prevails but that of dis- 
covering what is in harmony with 
nature, and what is opposed to it. 
This was the age of Pope, of Addison, 
Thomson, Hutcheson, and Mead; of 
Fielding, Richardson, and Smollett ; 
of Sterne, Akenside, Gray, Gold- 
smith, and, to close the list, of the 
celebrated critic, whose writings have 
been attacked by our correspondent. 
But this fashion of exploring, and 
adhering to real nature, which pre- 
vailed during the wra of our classical 
writers, was not the result of chance, 
nor had chance any influence what- 
ever, in inducing the romantic and 
indefinable taste of the present age. 
Both were the result of the natural 
action and re-action of the human 
mind, which, like the ocean, that acts 
and re-acts in eternal succession, never 
can travel beyond a certain boundary, 
until it retraces its course. The taste 
for pure nature that prevailed during 
the classical era, was solely the result 
of the diszusting pedantry, quackery, 
affectation, and eternal violation of 
nature, that strongly characterized the 
writers of the preceding age. Cowley 
and his contemporaries were versifiers, 
but they certainly were not poets, if 
poetry be the language of feeling and 
passion, if it appeal to the heart, not 
the head—to the powers of imagiua- 
tion, not those of abstrac ion. They 
never copied from nature, and wrote 
merely to surprise us by their wit, 
and forced association of ideas, not 
by their description of external na- 
ture, or their delineation and deve- 
lopement of the heart and its affec- 
tions, emotions, and passions. Dr. 
Johnson properly calls them, the 
“ metaphysical poets,” for their sole 
ambition was to shew the extent of 
their learning or acquired knowledge. 
Hence this tribe of pees hardly ever 
produced n original idea, but exer- 
cised all their industry in clothing old 
ideas in a new dress, They wrote 
not to add to the stock of an 
cient literature, but to shew their 
acquaintance with it. Hence they 
addressed themselves, not to the pub- 
lic at large, but to the learned few, 
who knew classics and metapbysics, 


- as well as themselves. It was unfor- 


tunate, that the vanity which led them 
to this display of their knowledge, 
led them also to display it in verse, 
for even had the knowledge which 
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they laboured to impart, contributed 
to enlighten the age, still poetry, the 
smiling daughter of pleasure and ima- 
gination, should never be made the 
vehicle of knowledge or science. 
Poetry is the language of pleasure, 
prose of instruction. Poetry is to 
prose, what woman is to man. Life, 
without the soft converse of woman, 
would be irksome, tedious, and per- 
haps insupportable ; and prose, with 
all its dry precepts of science, would 
be equally so, if the gladdening 
trumpet of the bright-eyed muse did 
not occasionally rouse us from our 
reverie, awaken us into life and 
existence, bedew our minds with 
all the freshness of youth, and trans- 
port us once more to those happier 
and fonder recollections, which pre- 


ceded our entrance into the fields of 


science, experience, and abstract 
literature. The metaphysical poets, 
then, are equally a stain to our 
poetry and to our literature ;—to our 
poetry, because it is not the language 
in which those should express them- 
selves, who seek only to display their 
knowledge ;—to our literature,because 
they added nothing to the literature 
of the age, and left the sixteenth 
century, with which they commenced 
their career, as ignorant as they found 
it ;—or, in other words, they left it 
to feed on that stock of native 
and foreign literature, which pre. 
ceded them, and on which they 
fed themselves. All they added to 
it was pedantry, bad taste, false wit, 
false imagery, and an eternal aban- 
donment of nature. They were 
deeply read in classic literature ; but 
they neither imitated the great mas- 
ters to whom they owed their know- 
ledge, nor yet did they strike out a 
new path for themselves, and imi- 
tate nature. They seized’ on the 
thoughts and sentiments of their pre- 
decessors, and twisted them into a 
thousand different shapes; so that, in- 
stead of adding any thing to the 
literature of their own age, they only 
laboured to disfigure, and caricature 
the literature of the ancients. They 
never dived for those pearls that can 
only be found at the bottom, but 
chose rather to pick up the straws 
which float on the surface. 


Errors like straws, upon the surface flow, 
He ate would seek for pearls must div 
below.” 


As to their wit, Dr. Johnson very 
aptly describes it when he says, 
“their thoughts are often new, but 
seldom natural; they are not obvi. 
ous, but neither are they just; and 
the reader, far from wondering how 
he missed them, wonders more fre. 
—_ by what perverseness of in. 
ustry they were ever found.” Of 
this perverse industry, Dr. Johnson 
has given several ae from 
which we shall select a few. How 
sweetly does a lover describe his 
affections in the following lines :—= 
“* By every wind that comes this way, 
Send me at least a sigh or two, 
Such and so many I'll repay, 
As shal! themselves make winds to get 
to you.” CowLgy, 


How closely does Cowley approach 

to nature, and how tenderly does he 

describe his love-sick pain, in the fol- 

lowing stanza. 

‘© Woe to her stubborn beart, if once mine 
come 

Into the self-same room, 

‘Twill tear and blow up all within, 

Like a grenado shot into a magazine ; 

Then shall love keep the ashes and tora 
parts, 

Of both our broken hearts: 

Shall out of both one new one make, 

From ber’s the alloy, from mine the 
metal take.” 


That such trumpery, such cold- 
b'ooded metaphysical poetry, should, 
in the course of time, produce nau- 
sea and disgust, and consequently a 
re-action from art to nature (by art, 
we mean that art which imitates) was 
natural, and indeed inevitable. We 
may sit a few hours and enjoy the 
pranks of a monkey, or the waggeries 
of a clown: but common sense has 
its reign as wellas folly, and always 
succeeds it. He who has acted fool- 
ishly to-day repents of it to-morrow, 
and sees his error, (we speak of the 
bulk of mankind, for there are indi 
vidual exceptions) and so it is with 
the exhibition of a monkey or a 
clown ; we forget ourselves in the first 
instance, and feel amused, but when 
the novelty is over, we return to our 
home, and to common sense. It was 
so with the taste for metaphysical 
poetry; the world began to blu-h at 
the perverseness o! the taste, and the 
abandonment of nature which they 
had hitherto sanctioned, and even 
some of their own contemporaries, 
though they could not entirely escape 
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the perverse taste of the age, yet 
shewed examples of an adherence to 
nature and poetic melody, which if 
it did not serve to reform the meta- 
ical versifiers, at least served not 
only to remove the influence which 
their example exercised over public 
taste, but also to guide their poetical 
successors into the forsaken paths of 
nature and common sense. Of these, 
Waller and Denham were the most 
conspicuous. Waller, says Dr. John- 
son, “seldom fetches an amorous 
sentiment from the depths of science. 
His thoughts are, for the most part, 
easily understood, and his images, 
such as the superficies of nature rea- 
dily supplies. He has a just claim to 
popularity, because he writes to com- 
mon degrees of knowledge, and is 
free, at least, from philosophical pe- 
dantry.” Denham was also free from 
philosophical pedantry. Johnson 
tells us, that his judgment was natu- 
rally right, that he forsook bad copies 
by degrees, and advanced towards a 
better practice, and adds, that “ he is 
one of the writers that improved 
our taste, and advanced our language, 
and whom we ought therefore toread 
with gratitude, though having done 
much he left much to do.” 
The work of reformation, which 
was thus happily begun by Waller 
and Denham, was carried on by Dry- 
den, and completed by Pope. Thus 
the metaphysical poets, having carried 
their conceits and pedantry to an 
extreme, they could not proceed 
farther, for extremes always awaken 
public attention, and call forth the 
common sense and common feeling 
of mankind. It was not therefore 
chance, but the natural progress of 
the human mind,and the laws of human 
nature, that founded the classical 
school on the ruins of the metaphy- 
sical ; and it is from the operation of 
the same laws, that the romantic 
school has succeeded to the classical. 
If it be asked how this has taken 
place, we reply, that Pope having at- 
tained the highest excellence both in 
the strength, harmony, and melody of 
is versification, and in the truth, pa- 
thos, delicacy, propriety, energy, sim- 
ity, and maivete, of which our 
anguage is capable, his successors 
it an idle dream to attempt 
surpassing him. What then was to 
bedone? His numbers were divine, 
his melody enchanting, his images 


natural, his sentiments refined, his in- 
vention exquisite, active and versatile, 
his imagination luxuriant, his fire 
clear, vivid, and constant; his pathos 
inimitably sweet, tender, and affect- 
ing; in wit inferior only to Swift ; 
in satire and delicacy, superior to 
Horace ; in description animated, in 
colouring chaste, in selection judici- 
ous, in combination logical ; and in 
taste, superior to all his predecessors 
and successors. 

To excel a man of such varied 
powers, was rot a matter of easy 
achievement, and to acknowledge our 
inferiority, is of all other acknow- 
ledgments the most humiliating and 
repulsive to the pride of human na- 
ture, and to the fotty aspirings of in- 
tellectual ambition. Among the gen- 
tlemen of the sword, there may be, 
and there have been a few, who could 
endure no equal, but aut Cesar aut 
Nullus, is generally the motto of all 
candidates for literary fame. Hence 
it has happened in all countries, 
where the arts and sciences have been 
brought to perfection, that the very 
point of perfection has been always 
the point that separated their pro- 
gress from their decline. When we 
find it impossible to excel our prede- 
cessors, when we find them approach 
so closely to the finest models that 
nature can produce, or imagination 
create, that to proceed a step farther 
is only to violate nature, we feel that 
the utmost we can effect, is to imitate 
successfully the models which they 
have placed before us; and as our 
object is not to equal but to surpass, 
we throw aside the model and nature 
at the same moment, strike out a 
new path for ourselves, lose sight of 
“the naked nature and the living 
grace,” to produce an ideal nature, 
and an ideal grace of our own, and 
establish, accordingly, a new school of 
criticism, to support this dereliction 
or abandonment of nature. To 
adopt the principles of this new 
school, is obviously and unavoidably 
to reject the opinion entertained of 
the great writers who preceded us, as 
they were guided by principles en- 
tirely different. Hence it is that 
Pope is no longer a great poet, nor 
Johnson a great critic. The former 
has been tried by many new standards 
of criticism, and as it was impossible 


to make the principles by which he 
was guided, harmonize with standards 
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they laboured to impart, contributed 
to enlighten the age, still poetry, the 
smiling daughter of pleasure and ima- 
gination, should never be made the 
vehicle of knowledge or science. 
Poetry is the language of pleasure, 
prose of instruction. Poetry is to 
prose, what woman is to man. Life, 
without the soft converse of woman, 
would be irksome, tedious, and per- 
haps insupportable ; and prose, with 
all its dry precepts of science, would 
be equally so, if the gladdening 
trumpet of the bright-eyed muse did 
not occasionally rouse us from our 
reverie, awaken us into life and 
existence, bedew our minds with 
all the freshness of youth, and trans- 
port us once more to those happier 
and fonder recollections, which pre- 
ceded our entrance into the fields of 
science, experience, and abstract 
literature. The metaphysical poets, 
then, are equally a stain to our 
poetry and to our literature ;—to our 

etry, because it is not the language 
in which those should express them- 
selves, who seek only to iuier their 
knowledge ;—to oustivaata re,because 
they added nothing to the literature 
of the age, and left the sixteenth 
century, with which they commenced 
their career, as ignorant as they found 
it ;—or, in other words, they left it 
to feed on that stock of native 
and foreign literature, which pre. 
ceded them, and on which they 
fed themselves. All they added to 
it was pedantry, bad taste, false wit, 
false imagery, and an eternal aban- 
donment of nature. They were 
deeply read in classic literature ; but 
they neither imitated the great mas- 
ters to whom they owed their know- 
ledge, nor yet did they strike out a 
new path for themselves, and imi- 
tate nature. They seized: on the 
thoughts and sentiments of their pre- 
decessors, and twisted them into a 
thousand different shapes; so that, in- 
stead of adding any thing to the 
literature of their own age, they only 
laboured to disfigure, and caricature 
the literature of the ancients. They 
never dived for those pearls that can 
only be found at the bottom, but 
chose rather to pick up the straws 
which float on the surface. 


“Errors like straws, ae the surface flow, 
He ate would seek for pearls must dive 
below.” 
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As to their wit, Dr. Johnson y 
aptly describes it when he says, 
“their thoughts are often new, but 
seldom natural; they are not obvi- 
ous, but neither are they just; and 
the reader, far from wondering how 
he missed them, wonders more fre 
— by what perverseness of in- 
ustry they were ever found.” Of 
this perverse industry, Dr. Johnson 
has given several examples, from 
which we shall select a few. How 
sweetly does a lover describe his 
affections in the following lines :— 
“ By every wind that comes this way, 
Send me at least a sigh or two, 
Such and so many I'll repay, 
As shal! themselves make winds to get 
to you.” CowLegy, 


How closely does a approach 

to nature, and how tenderly does he 

describe his love-sick pain, in the fol- 

lowing stanza. 

‘© Woe to her stubborn beart, if once mine 
come 

Into the self-same room, 

‘Twill tear and blow up all within, 

Like a grenado shot into a magazine ; 

Then shall love keep the ashes and tora 
parts, 

Of both our broken hearts: 

Shall out of both one new one make, 

From ber’s the alloy, from mine the 
metal take.” 


That such trumpery, such cold 
b'ooded metaphysical poetry, should, 
in the course of time, produce nau- 
sea and disgust, and consequently a 
re-action from art to nature (by art, 
we mean that art which imitates) was 
natural, and indeed inevitable. We 
may sit a few hours and enjoy the 
pranks of a monkey, or the waggeries 
of a clown: but common sense has 
its reign as wellas folly, and always 
succeeds it. He who has acted fool- 
ishly to-day repents of it to-morrow, 
and sees his error, (we speak of the 
bulk of mankind, for there are indi- 
vidual exceptions) and so it is with 
the exhibition of a monkey or 4 
clown; we forget ourselves in the first 
instance, and feel amused, but when 
the novelty is over, we return to our 
home, and to common sense. It was 
so with the taste for metaphysical 
poetry; the world began to blu-h at 
the perverseness o! the taste, and the 
abandonment of nature which they 
had hitherto sanctioned, and even 
some of their own contemporaries, 
though they could not entirely escape 
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the perverse taste of the age, yet 
shewed examples of an adherence to 
nature and poetic melody, which if 
it did not serve to reform the meta- 

ical versifiers, at least served not 
only to remove the influence which 
their example exercised over public 
taste, but also to guide their poetical 
successors into the forsaken paths of 
nature and common sense. Of these, 
Waller and Denham were the most 
conspicuous. Waller, says Dr. John- 
son, “seldom fetches an amorous 
sentiment from the depths of science. 
His thoughts are, for the most part, 
easily understood, and his images, 
such as the superficies of nature rea- 
dily supplies. He has a just claim to 
popularity, because he writes to com- 
mon degrees of knowledge, and is 
free, at least, from philosophical pe- 
dantry.” Denham was also free from 
philosophical pedantry. Johnson 
tells us, that his judgment was natu- 
rally right, that he forsook bad copies 
by degrees, and advanced towards a 
better practice, and adds, that “ he is 
one of the writers that improved 
our taste, and advanced our language, 
and whom we ought therefore toread 
with gratitude, though having done 
much he left uiuch to do.” 

The work of reformation, which 
was thus happily begun by Waller 
and Denham, was carried on by Dry- 
den, and completed by Pope. Thus 
the metaphysical poets, having carried 
their conceits and pedantry to an 
extreme, they could not proceed 
farther, for extremes always awaken 
public attention, and call forth the 
common sense and common feeling 
of mankind. It was not therefore 
chance, but the natural progress of 
the human mind, and the laws of human 
nature, that founded the classical 
school on the ruins of the metaphy- 
sical ; and it is from the operation of 
the same laws, that the romantic 
school has succeeded to the classical. 
If it be asked how this has taken 
place, we reply, that Pope having at- 
tained the highest excellence both in 
the strength, harmony, and melody of 
his versification, and in the truth, pa- 
thos, delicacy, propriety, energy, sim- 

ity, and mnaivete, of which our 

e is capable, his successors 

it an idle dream to attempt 
surpassing him. What then was to 
¢ ? His numbers were divine, 
his'melody enchanting, his images 


natural, his sentiments refined, his ‘in- 
vention exquisite, active and versatile, 
his imagination luxuriant, his fire 
clear, vivid, and constant; his pathos 
inimitably sweet, tender, and affect- 
ing; in wit inferior only to Swift ; 
in satire and delicacy, superior to 
Horace ; in description animated, in 
colouring chaste, in selection judici- 
ous, in combination logical ; and in 
taste, superior to all his predecessors 
and successors. 

To excel a man of such varied 
powers, was rot a matter of easy 
achievement, and to acknowledge our 
inferiority, is of all other acknow- 
ledgments the most humiliating and 
repulsive to the pride of human na- 
ture, and to the fofty aspirings of in- 
tellectual ambition. Among the gen- 
tlemen of the sword, there may be, 
and there have been a few, who could 
endure no equal, but aut Cesar aut 
Nullus, is generally the motto of all 
candidates for literary fame. Hence 
it has happened in all countries, 
where the arts and sciences have been 
brought to perfection, that the very 
point of perfection has been always 
the point that separated their pro- 
gress from their decline. When we 
find it impossible to excel our prede- 
cessors, when we find them approach 
so closely to the finest models that 
nature can produce, or imagination 
create, that to proceed astep farther 
is only to violate nature, we feel that 
the utmost we can effect, is to imitate 
successfully the models which they 
have placed before us; and as our 
object is not to equal but to surpass, 
we throw aside the model and nature 
at the same moment, strike out a 
new path for ourselves, lose sight of 
“the naked nature and the living 
grace,” to produce an ideal nature, 
and an ideal grace of our own, and 
establish, accordingly, a new school of 
criticism, to support this dereliction 
or abandonment of nature. To 
adopt the principles of this new 
school, is obviously and unavoidably 
to reject the opinion entertained of 
the great writers who preceded us, as 
they were guided by principles en- 
tirely different. Hence it is that 
Pope is no longer a great poet, nor 
Johnson a great critic. The former 
has been tried by many new standards 
of criticism, and as it was impossible 
to make the principles by which he 
was guided, harmonize with standards 
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that did not harmonize with each 
other, as he could not possibly con- 
form, at the same moment, with the 
puling simplicity of the lake poets, 
the unbridled, untamed, and capri- 
cious licentiousness of the romantic 
school, and endure the iron crucible of 
Bowles’s “invariable principles,” they 
have all agreed to reject him ; so that 
many of thereputed wits and critics of 
the pr: sent day, and the dunces of his 
own day, perfectly agree in opinion, 
that Pope is a mere versifier. To re- 
ject Pope, is evidently to reject his 
great commentator, Dr. Johnson, for 
so long as we admit the force of his 
reasoning, the acumen of his discri- 
mination, and the truth of his reflec- 


tions, we must also admit, that Pope 


had no superior in any species of 
eer which he attempted, either in 

is own or in any other country, and 
that the world produced nothing 
equal to his translation of Homer, 
nothing superior to his ** Rape of the 
Lock,” his “ Eloisa to Abelard,” or 
his “ Essay on Criticism.” Pope and 
Johnson must therefore fall or rise 
together: if Pope was no poet, 
Johnson was no critic ; and this has 
been pretty broadly insinuated by 
eany of our present critics, and 
would be roundly and dogmatically 
affirmed by them, had they the har- 
dihood to venture on so perilous an 
assertion Our correspondent is not 
therefore, singular in his opinion, and 
is supported by some of the most 
popular critics of the day. Of their 
opinions we shall have occasion to take 
notice hereafter, but in the present 
paper,we shall confine ourselvesto the 
commentaries of our correspondent, 
and see how far they accord with rea- 
son abstractedly, and with each other 
collectively 

“ The present age,” he says, “in 
this country at least, is by far too 
enlightened and advanced, to be seri- 
ously injured by enthusiasm of any 
sort; but it is clear, that we are 

y removed from that period, 
when either public measures or social 
life, are safe from the baneful effects 
of bigotry.” 

The truth of the first positions ad- 
vanced iv this sentence are not only 
doubtful iv themselves, but absolutely 
eontradicted by those whieh conclude 
it} .Is.an enlightened age an enemy to 
enthusiasm? If it be, there can be no 
alliance betwcea genius and illumina- 


tion; for every man of genius, e 

man who possesses a soul of that fine 
and exquisite mould that yields to aj 
the agencies of external impressions, is, 
and cannot help being, an enthusiast, 
If genius and madness be not closely 
aliied, at least genius and enthusiasm 
are inseparable. To say that a cold. 
blooded, cold-hearted stoic is capable 
of those divine and heavenly emotions, 
those rapt conceptions and celestial 
musings which wait even upon the 
very slumbers of genius, is to acknow- 
ledge that we know as much about 
genius as a horse does of a geometrical 
problem. Those distinguished eras 
that produced all the immortal geniuses 
of antiquity were the great eras of en- 
thusiasm, not only of one soit, but of 
every sort, if we except religious en- 
thusiasm, or fanaticism, as it is more 
properly called. When we say all 
the great geniuses of antiquity, we 
must except the ages of Homer and 
Sappho; but, in excepting these ages, 
we do not except the individuals, we 
have mentioned, nor would we except, 
perhaps, the ages in which they flou- 
rished, if we were better acquainted 
with them. With regard to these two 
what has made Homer the Prince of 
Poets? Why the divine enthusiasm, 
the madding energy, the whelming 
impetuosity of his muse ; the giowing, 
speaking and living pictures which he 
gives of his immortal heroes, Of Sap- 
pho, the few fragments that remain of 
her works have rendered her immortal; 
and to what does she owe her immor- 
tality but to her enthusiasm alone. 
When we come down to that celebrated 
era which produced the great geniuses 
and heroes of Greece, enthusiasm 
marked the character, not only of all 
its distinguished citizens, but of the 
age itself. It was an age of enthusiasm, 
and yet it was the most enlightened 
that Greece ever saw, or perhaps ever 
will see. It was the age that pro 
duced Demosthenes, Isocrates, ‘Thucy- 
dides, Themistocles, Eschylus, Eurl- 
pides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Me- 
nandre, Philip of Macedon, and his 
immortal son Alexander the Great, 
Anacreon, Pindar, Euripides, Xeno 
phon, Theophrastus, Theocritus, and a 
host of other poets, warriors, legislators 
and philosophers. Whea this age 
passed away, and the spint of Greece 
was broken, its enthusiasm, its litera- 
ture, its genius and its valour is pe 
at the same moment, and winged theit 
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flight to happier confines. The enthu- 
siasmm and the genius of Greece hovered 
for a moment, with hesitating and un- 
determined wing, over the once happy, 
but now cloud-collecting and wither- 
ing soil that gave them birth, and then 
passed with airy bound to the happier 
shores of classic Italy. Here also the 
age of enthusiasm was the age of genius 
and military glory. It was the age of 
Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, Lucretius, 
Horace, Sallust, Catullus, Phzdrus, 
Paterculus, Persius, Pompey, Brutus, 
Cassius, and of thousands of others who 
Jooked down with proud contempt and 
pity on that apathy of mind, which 
placed man beyond the genial and 
vivifying influence of enthusiasm and 
mental fervour, and clung to the 
cold calculations of judgment at the ex- 
pense of all that is great and noble, 
and exalted in the nature of man. 
After this celebrated age, the Italians, 
as if worn out by an excess of enthu- 
‘siam, dwindled into a cold, affected, 
scholastic, and pedantic race, so that, as 
in Greece, the genius and enthusiasm 
of the Latins perished together, and 
ushered in their place the mental dark 

ness and intellectual barrenness of the 
dark or Gothic ages, which continued 
until the revival of learning in the six- 
teenth century. But was not this re- 
vival the revival also of that enthusi- 
asm which immortalized the great 
geniuses of Greece and Rome. Did 
not Italy, France, Germany and Britain 
start up likea giant from his sleep, and 
exulting in their strength and mental 
enthusiasm, scatter the glowing seeds 
of illumination and scieuce over the 
whole face of Europe. But why talk 
ofages ? whatever is true of individuals 
in particular, must be equally so of 
society, in general, and if enthusiasm 
be found a prominent or distinguishing 
feature in all men of genius and intel- 
lectual endowments, it is obvious, that 
an enlightened age must also be an 
age of enthusiasm. Now, thatall wri- 
ters of genius are inspired with this 
hallowed and sacred enthusiasm, which 
our correspondent thinks can have no 
ailiance whatever with an enlightened 
age, is best proved by their own testi- 
mony, for who can know a man’s dis- 
position better than himself? Li:ten 
thento Du Bos, in his admirable essays 
on poetry and painting, where he gives 
not only his own opinion on the sub- 
ject, but cites that of others. 


“J'ai supposé,” he says, “que le 


sens de celuiqui compose s'echauflat ; 
car les peintres et les poetes ne peu- 
vent inventer de sang froid. On sait 
bien qu’ils entrent en un espece d’ en- 
thousiasme, lorsqu'ils produisent leurs 
idees. Aristote parle meme d’un poete 
qui ne composoit, jamais mieux que 
lorsque sa fureur poétique alloit jusque 
ala phrenesie. Le Tasse n‘enfantoit 
ces peintres admirables qu'il nous a 
faites d*Armide and de Clorinde qu’ au 
prix de la disposition qu‘il avoit & une 
demence veritable, dans laquelle il 
tomba avant la fin de sa vie.” 

Here we have the authority not only 
of Du Bos himself, whose essays, unlike 
those of Bossu, will ever be admired, 
but also the authority of Tasso and 
of the great Stagyrite, the prince of 
critics, and the tounder of the prin- 
ciples and elements of criticism, that 
rapture and enthusiasm are the insepara- 
ble att-ndantsof genius. But we have 
names of equal, and to many of greater, 
authority than either Aristotle or Tasso. 
Cicero in his Lid. 3, de Orat. says, 
Pacuvium putatis in scribendo leni 
animo ac remisso fuisse. Tieri nullo 
modo potuit, sepe enim audivi poetam 
bonum neminem sine inflammatione 
animorum existere posse et sine quo- 
dam affatu, quasi fororis.” And 
in his oration for Archias he says, 
*Poetam natura ipsa valere et mentis 
viribus excitari, et quasi divino quodam 
spiritu aflari. 

Ovid is still stronger when he says, 


“Est Deus in nobis, agitante callescimus 
illo, 
Impetus hic, sacra semina meutes habet,”” 


What is it that leads men of tower- 
ing and surpassing genius to burst 
through all the fetters and empale- 
ments which circumstances and situa- 
tions oppose to the tide or current of 
that nameless intellectual impitnse 
which allures them softly but irresisti- 
bly to the gratifications of its own pro- 
pensities, whether it woo them to 
those “ happier islands in the watery 
waste,” where the muse and the = 
love to hold sacred converse, or lead 
them to paint those islands and their 
inhabitants, if not in more living, at 
least in more palpable and sensible 
colours, than emanate from the lighter 
but diviner pencil of the ecstatic muse? 
We tell our correspondent, itis that very 
enthusiasm which he imagines cannot 
exist in an enlightened age. It is this 
enthusiasm that bursts through all the 
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fetters which would enchain its ener- 
gies, and restrain its progress. Hence 
Juvenal properly says, “ Cusfode et 
cura natura potentior omni,” and Ho- 
race nearly expresses the same senti- 
ment when he says. drive nature out at 
one door and it will steal in at the 
other, naturam erpellas furca tamen 
usque recurret, What is the soul of 
genius according to Perrault? Why 
itis, 

“Ce feu, cette divine flamme, 

L’esprit de notre esprit, et ’ame de no- 

tre ame.” 


What thinks Montaigne on the sub- 
ject? Does he think that genius and 
enthusiasm have no alliance? Hear 
him and be convinced. ‘ Les Saillies 
ows wma he says, * qui ewportent 

eur auteur et le ravissent hors de soi : 

pourquoi ne les attribuerions nous a 
son bonheur? Puisqu’il confesse Ini- 
méme qu’elles surpassent ses forces, et 
les reconnoit venir d’ailleurs que de 
soi, et ne les avoir aucunement en sa 
puissance.” If then we can trust to 
the authority of the greatest writers of 
antiquity, we must admit that genius 
and enthusiasm are inseparable, nor 
indeed is it necessary to quote autho- 
rities, except to men who are destitute 
of genius themselves, for every man 
who possesses it feels within himself, 
even in his coolest and less impassion- 
ed moments, the embers of that fire 
which the slightest spark kindles in- 
stantaneously into light and flame. If 
the present age then can lay no claim 
to enthusiasm, and has nothing to ap- 
ae from it (and it must be con- 
essed that the enthusiasm of genius is 

frequently dangerous, not only to him 
who possesses it, but to many others,) 
we fear our correspondent will have 
some difficulty in proving that this age, 
s0 far from being, as he says, ** too en- 
lightened,” is enlightened atall. But 
if we were even to grant him that it is 
too enlightened, how could we admit 
with him, in the conclusion of the same 
sentence, that “ it is clear that we are 
equally removed from that period when 
either public measures or social life are 
safe from the baneful effects of bi- 
gotry."" Can our correspondent really 
hope to make us believe, that bigotry 
not enthusiasm is the characteris- 

tic of an enlightened age, or that any 
age can be enlightened and bigoted 
at the same moment? Bigotry is the 
offspring of ignorance, and according- 
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ly there is nothing to expel it, and its 
baneful influences from society, but 
the progress of knowledge and science, 
of the arts and mental illumination. 
Indeed cur correspondent himself un, 
wittingly acknowledges this truth when 
he says, ina few lines after, that, an 
unpolluted impartiality and freedom 
of opinion can be found in England 
only amongst a few highly educated or 
richly gifted individuals.” If then it 
be only highly educated or enlightened 
men that are free from bigotry, it is 
obvious that if this be a bigoted age it 
cannot be an enlightened one, and 
this in fact is told in very plain terms 
by our correspondent himself, when 
he says that the “highly educated,” 
and “ richly gifted,” in England, are 
only “Frew.” Ifa few highly educa. 
ted men constitute an enlightened age, 
we wouldask what age was unenlight. 
ened from the earliest annals of litera. 
ture to the present ? 

That our correspondent is one of 
those enlightened few, we doubt not, 
but in the present article he runs riot, 
and seems to have been carried away by 
that enthusiasm which his principles 
will not suffer him to associate with ge- 
nius. In a word, he is eternally at 
variance with himself: he tells us, 
that “ there is a stage of society in 
which reason and philosophy will be 
the test of all things.” e are ata 
loss how to reconcile is and will be in 
this sentence, but with regard to the 
truth of the prediction, if we may 
call it one, he admits himself that no 
such stage ever has, or ever will take 
place, for he tells us, that “ our opi- 
nions are frequently formed, and al- 
most always tinged by prejudice: we 
take them up without sufficient in- 
quiry, and transmit them from age to 
age. Succeeding generations receive 
them blindly, until chance and cir- 
cumstance create opposition, probably 
as extravagant as it is novel and un- 
expected.” That this assertion is not 
only erroneous in itself, but a perfect 
refutation of that ideal stage of s0- 
ciety in which “ reason and hilo- 
sophy will be the test of all things,’ 
is very easily shewn. Hance #8 
here made an ageut, the creator 
an opposition to the blind prejudice 
of ages. But chance creates nothing: 
there can be no effect without a 
cause, and where a cause exists, the 
effect must necessarily and unavoid 
ably happen. ‘Fo say that it may not 
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happen, may he said, but he who says 
it, not only proves that a man pos 
sessed of the power of articulation 
may say any thing, but that he him- 
self, individually, is either ignorant of 
what he savs, or says that which he 
knows to be untrue. ‘The very ideas 
of cause ond effect are mseparable : 
no man can be made to understand, 
by the most ingenious experimental- 
ist, what cause means, without being 
made acquainted at the same time 
with the meaning of effect. How our 
correspondent should think of mak- 
ing chance and circumstance joint 
agents, is not easily divined: had he 
said chance vr circumstance, we could 
explain his meaning by, saying, that 
he knew something of circumstance, 
but nothing of chance, for ci:cum- 
stance may be an agent, though 
chance cannot Our correspondent’s 
mistake would then only be in sup- 
posing that one might be an agent as 
well as the other; but why chance 
and circumstance should necessarily 
act together, even admitting chance 
to have the power of acting, is c r- 
tainly placed beyond the niggard 
sphere of our comprehension. But 
admitting the truth of what we are 
here told, what is the consequence ? 
Why the consequence is simply this, 
that if ow prejudiced opinions be 
transmitted from age to age, and re- 
ceived blindly by future generations, 
it evidently follows, that there can 
never be “ a stage of society in which 
reason and philosophy will be the 
test of all things.” To say that 
chance may create opposition to these 
prefudices, amounts to nothing, if it 
be, as our correspondent testifieth, 
“ extravagant,” for that which is ex- 
travagant can neither quadrate with 
reason or philosophy. Besides, what 
depends upon chance, admitting 
chance to be an agent, may never 
happen; and to say that that will 
n which is merely possible, is 
not only a hazardous, but a nuntenable 
position. It is, also, hazardous to 
assert, that what never has happened 
may happen hereafter; and our cor- 
respondent admits that this stage of 
society has never yet been realized, 
though he thinks that Geneva and 
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the western sliores of the Atlantic 
has.made a nearer approach to it 
than any other. The wisest of nen 
has said, that there is nothing new 
under the sun, and it, therefore, this 
philosophic st ve of so iety should 
ever be realized, Solomon’s sagacity 
will be hereafier looked upon with 
less veneration ind esteem than 
it is at present. Madame de Stael 
raves about something like this 
fancied state of unapproachable per- 
fection: she tells us, that the hu- 
man mind will become ultimately 
perfect, and philosophy become the 
test «f all thins. Jf our corres- 
pontent borrowed the idea from this 
celebrated authoress, we can only 
say, that instead of borrowing or imi- 
tating any of the many good things 
which she has said, he has heen 
taken up the most extravagant and 
absurd opinion that either she herself 
or any other writer has ever ventured 
to advance. But some people prefer 
following their originals, whenever 
they boldly step aside from the path 
which reason and common sense has 
chalked out before them, and pursue 
them through the erratic wilds and 
mazes of theoretical and speculative 
error. It is with error, as it is with 
dress; a fop who outstrips in his 
dress, the modesty of human nature, 
is more likely to attract public atten- 
tion than he who dresses like the ge- 
nerality of mankind; but the atten- 
tion which he attracts, excites con- 
tempt instead of admiration. It is 
so with heresiarchs in _ literature, 
religion, and philosophy; many of 
them have rendered themselves im- 
mortal by the superlative extrava- 
gance and absurdity of their opinions 
aud theories, but they have no disci- 
ples, and they are known only to re- 
mind us of the lengths to which an 
undisciplined, fanciful, and hypo- 
thetizing mind is capable of wander- 
ing in its unfixed, undetermined, and 
wandering course. 

How our correspondent applies 
the observations we have noticed to 
the writings and literary character 
of Dr. Johnson, will form the matter 
of our next paper on this subject.-- 

Epiror. 
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TO FLOWERS. 


BuveE flowers and white! 
Red flowers and golden! 

For many an hour's delight, 
To you I’m beholden. 


I’ve smiled upon your bloom ; 

And I've sigh'd above your fading 
Deeply as o'er the tomb, 

That one I lov’d was laid in. 


And, sure, I lov’d ye much, 
Or I never thus had sought ye, 
Day by day, as the magic touch, 
Of Spring into beauty brought ye. 


Why do I ever shun, 
Ev'n the lonest, loveliest spot, 
Where ye bloom not in shade nor sun, 
If it be that I love you not? 


When did I hurry by, 

As a prince by his harem slaves, 
Who must there unmated lie, 

Till himself their beauty craves % 


No, though I knew ye'd bide 
My return, however slow, 
Yet I laid me at once beside 
The meek charms that pleased me so. 


And I look’d into your bosoms, 
But ye never minded me;— 

Why are not other blossoms, 
As innocently free? 


No rose ever blush’d the more, 
No violet’s veil e’er closed, 

Because J was bending o’er, 
Because J with it reposed! 


And yet ye are not faithful, 
For ye drop off, one by one, 
When old Autumn’s air is wrathful! 
Alas! your days are gone. 


When the friends of my youth time gathers, 
Leaving me with the fruitsof their stem, 
These honor me not as their fathers, 
But fain would I sleep with them. 


Then come, white flowers and blue, 
Golden flowers, and red; 

I shall have no mourners but you, 
Drooping over my green-turf bed, 
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ON THE 


LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


To Christopher North, Esq. the Editor of Blackwood's Magazine. 


My pear CHRISTOPHER, 

Excuse me for addressing you by 
so endearing aterm, as I have had nei- 
ther the pleasure nor the displeasure 
of being ever acquainted with you ; 
but as I understand that you intend 

utting down all the literary ideots 
in Athens and Babel, by which cities I 
suppose you mean London and West- 
minster, and as I have formed an in- 
tention of doing the same myself, 
surely you and I should be dear to 
each other, engaged as we are in the 
same cause. Pope, it is true, put 
down all the scribblers of his age sin- 
gle-handed, but would he have done 
so had you or I been alive at the 
time to become their advocates, and 
prove that he himself was a mere 
thymer, a creature who had “ learn- 
ed to crawl upon poetic feet,” and 
merely fit to write such doggrel as 
“Number a hundred,” prefixed to the 
last number of your Magazine. But, 
pardon me, my dear fellow, I forgot 
that this doggrel was written by your- 
self. But let this pass—Homer him- 
self has nodded, and you who write 
such an enormous mass of matter 
every month, must surely write some 
ortion of it half asleep. Besides the 
igh bumpers, which it appears you 
were gulping at the moment, have a 
most somniferous effect. But to the 
point. You have determined to crush 
all the literary ideots in London and 
Westminster, tor thus I interpret your 
meaning, and I have determined to 
dothe same. Now we must either 
,° hand in hand or oppose each other; 
or though my motto is not,’ Aut Cesar 
aut nullus, though I can endure an 
equal on the throne, I cannot endure 
a superior, If, therefore, you will 
not admit me as a partner in the great 
work of literary purgation and re- 
ormation, I am determined, like 
Pope, to act single-handed, and prove 

t you belong to the very race of 
scribblers which you intend to extin- 


But taking it for granted that you 


are too wise or too cautious to refuse 
acceding to the friendly offer which I 
now make to you, I feel it necessar 
to ascertain the principles by which 
you intend to be guided in this grand 
affair, for unless you and I agree upon 
principles of a fixed and definite cha- 
racter, we shall be eternally at log- 
gerheads, and instead of proving 
others to be dunces, our want of har- 
mony — prove us dunces ourselves.) 
At least the world may laugh at us for 
uniting in a design where one of us is 
eternally overturning the superstrue- 
ture which the other has laid. A 
divided house cannot stand, and if it 
fall, we may be both buried under the 
ruins. I shall, therefore, propose to 
you what I consider most likely to 
promote the interests of literatures, 
and the extinction of that brood of 
scribblers,. who infest the literary 
world, and who, while they corrupt 
good taste and good morals, create in 
their stead that intellectual anarchy 
which now extends the empire of 
dullness to vast and fearful limits. 
There are now, as there ever have 
been, three distinct species of writers. 
The first have instruction only for 
their object ;—the second, according 
to the precept of Horace, love to 
mingle instruction with delight :—and 
the third, incapable of imparting any 
species of instruction or knowledge 
that ranks above truisms or common 
place observations, or, in other words, 
any thing that is worth the ink with 
which it is printed, seek merely to 
make you laugh at their — 
clap-trap, buffoonery and literary 
swaggering. To the first of these 
classes belong all writers on science 
and the useful arts. To this class of 
writers we owe not only the progress 
of science, but that refined and men- 
tal fluxury, that otium cum dignitale, 
which the useful arts have introduced 
into social and domestic life. These 
writers cannot do harm, while th 
are certain of doing much g 
They cannot vitiate public taste, like 
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the two latter classes, because their 
writings, inventions, and discoveries, 
are addressed to the understanding, 
reasoning, and perceptive faculties 


alone; neither can they pervert 
the understanding, because what- 
ever powers, energies, abstrac- 


tions, or combinations of ideas they 
may be obliged to exercise, betore 
they can produce any contemplated 
effect, through the agency of art, or 
the instrumentality of the laws of 
nature; we know instantly, when we 
see the effect produced, whether it 
be just as they describe it to be, or 
not, because in these cases, we are 
always guided by the testimony of 
the senses, which can no more de- 
ceive the savage than the philoso- 
pher. ‘There is no reasoning on mat- 
ters of fact, so that neither he who 
has produced the fact, can convince 
us, by any power of reasoning, that 
he has not produced it, nor can he 
who has not produced it, persuade us 
that he has. We have no inter- 
est in deceiving ourselves in matters 
of science and experimental disco- 
veries; and even if we had, the tes- 
timony of our senses is too powertul 
fur the doubts and hesitations of sc. p- 
ticism. We must believe, whether 
we will or will not. This class of 
writers, then, is always harmless, to 
say the worst that can be said of them; 
for they cannot, like poets and ora- 
tors, obtain a usurped reputation; 
they cannot convince the world that 
they have discovered what they have 
not discovered, nor produced what 
they have not produced. Neither 
can they vitiate public taste, either in 
writing or in thearts, for in neither are 
they looked upon as models, nor do 
they affect it. With this class of 
writers, then, we have nothing to do, 
as the interests of literature have no- 
thing to fear from them. If they 
‘don’t do good, they cannot possibly 
do barm. [t is true that the same 
cause which prevents them from vie 
tiating public taste, prevents them 
also from improving it. This is re- 
served for the second and third classes 
alone. 

The second class, as I have ob- 
Served, seek to mingle pleasure with 
instruction, and so far they are all 
engaged in a landable object, for in- 
struction, devoid of pleasure, cannot 
properly be called instruction, as the 
‘object of instruction itself*is to create 
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and promote our social happiness and 
mental delight. But how is this 
pleasure communicated ? It is in the 
resolution of this question that the 
great secret of writing consists, 
Things are sometimes pleasing in their 
own nature, sometimes from the map. 
ner, in which they are presented to 
us. Where the things described are 
extremely pleasing in themselves, the 
only art required is to paint them 
simply as they are, without addition 
or subtraction. Beauty, when un. 
adorned is adorned the most. ,Who 
can improve the Apollo of Belvidere, 
or the Venus de Medicis, by giving 
them a new attitude or a new expres 
sion? Who would not diminish their 
effect by removing any ideal blemish 
which his imagination may discover 
inthem? What is then already beau 
tiful, requires neither the clothing of 
art, nor the imagery of fancy, to give 
it new charms ; it is only where we 
describe objects that are not perfectly 
beautiful in themselves, or where 
the beauty is veiled by some acci- 
dental disguise, that we are obliged 
to have recourse to the aid of 
art, in order to remove the disguise, 
or in the former case to steal from 
some other portion of nature— 
from some beings of kindred mould, 
but of more beautiful form or deli- 
cate hue, that grace or attraction 
which gives the object we would 
paint, all the elegance and simplicity 
which had been denied to it by nature. 
Hence it is, that the dulce, the plea- 
sure, imparted by writers, consists 
sometimes in the simple idea or con 
ception, and sometimes in the mode 
or manner of describing it; so that 
elegance of style, whatever some John 
Bull writers, who look to the sub- 
stance and not to the dress, may think 
to the contrary, is as essentially neces- 
sary to produce that pleasure, that 
dulce which Horace prized not les 
than the utile, as beauty of conception 
or sublimity of idea. Indeed beauty 
of conception will always lead to 
beauty of expression, though there 
are instances of writers, whose style 
and sentiments do not appear in per 
fect harmony with each other. 

I should not detain you so long 
Kit, on the subject of grace, clea 
and beauty, if I really imagin 
you were yourself the author of num- 
ber one hundred, for I know how irk- 
some all refined subjects are to dog: 
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grel writers. They are always sick 
of good company; but whether you 
are weary of me or not, I will dismiss 
this second class of writers by saying, 
that while they succeed in producing 
that pleasure and instruction which 
they seek to produce, they are, in my 
opinion, not only a legitimate class 
of writers, but the most agreeable 
companions which we meet with in 
our wanderings through the moral 
and intellectual world. They are 
not, therefore, proper game for us: 
let us turn to the third class, and we 
shall find that they are the hornets 
who consume the honey without col- 
lecting the sweets, and who conse- 
quently ought to be.all laid prostrate 
long before the destroying angel of 
number two hundred, brandishes his 
flaming sabre over their devoted 
heads. 

This class, as I have already ob- 
served, seek merely to make 
you laugh at their clap-traps, 
and buffoonery. The pleasure they 
impart is not the handmaid of 
instruction, and consequently they 

lease only the canaille, who throw 
instruction to the dogs. Hence, like 
the butterfly, they are only beings of 
aday. Their gaudy colours attract 
for a moment, and the next moment 
they are cast aside, and generally 
perish in the fall. But even while 
their novelty gives them a factitious 
interest and importance, they are 
age only to children and fools. 

he delicate eye of taste can never 
rest upon their productions, and it 
views them with averted glance, or 
philosophic pity. But these gentle- 
men are not to be mortified by con- 
tempt. No, no, they are better 
versed in the tactics of literary war- 
fare and literary cunning. They have 
always the laugh on their own side, 
ey attempt to say something clever, 
and imagining they have succeeded ; 
they stare at you like the clown, with 
a foolish face, if not of praise, at least 
of laudatory expectation. They laugh 
at their very attempt at excellence, 
and expect you will laugh also to keep 
them in countenance. ‘This is the 
utmost height of their ambition. If 
you laugh they know you are pleased; 
and if you are pleased, they are satis- 
ed, because they have performed 
their task. This was all they aimed 
at. They imagine that every man 
that laughs is naturally pleased, with- 


out reflecting that there are different 
modes and species of pleasure, and 
that the man who laughs at their folly 
to-day, will turn from it to-morrow 
with disgust; whilst he always re- 
turns to the refined pleasures of taste 
and faney with renewed delight. 
Your money is all they want, and 
they have philosophy enough, or 
cunning enough, to know that no man 
but a fool pa ts with his money with- 
out some equivalent. Accordingly, 
feeling their own inability to make 
you more wise, or more learned than 
you are already, or rather afraid of 
exposing their own absurdity by mak- 
ing the attempt, the only equivalent 
they can give you for your two and 
sixpence, or three sail sixpence, is 
that of making you laugh at their 
own absurdity, literary capers, and 
high-sounding pretensions, Is not 
this a truth, Kit, which you know dy 
experience? Do you not know that 
more than half the world are fo ls, 
and derive more pleasure from laugh- 
ing at each others’ folly, than from 
imbibing the wisdom of Solomon, or 
the philosophy of Socrates. 

Tous les hommes sont faus 

hi maicre tout leur soin, 

Ii ne different entre eux, 

Que du plus ou du moins, 

Now, my dear Kit, is it to be en- 
dured that these literary jack pud- 
dings, who live solely by exposing 
their own folly, should succeed better 
than you or I, who look down from 
the proud eminence to which we 
have exalted ourselves, not only by 
those stores of acquired and treasured 
iaveladenaniel favs been so indus- 
triously collected, and so prudently 
dispensed, but also by the bold, rest- 
less, and daring energies of our native 
genius, a genius that moulded into 
grace and elegance those rough masses 
of shapeless, crude, and unmodified 
knowledge which we had so labori- 
ously and tardily collected from the 
rust and dregs of antiquity. We only 
look to the praise and esteem of 
those whose esteem is worthy our 
ambition, but they seek the applause 
of the canaille. They are wil- 


ling to be looked upon as fools, pro- 
vided they gain more by their folly 
than we do by our wisdom. Now 
this is the brood of scribblers which 
I intend to extinguish; not because 
they are the most stupid of the lite- 
rary tribe, but because they age the 
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most impudent, and you know better 
than I do the irresistible and magic 
effect of impudence. Demosthenes 
was aware of its power, and Bacon 
attributes to its potent spell all the 
triumphs of oratory. All pretenders 
to literature, and to that species of 
knowledge which is just placed be- 
yond the ken of vulgar apprehension, 
are perfectly harmless, however ig- 
norant, unless these pretensions be 
supported by their impudence and 
buffoonery. The reason is very obvi- 
ous: the greater portion of mankind 
are naturally ignorant, at least the 
fancied perfectability of human rea- 
son is yet a mere speculative hypo- 
thesis, tor the radiance of science 
and of universal knowledge sends 
forth as yet no dawning rays, no aus- 

icious and welcome harbingers of 
its dazzling, cloud compelling, and 
irradiating influence. As the great 
bulk of mankind are therefore igno- 
rant, partly from native indolence 
and mental imbecility, partly from 
the sources of, and avenues to, know- 
ledge being placed beyond their 
reach, and partly from their avoca- 
tions in life requiring an exclusive 
appropriation of their time and la- 
bour, we are not to be surprised that 
they are more liable to attend to 
those literary quacks, who are placed 
just one degree above themselves, 
and who, from a knowledge of their 
credulity, know they believe every 
thing that is dogmatically and un- 
hesitatingly stated, without ever en- 
quiring into the grounds of their 
belief, than to writers who forget 
their existence altogether, and ad- 
dress themselves solely to minds of a 
higher and sublimer order. It is 
then our duty, as well as our interest, 
to extirpate this brood of literary 
heretics from the face of the earth, 
for you know well that dulness will 
preserve her ancient right while they 
are suffered to exist; and what is 
worse, Kit, you and I must slumber 
in the shade, while they are permitted 
to vitiate public taste and public mo- 
rals; for you know we have too much 
genius to write nonsense. and too 
much greatness of soul and stub- 
bornness of principle to prostrate 
those higher faculties with which 
providence aut melior natura has en- 
dowed us before the reptile taste of 
congregated dulness,—before those to 
whom our sublimer and diviner mu- 
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sings will appear the frenzied ebulli- 
tions of insanity. It is then only by 
extirpating this class of writers that 
we can ever hope to gain the ear of 
the public. By the public I mean 
the majority of readers, for all men 
are now-a-days readers of books, how- 
ever ignorant of their contents, 
These readers must naturally turn 
over to us the moment their present 
favourites are extinguished; and the 
consequence will be, that they must 
either learn good sense, good taste, 
good manners, and good morals, ‘or 
lay down their books, and rest con- 
tent with their native ignorance, 
Now this will be as it ought to be, 
for it is much safer to study from the 
book of nature, than from the craz 
productions of those scribblers whom 
we purpose to extinguish. But here 
I should apologize for using the plu- 
ral pronoun we, for as yet I am igno- 
rant of the class of writers who are 
to fall victims to the lightnings of 
your fulminating wrath. I merely 
suppose them to be the class whom 
I have just described, for against 
what other class could my worthy 
friend turn his potent arms. It is 
true, indeed, that I should not hesi- 
tafe to rank you with this doomed 
and devoted tribe of scribblers, were 
I to judge of you by the character of 
the magazine which you conduct; 
but as you tell us yourself that no 
person has ever doubted your literary 
prowess, or your ability to strangle 
all literary pretenders, I can easily 

erceive that having once secured 
immortality by your writings, you 
now take your rest, and leave the 
conduct of your magazine to unt- 
disciplined and uninitiated under- 
strappers, who travel in the same 
road to fame with the scribblers whom 
I have just described. Let me tell 
you, however, that highly as I value 
your aid, and redoubtable as I es- 
teem you, no partnership shall ever 
be formed between you and me, un- 
less you discharge those miscreants, 
and evince your zeal for the extirpa- 
tion of dunces and the reformation 
of literature by putting your own 
shoulders to the wheel. I really 
think, Kit, that so far from attending 
to the editorship of your magazine, | 
you do not even read it alter it 1s 
published. It is, in real truth, as” 
stupid, as laboured, and as farcical 
as the New Monthly. You know, 
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Kit, the New Monthly is like the 
mountain in labour. If it cannot 
get hold of any thing great in na- 
ture, it flies to Baker-street, or some 
of the squares, and lays hold of 
something great in art. Mr. Camp- 
bell, however, should recollect that, 
according to Mr. Bowles, there is 
nothing great or sublime in art, and 
Mr. Bowles’s theory should hold good 
until the contrary is proved. Now 
Mr. Campbell has attempted to prove 
the contrary, but he has not suc- 
ceeded, even aided as he was by the 
genius of Lord Byron, and a host of 
some other ten or a dozen writers 
and reviewers. Mr. Campbell then, 
for decency’s sake, should avoid all 
commerce with art: Such a com- 
merce must always be attended with 
disagreeable associations, and remind 
him not only of Bowles’s triumph, but 
teach him that while he draws his 
images from art, he sinks from the 
lofty regions to which the descriptive 
ad pathetic muse had been supposed 
to elevate him, and mingle with the 
creatures of every day life. Mr. 
Campbell, however, seems to have 
entirely altered his opinion on the 
subject of the controversy between 
him and Mr. Bowles, and to think at 
present that it matters not a rush 
where or from what source we de- 
rive our images, provided they are in 
themselves, or by some kind of asso- 
ciation connected with the bon ton 
of fashionable life. He who is al- 
ways talking of high life is supposed 
to associate only with people in the 
highest circles; and, asthe language of 
this circle isthe language of art and 
creine, as nature is a bore to them, 
and the sublimer images and con- 
ceptions of the muse absolutely un- 
intelligible, so neither can they en- 
dure any novel or periodical that 
1s not stuffed with balls, operas, mas- 
querades, the theatre, Vauxhall, Carl- 
ton-house,Regent-street, Baker-street, 
by way of contrast, and as a fall 

to greatness, all the petty resorts of 
the petty nobility. Thus is nature 
iced to art in the New Monthly; 

and instead of being permitted to 
wander with Goldsmith, or with 
omson, through the softer scenes 
mer retreats of nature, we are 

into a drawing room, or an 

et box, to listen to the intolera- 
bie loquacity of Lady Fudge, or the 


scrapes, contortions, and elegant 
prostrations of Monsieur ———, the 
devil knows who, some French or 
Italian protegée of the Duchess ——, 
but we must not use real names, and 
we hate mystery. If we cannot speak 
out, we choose not to speak at 
all. What a pity, Kit, that the New 
Monthly should thus forsake all com- 
merce with nature, and the human 
mind, as it exists in rational and na- 
tural society, to play such tricks, if 
not before high heaven, at least be- 
fore high people, as to make any 
person who is acquainted with Tom 
Campbell lament his fate, and those 
who are not, to conceive him a dan- 
cing master, or a master of cere- 
monies, 

But is there not in the whole range 
of fashionable life, and in all the va- 
ried scenes of dissipation, affluence, 
wretchedness, and reverses of fortune 
that follow in its train, any thing to 
relieve the tedium and nausea of the 
hours that the distempered fop and the 
fashionable profligate tke to recover 
the exhaustion of their physical and 
mentale nergies, but a drycatalogue of 
fashionable and unfashionable streets 
and squares? Is there nothing to 
amuse them but the residence of the 
great? Or is the object of the Edi- 
tor merely to shew that he is intimate 
with all the dashing, and fashionable 
people in London? If so, I regret it 
on his own account, both as an editor 
and as a poet. Such an intimac 
cannot exist without a complete sacri- 
fice of his time; and, perhaps, it is to 
this sacrifice, not to his unconquer- 
able laziness, as is generally supposed, 
that we should attribute the late po- 
verty of his muse, a poverty that ex- 
tends, not only to the quantity of his 
productions, but to their quality also. 

If literature is to be thus sacrificed 
to fashionable follies and perverted 
tastes, what will be the result? Why, 
that neither those who write to in- 
struct, nor those who love to mingle 
pleasure with instruction, will be 
read, and the republic of letters will 
be laid open to the devastations and 
impurities of scribblers alone. Science 
must stand still for a moment. 


“ Yet, yet a moment one dim ray of 
light,” 
And then hail to great chaos and eternal 


night. 
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With regard to instruction, with regard 
to principles of reasoning and deduc- 
tion, with regard to invention. discove- 
ry, andevery thing that expandsand im- 
bues the mind with moral, physical, and 
intellectual knowledge, where are we 
to look for it? Why in those few 
works that frequently perish as soon 
as they make their appearance, be- 
cause their fame and circulation de- 
pends, in the first instance, on the 

eriodical works of the day, whether 

eviews, Magazines, Journals, Chro- 
nicles, Gazettes, Albums, Magnets, 
or call them by whatever name or 
denomination you will, for they all 
occasionally take upon themselves the 
office of reviewers. Now, Kit, need 
we tell you, that when works of pro- 
found erudition are sent afloat into 
the world, they must sail between 
Scylla and Charybdis, while their 
fame rests upon the periodical press, 
where, if they be not engulphed, 
they rise, not by the press, but 
in the very teeth of its censure, 
or amid the affected slumbers of its 
neglect and Silence. And how could 
it be- otherwise? 

Suppose a new work is published, 
Of very-extraordinary merit; the sub- 
ro is language, style, oratory, phi- 

osophy, physics, metaphysics, mathe- 
mattes, the sublime, the beautiful, the 
picturesque, or any other subject that 
requires profound thinking and ex- 
tensive reading. Suppose the author 
of this work to be unknown to the 
publie, for if he be not we must form 
éither an erroneous estimation, or a 
right one by chance, of the influence 
of the review, in extending the circu- 
lation of the book and the fame of 
the author, as a writer once cele- 
brated by his former writings or un- 
ublis discoveries is certain of 

aving his works known and appre- 
ciated without any aid from the re- 
viewers. Let this unknown author, 
then,'send forth this work of extraor- 
dinary merit, and what will the te- 
viewer do with it? Why, if it be too 
profotind for him, he seals his: lips 
and’ sys nothing, writes nothing, 
never saw or heard any thing about 
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it. He says nothing about it, lest he 
should expose his own ignorance by 
commenting upon a subject which he 
does not understand. If, on the con- 
trary, there be some points or pase 
ages in this work, as there must be 
in every work of any length, which 
comes within the little range of his 
nicely selected and sprucely decorated 
knowledge, he lays his claws on it 
with all the tenacity of a cat, and 
seeks, with all the toil of laborious 
dullness, to prove. that this point or 
this passage is either below medio- 
crity in style or in argument, or, at 
least, not equal to what might be ex- 
pected from a writer who ventured 
on so hazardous and arduous an un 
dertaking. And why does he so? 
Why, forsooth, because if he can con- 
vince you that he is acquainted with 
any part of the work, he thinks you 
have a right to take it for granted 
that he is acquainted with the whole, 
and could analyse its most knotty 
and profound points with equal ease, 
What, then, has such a ake to gain 
by the cooperation of the reviewers, 
who either totally neglect it, or raise 
their own reputation at its expense, 
Had there been no reviews, no flimsy 
periodicals, this would not be the 
case. The public would then be 
obliged to judge and examine for 
themselves, and the result would al- 
ways be favourable to works of merit, 
But it is now late, and I must take 
my leave of you, hoping to convince 
you in my next letter, that it is only 
works of merit that suffer by the re- 
viewers; that works of no merit would 
die a natural death, had there not 
been a reviewer in existence; and that 
works of merit have nothing to fear, 
except from ignorant, superficial ve- 
viewers, and the periodical press.) 
Until then, believe me to be as zealous; 
in the cause of literary reformation, , 
and as replete with the hope of, ex-, 
tinguishing that brood of scribblers, 
who’ have neither drunk deep, not 
even tasted-the Pierian spring, as you 
are yourself. 
Martin M‘DeRmot.» 


— 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


No. L 


THE COURTIER.—CastTIGLIONE. 


Tue work, which we have chosen 
for the present paper, is to this day 
called by the Italians “the golden 
book” —and wel does it deserve its 
title, But an unkind fate, by some 
chance or other, has pressed upon it, 
and its lustre has grown dim of late 
years, without our being able to ex- 
plain exactly the why or wherefore— 
it is forgotten or neglected in all 
countries, save the one which gave it 
birth, but which, like an affectionate 

t, still hangs with fondness over 
its offspring, still thrills with emo- 
tion, as it watches its progress adown 
the vale of years. If you travel into 
the flowery realms of [talian literature, 
your steps will be continually inter- 
rupted by inscription stones to the 
memory of “the eloquent and ad- 
mired author of the Courtier;” and if 
you talk with an Italian, his eyes will 
still sparkle-at the name of Balthasar 
Castiglione. But England, which 
once rang with his praises, and which 
has shared in the benefits resulting 
from his literary labours, has ceased 
to worship at his shrine; or if some 
solitary spirit starts from his midnight 
haunt to invoke a name, that once 
shone bright and glorious, as he mut- 
ters out his prayers, it is not the name 
of “The Courtier,” but the “ Latin 
imitator,” which falls upon your ear, 
_ But it is not our sorrow at this unde- 
served neglect—nor is it the mere 
pleasure which we feel, when able to 
vindicate his dues to the child of 
genius, and which alone would be a 
sufficient inducement in the present 
case, which has persuaded us to devote 
a so of our miscellany to the 
“ Courtier’’"—we have a nobler aim— 
it is our firm and determined opinion 
that the work we are about to notice, 
is of anature which ought to entitle it 
to become a stock book in every coun- 

And so it once was—the Spa- 
nish and Italians still pretend to form 

es upon its model—how far 

BE. M. May, 1825, 


they succeed is nothing to our pur- 
pose—but it shows that they know 
how to appreciate worth; that they 
know and acknowledge what they 
might be, if they have not the virtue 
or resolution to put those stern and 
severe rules into practice, which 
would eventually make them so. In 
England, in France, and Germany, 
there are existing translations of the 
Cort'giano, which, if they lie now un- 
heeded amongst dust and cobwebs, 
were yet one day decorated with gold 
and silver; and although they are 
now neglected, it still tends to shew 
the general estimation in whioh the 
work was one day held ; for, as Lord 
Byron has observed, the best proof of 
a writer’s real value is, his having been 
translated into other languages. 

It would be harsh, and perhaps un- 
just to say, that the book has been 
laid aside without any cause. If we 
consider the Cortigiano as the mere 
model of a courtier, it would be indeed 
hard to assign any reason; for a 
change of customs and manners affect 
not these amphibious beings. Cour- 
tiers are just the same sort of things 
which they were five centuries ago— 
they are alike in all countries—they 
are actuated by the same principles, 
be they good or bad—they have the 
same interests to accommodate—the 
same wishes to gratify—and the same 
routine to go through. The only al- 
teration between this and former ages 
is, that there is now more ceremony, 
and less frankness, more foolish and 
outward shew, but less innate truth 
and feeling. Castiglione’s courtier 
then is the same person all the wide 
world over; and so far, in its main 
principle, the Cortigiano is as inte- 
resting and as instructing, as it was 
five hundred years ago—a character 
which might figure just as well at the 
courts of Paris or St. James’s, as his 
native place Urbino. But there was a 
secondary intention in the work ; for 
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whilst Castiglione drew the portrait 
of a perfect courtier, he also formed a 
perfect gentleman—he shews what 
every man ought to be, who lives and 
moves in the highest circles of society. 
This made his book of general utility 
—this gained it universal praise, and 
made it universally read ; for so long 
as he wrote for courtiers only, he 
wrote for avery small portion of so- 
ciety, as few are born to spend their 
days amid a court ;—and this perhaps 
has laid it in oblivion. The manners 
of different countries are now-a-days 
widely different; and an Ivalian siz- 
nor, an English gentleman, and a 
French Monsieur, would as soon think 
of jumping over the moon, as of form- 
ing their rules of conduct upon the 
same model. But this was not the 
case at the time when Castiglione 
wrote, During the ages of chivalry 
and romance, the manners of the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe were much 
more similar than they now are. 
Those high, and, in some cases, ab- 
surd notions of honour, which per- 
vaded the whole of the south of Eu- 
rope, and which had spread from 
thence over France and England, in- 
timately connected as they were with 
the feelings of all who pretended to 
the fame and name of a cavalier, gave 
the tone to society, and formed the 
character; for when the same prin- 
ciples, the same notions, and the same 
feelings actuated the Spaniard, the 
Italian, the Freuchman, and the Eng- 
lishman, it is natural that the mode of 
life and conduct of these different 
people should all assimilate, in a 

reat measure, to the same standard. 

ut when that spirit, which actuated 
and pervaded these component parts, 
had evaporated ; when there was no 
longer any ruling principle to main- 
tain its influence over these different 
nations, that large body, which had 
hitherto been united in action as well 
as interest, split into various parts, and 
each formed for itself certain rules 
and punctilios, which were found 
more consonant to the national cha- 
racter, than that universal one, which 
it. had in a manver been forced to 
obey, and which it had conceded to 
with a sort of blind and superstitious 
veneration. Hence the difference of 
customs and manners in Europe, 
Heretofore one spirit. pervaded ali— 


_ that spirit. was the. key-stone to the 
fabric; and when that was removed, 


each part fell off, and formed different 
combinations of its own, as circum. 
stance or casualty might direct. And 
for this same reason, although there is 
less uniformity of character between 
the existing nations of Europe, when 
compared together, and considered as 
a whole; yet each individual nation, 
in its manners and society, is more 
harmonized within itself, and presents 
less singularity or marked individuality 
of character to the eyes of the poet ur 
the painter. But Castiglione wrote 
when the flame of this chivalrous spi- 
rit had not quite gone out, when it 
was emitting its last sparks from 
Charles V. and Francis I., and yet, 
before its influence had ceased to 
operate throughout Europe. Cas- 
tiglione’s’ gentleman, then, whatever 
he might have been, is not now a 
citizen of the world. And this is the 
most probable reason we can assign 
for “ The Courtier’s” not being so ge- 
nerally known and read as it deserves 
to be—because there are some re 
marks and rules which do not apply 
to ourselves, we reject or will not 
trouble ourselves to discover the 
worth of those which do. If this con- 
duct is wise, we leave for others to de- 
termine. 

Castiglione was born at the village 
Casatico, near Mantua, in the year 
1468, and, whilst young, served as 
page to Lewis Sforza, duke of Milan, 
On arriving at manhood, he entered 
the service of Guidubaldo, duke of 
Urbino, in whose court, then the fa- 
vourite resort of letters, he resided 
several years, and on whom he wrote 
a panegyric in Latin, under the form 
of a letter to Henry VII. King of Eng- 
land. He was sent by Guidubaldo, in 
1506, ambassador to Henry VIL from 
whom he received the order of the te 
ter, which, as the author of his life, 
Bernardino Marliani, observes, “ il re 
soleva dare a’ pochissimi, e di grab- 
dissima condizione.’* In the year fol- 
lowing, he was appointed ambassador 
to Louis XII, then resident at Milan. 
On the death of Guidubaldo, he re- 
mained in the service of Frances Masia 
delta Rovere, whom he accompav! 
in several expeditions, as lieutenant 

neral of the church, under Pope 
Falius II. Asa reward for these s¢t- 
vices, he was presented, in 1513, with 
the castle of Nuvilara, near Pesaro, 
which grant was afterwards confirmed 
by Leo X, though at that time the Pope 
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and Duke of Urbino were not upon 
athicable terms. This grant, with the 
immunities and liberties contained in 
it, is very singular—we would wil- 
lingly quote it, had we room. In 
1524, he was sent by Pope Clement 
Vil. nuncio to the ‘Empergr Charles 
V. at which time several of his letters, 
which are extant, were written. He 
was a great favourite with Charles, 
and was to have been his second, if 
the challenge sent by him to Francis 
I. had been accepted. But he could 
not bring the papal and_ imperial 
powers to an agreement, and his cha- 

in at this is said to have brought on 
the illness of which he died, at Toledo, 
1529, aged 51. His funeral solemnity 
lasted nine days, and was attended by 
the whole court of the King of Spain, 
then resident at Toledo. Few men 
have enjoyed su great a share of admi- 
ration and esteem, during their life 
time, as our author, and none ever 
received from princes and potentates 
more exemplary honours. And this 
redounds no little to his praise, consi- 
dering the dangerous path he had to 
tidedscaltwaiys living in public life, a 
warrior, a statesman, and an ambas- 
sador—amidst jarring and conflicting 
interests, and yet managing with so 
much address, ingenuity, and faith, 
as to be esteemed by all, honoured by 
his enemies, and dwelling in strict 
friendship with all the masters whom 
he served. He was intimately ac- 
ata with the classics ; he wrote 
atin with elegance and purity, as 
may be seen from the poems he has 
left, and which we may hereafter 
make the subject of a paper. He is 
ae weve to us, by the author of his 
fe, as being liberal, brave, courteous, 
affable, and tinctured withal with a 
deep sense of religion; of the firmest 
integrity, extreme prudence, sharp 
and ready wit, and peculiarly elo- 
quent in common conversation. He 
understood music tolerably, architec- 
ture thoroughly, and was so well 
skilled in painting and sculpture, that 
Raphael and Michael Angelo were in 
the habit of submitting their works for 
his‘ opinion, before they submitted 
them to the public. He was tall and 
cee active, strong, and 
Braceful: a perfect master of all the 
military exercises of the time, both 
foot and horse; a good wrestler, and 


“@ noted swimmer. With these endow- 


ments of nature and art, we need not 


be surprised at its having been said, 
that he drew his own picture, in 
sketching a perfect courtier—and so 
Ariosto thought, 


“ Dianzi Marulto, ect il Pontan per vici 
Sono, e duo Strozzi, il padre, e@ ’I figlio 
stati; 
C’é il Bembo, c’ é il tappel, c’e chi, 
qual lui 
Veggiamo, ha tali i cortegian formati.** 
Orlando Furioso, xxxvii. 8. 


Be that as it may, those alone who 
knew him must be the best authority. 
In his preface, he himself remarks, 
“¢ Alcuni ancor dicono, ch’ io ho cre- 
duto formar me stesso, persuadendo- 
mi, che le condizioni ch’ io al corte- 
giano attribuisco, tutte siano in me. 
A questi tali non voglio gia’ negar di 
non aver tentato tutto guello ch’ io 
vorrei che sapesse il Cortegiano ; e 
penso, che chi non avesse avuto 
qualche notizia delle cose che nel libru 
si trattano, per erudito che fosse stato, 
mal’ avrebbe potuto scriverle: ma io 
non son santo privo di giudicio in co- 
noscere me stessu, che mi presuma 
saper tutto quello che so desiderare.” 
The Cortigiano is one of those 
pieces, which are drawn up in the 
form of a dialogue—a mode, which is 
perhaps the best adapted for conveying 
instruction, because its dramatic form 
awakens the imagination, and excites 
interest, whilst it informs and enriches 
the mind; at the same time, it repre- 
sents a lively and polished conversa- 
tion, which we cannot but fancy our- 
selves partakers in, as we alternately 
favour one party or the other, but 
without that prejudice or party feeling, 
which in real life blinds our senses, 
and shuts our eyes to truth. Sanc- 
tioned by such names as Plato and 
Cicero, it is not likely that we shall 
find many to rise up against the form 
or plan of the work ; but the idiom, 
for we ought not to say style, is an- 
other consideration. Upon that sub- 
ject, it is necessary that we should 
offer a few remarks, Every one, who 
is at all conversant with Italian litera- 
ture, must know, that the Tuscaus 
have assumed their dialect to be the 
only pure and elegant one for writing 
or conversation, and that they mea- 
sure out the degrees of praise due to 
all those who have not the fortune to 
be born in their happy climate, ac- 
cording as they approximate nearest 
to their own idiom. How far this is 
right or wrong, it is not our business 
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to decide, more particularly as Casti- 
glione, in his first book, has canvassed 
the subject fully, and, in our opinion, 
with great wit and justice. But let 
that be as it may, he several times as- 
serts, in the Courtier, that he does 
not use the Tuscan dialect, and that 
he does not wish it, It is very diffi- 
cult for a foreigner to pass a true judg- 
ment upon an author’s merits, who 
writes in a language which is not his 
own, and still more so to appreciate 
fully the beauties of that language, or 
point out accurately its defects. For 
our own parts, had the book been 
placed in our hands, without our hav- 
ing any previous knowledge about it, 
we should not have had the slightest 
supposition, that it could be taxed 
with offending against Tuscan purity, 
or, at least, only in a word or two 
here and there, which might have 
struck us as not being usual—for we 
dare affirm, that they are not inele- 
gant, although they may not be pure 
‘Tuscan inflexions. But as we do not 
wish others to take an Englishman's 
“‘ipse dixit,” upon a subject which 
he cannot be so competent to decide 
as an Italian, we will go to the foun- 
tain head for authority, and strength- 
én our own surmises by thedeclaration 
of Varchi. He says, “ il Conte Bal- 
chassare Castiglione, che fu quel grand’ 
nomo, che voi sapete, cosi nelle let- 
tere, come nell’ armi, dice pure nel 
suo Cortigiano, che non si vuole ob- 
bligare a scrivere Toscanamente, ma 
Lombardo, Vada per quelli che scri- 
vono Lombardo volendo serivere Tos- 
canamente ; | erie, se io v' ho a dire 
il vero, egli disse quello che egli non 
volea fare, © almeno, che eli non 
fece; perché chi vuole scrivere Lom- 
do, non istrive a quel modo. A 
me pare, che egli mettesse ogni dili- 
genza, ponesse ogni studio, e usasse 
ogni industria di scrivere il suo Corti- 
1and, Opera veramente ingeniosa, e 
egna di viver sempre, pid Toscana- 
mente che egli potera @ sapeva.” In 
addition to this, the Cortigiano has 
been received by the della Cruscan 
academy, as a test of the Tuscan dia- 
lect, Which is of itself a sufficient au- 
thority to silence all profane babblers 
and backbiters. So much for the 
idiom; we must now beg to be in- 
dulged with a few words upon the 
style of the Courtier—we do not mean 
‘the peculiar constructions and phrases, 
but manner in which Our author 


has his thoughts, as distin« 

i from the usual plain prose 
narrative, that is to say, the orna- 
ments with which he has dressed his 
ideas, the similes and metaphors by 
which he has expanded and explained 
them, and other artificial aids, by 
which he has embellished and beauti- 
fied them. In this sense, then, we 
consider the style of the{Courtier to be 
perfect. It is mot prose run mad, 
for were it a should be far from 
praising it, and yet it is very poetical 
prose z but, withal, so chaste, so 
pure, so unlike meretricious ornament, 
that it is impossible not to be delight. 
ed with it. Castiglione had a tine 
poetic imagination ; but he had judg. 
ment likewise—he knew art w<s ne- 
cessary to set off nature, and he knew 
how that art should be applied. He 
does not go out of his way to hunt 
after poetical images, but he takes 
them as they rise up in his path, and 
uses them where they are more than a 
mere ornament—where they are areal 
improvement. His fancy was prolific 
in the extreme, and he could well 
spare to throw away all that was not 
choice and perfect, and he was fortu- 
nate in being possessed of a taste, 
which prompted him to do so. 

We know, and have met with many 
great and clever men, but with a cer- 
tain chill and callousness of imagina- 
tion, that would exclude all sort of 
ornament from prose writing, and 
reduce it to the same monotonous 
equality with a boundless plain, or 
clothe it with the same stern and 
gloomy dignity, as that which is de- 
picted im their own countenances, 
But let these enemies to embellishment 
look out upon the sky, just after sun- 
set, while all is one cloudless expanse 
of pure ethereal blue; let them lock 
agam upon this same sky, towards 
midnight, when the monotony of 
azure is studded with ten thousand 
ona stars, and tinged witha new 
ustre from the silvery rays of the 
“ chaste cold moon;” and then let 
them say which of these two objects is 
the most beautiful! Such is the style 
of the Cortigiano. The ground-work, 
or thread of the narrative, is as pure 
as chaste, and as simple, as “ the 
azure sovereignty above ;’’ but 
ornaments which are scattered over it, 
are like those ethereal fires, which ret- 
der that firmament the most glorious 
sight in nature. There are, doubtless, 
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times and subj which do not ad- 
mit of poetical ornaments. We would 
not have Euclid’s system of geometry 
transposed into a pastoral, with your 
“ straight lines” turned into a rural 
May-pole, your “ curved lines” into a 
rainbow, or a meandering streamlet, or 
ur“ cireles” into a Cheshire cheese, 
or would we have a “ practice of 
physic” metamorphosed into a tissue 
of vapid sentimentality, as Dr. Goode 
has done. A poor wight is confined 
to his bed, in a high fever, but Dr. 
Goode’s pupils must listea to one of 
his own inimitable dithyrambics, be- 
fore he will consent to explain to them 
the symptoms. He lays him upon his 
bed of down, but it is harder to him 
than the flinty rock—he tosses and 
tumbles about, like the waves of the 
ecean—his mouth is as parched as 
the torrid sands of Africa—the rosy 
bloom of his coniplexion has faded 
into the palid hue of the lily—his eyes 
have lost their lustre, and appear like 
like what ?—oh! any thing will do 
for the “ practice of physic”—well, 
then, like the sun in a Scotch mist, 


“Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, 
amici ?”? 
But we do not intend here to enter 
into a discussion of the merits or deme- 
rits of particular styles in prose writ- 
ing. All we wish to say is, that such 
poetical illustrations as are scattered 
throughout the Cortigiano, so far from 
detracting from its worth, are the 
chief causes which constitute its ex- 
cellence, They are not mere froth 
and sound—they are not empty oma- 
ments, which only embellish, without 
improving. They do not only recreate 
the mind of the reader, but they con- 
firm, strengthen, and elucidate each 
argument as it rises, and render it so 
palpable, so clear, and so convinc- 
ing, that it is impossible to be mis- 
taken or misunderstood. If an archi- 
tect shall discourse to you, for hours 
and bours, on the plan of a building 
he is about to elevate, you may at last 
omprehend his design, and be able 
#0 sketch out in your mind’s eye the 
different forms and proportions, which 
ate to. unite and harmonize the in- 
tended whole; but you would arrive 
at the same conclusion in one quarter 
of the time, and with ten times more 
accuracy, and precision, had a drawing 
of the plan been submitted to your 
Sonsideration. Of the same use as this 


drawing are the poctical illustrations 
of the Courtier—if we may use the ex- 
pression, we would say, they embody 
and personify the argument, and set 
that personification, like a real and 
animated object, immediately before 
our eyes, And this is the best and 
shortest method of producing convic- 
tion: 

** Segnius irritant animos demissa per 

aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.”? 


Those who expect to find, in the 
work before us, such a character of a 
courtier as Lord Chesterfield has 
drawn, will find themselves vastly 
mistaken, Chesterfield —and we blush 
to own it—but it is, indeed, too true 
—Chesterfield has drawn his courtier 
as he really is—Castiglione, as he 
should be—as he might be—as he 
would be, in his nearest and most ex- 
alted approach towards the Divinity. 
But it may be objected, and with a 
show of reason, that this character is 
beyond the stretch of human nature, 
too good, too great, too glorious. 
This is, perhaps, true —there neyer 
has been, and it may be, there never 
will be, so many good qualitics and 
endowments, both of art and nature, 
combined and concentrated in the 
perishable frame of an individual, But 
if an author is to restrict himself mere- 
ly to what he sees, and to consider 
that the sum total of human perfection 
which his own immediate observation 
has placed before him, without being 
allowed to sketch out an ideal state of 
virtue, to which mankind may direct 
their hopes and aspirations, how shall 
the world improve? Days, months, 
years, ages may roll on, and on, but 
the limits of human knowledge will 
never spread beyond their existing 
land mark. There are now many ex- 
periments and works of art, not only 
practicable, but easy and familiar to 
us, which were, an hundred or even 
fifty years ago, either totally uno- 
known, or considered impossible. 
The positive and absolute knowledge 
of mankind, that is, that which we 
see and know to exist by our own im- 
mediate and ocular observance, is very 
contracted. Look out upon the face 
of the globe—go up the highest 
mountain, from which you can com- 
mand the widest prospect around you, 
and if you trust to that only which 
4.1 within your view, you will ex- 
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claim, that the world, on which we 
live, isa wide plain, and, in your own 
conceit, may be tempted to laugh at 
the philosophers who have said that 
its form is spherical. But when you 
are told, that your powers of vision 
are narrow and confined, and that the 
circumference of this earth is vaster 
than your comprehension, you will 
readily imagine, that the small part of 
it, which your eye surveys, may ap- 
pear flat, because your prospect does 
not extend far evough to take in a 
sufficient segment of the circle to 
show its rotundity. Then, why 
should the capability of the mind, 
“which supasseth all understanding,” 
be estimated by the degree of know- 
ledge which it can drink in by its eye 
sight ? why should it be chained down 
to any existing model of perfection ? 
and why should we point out this or 
that individual, and say, he has 
reached the highest pitch of excellence 
already known, and therefore cannot 
be surpassed; or that it is absurd to go 
on refining upon virtue, till we render 
it too dazzling to behold? It is only 
a weak mind which can prompt such 
anguments, ‘The little bird, that picks 
the crumbs from your window-seat, 
can raiseitself but a few yards from the 
— sward beneath it—but the eagle 

ares a nobler flight, and soars up- 
wards to the sun. Let us not then 
judge of others by the measure of our 
own littleness, Genius will never plod 
upon the earth—it must rise ; and as 
it claps its sparkling wings, be it our 
duty to collect and treasure up the 
glittering dew drops that rain from 
them. For our own parts, we would 
rather have the mind’s imaginings en- 
croach upon probability, than clogged 
with the bonds of homely, plain 
reality; and we are convinced, that 
these ideal creations tend more to- 
wards the march of knowledge, and 
completion of human perfection, than 
all the prosing matter-vf-fact narra- 
tions and discussions of all the grey- 
beards in Christendom. 

Besides this, in all works, at least 
all those which are to gain fame and 
estimation among the nations, it is 
an absolute necessity that nature, and, 
in some cases, even truth itself should 
be over-drawn. This may appear a 
dangerous tenet, and bad doctrine to 
dispense; but although it militates 
against our caprices and received opi- 
mons) \it is too trac+or the favour of 
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mankind has ever been bestowed up« 
on unworthy objects. Did the por- 
trait-painter ever send into the world 
a likeness (and we are speaking of 
those only which are the chef a’ euvres 
of the art), which copied the imperfec- 
tions as truly as the perfections of its 
original ? There is either a wrinkle 
smoothed down, a curl supplied, or a 
fresher bloom given to the com. 
plexion, a keener lustre to the eye, or 
a deeper expression to the counte- 
nance—in short, did ever any man 
employ an accomplished master to 
paint his portrait, who did not after- 
wards wish that he could transform 
himself into his own picture! And 
where is the author who has not as- 
sumed to himself the same liberty as 
the artist? We will take our own ini- 
mitable novelist, run our eye over his 
characters, in high life or low, in the 
palace or the cottage—and what are 
they but finished portraits, as true to 
life as art shoudd make them—but do 
they not flatter their originals? Again, 
in landscape painting, is there a man 
all the wide world over, who, after he 
had surveyed one of the finest paint- 
ings of any school or any country, 
and then set himself out upon his 
journey to enjoy, amid the fresh air, 
and in the reality of nature, that 
scene, which he had beheld glowing 
on the canvass—is there a man who 
has not, in such a case, felt his ex- 
pectations somewhat disappointed, 
and whose conscience did not whis- 
per him, that he should have viewed 
the original before the imitation, if he 
wished to appreciate its beauties? 
The truth is, that all imitations, and 
such are portraits, sketches of charac- 
ter and paintings, must be somewhat 
heightened and coloured to create in- 
terest. And so it is in sculpture—at 
least, in those works which are consi- 
dered the highest stretch of art, which 
have commanded and rivetted the ad- 
miration of all time, and which shall 
last as an eternal monument of the 
lofty aspirations of genius. Let the 
man, who has stood gazing upon the 
Apollo Belvidere, who has felt his 
eyes, his thoughts, his whole soul 
rooted to the spot, almost without the 
power to move, without the energy © 
tear himself away from the object he 
is contemplating—let that man say,! 
he has ever seen any thing one half so 
grand, so beautiful, so sublime, in the 
reality of human nature. And this 
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statue, outragé as it is to all we have 
seen or known—superior as it is even 
to the conceptions of every mind, save 
that only, and mighty one, which 
formed it—this very statue has ever 
been considered as one of the noblest 
works of human genius. And what 
has gained it’ that fame? Not its 
faithful delineation of real existing 
beauty—not its being an almost living, 
breathing, and moving copy of ani- 
mated nature—-but that it hath sur- 
passed the original whence it was 
taken — that it hath exceeded in 
grandeur, beauty, and sublimity, all 
that was ever seen or fancied in the 
fairest and most perfect works of real 
nature. Sculpture, in short, is the 
object of admiration, so long as it 
* represents and bodies forth that ideal 
beauty and sublimity, which is never 
to be found in actual nature”"—and 
when it ceases to do this, it ceases to 
become interesting. Of poetry in ge- 
neral, as its very essence is a fiction, 
and a stretch of nature, we need say 
nothing ;—it is a language too deli- 
cious for mortals, and only fit for the 
houris of Mahomet’s paradise. But 
of the drama, which is supposed to be 
the most faithful representation of 
real life, and truest imitation of na- 
ture, we shall offer a few remarks, 
and we shall find, that those poets 
and actors please most, whose vision- 
ings leave truth and reality behind 
them. In fact the drama does not re- 
present life as it is, but as the imagina- 
tion would have it. Look at our Lears, 
our Othellos, our Richards, our Mac- 
beths—characters various, wonderful, 
Magnificent whose affections, ac- 
tions, and sentiments are what have 
been, and what shall be— whose his- 
tories have figured in real life—who 
have been moving and active beings 
and who have experienced the ac- 
Uons and sufferings attributed to them 
in their respective dramas—but did 

afflictions or villanies, when 
they happened, affect the minds of 
men, who saw the crash, and who 
were perhaps doomed to participate 
imits weal or woe, in the same de- 
gree, as the representation of them 
affects us? We think not. And 

mtense emotions which agitate 
our 8, as we watch the rise and 
fall of their nae cannot be a 

to any thing else, but the 
heightened depietion of the poet, and 
im the mext place, the art or rather 


artifice of the actor. Many have wit- 
nessed heart-rending scenes in real 
life, and have perhaps felt their bo- 
soms melted to sorrow, or pity, or 
roused to indignation, but has any 
man ever felt the same strong con- 
vulsive contest of passion, ebbing and 
flowing within him, and heaving as 
though it would burst his very heart- 
strings, in any of the deepest calami- 
ties he has uted upon, as he has, 
during the representation of either of 
the four plays above alluded to? 
The poet then has shown him scenes, 
and made them of deeper interest by 
his art, than nature, if left to her own 
workings, would produce. — Such 
was Shakspeare! — the first, the 
grandest, the greatest—the only one, 
who never has met, and who, in all 
probability, never will meet with a 
rival !—It is almost too obvious to 
say, that the language put into the 
mouth of any character is an embel- 
lishment of nature, but it all tends to 
show, that nature herself, as repre- 
sented and imitated in writing, is not 
of sufficient interest to command 
esteem. Are we to imagine that 
Richard, when he started from the 
horrors of his midnight dreams, ever 
compressed into language such a con- 
centration of thrilling thoughts and 
words, as the soliloquy, which Shak- 
speare has given him? We read it— 
and it appears natural—we believe 
that he did burst forth into such 
strains ; but it is the art of the poet 
to show human nature in colours 
more bright than it really possesses, 
yet still without the appearance of 
improbability, as it is of the artist to 
draw the human figure in attitudes 
that cannot be formed, but with so 
much ease, that they shall appear na- 
tural, though known to be nearly im- 
possible. Again, comedy, though the 
representative of every day life, is 
only amusing, whilst it colours and 
embellishes the scenes it describes. 
Take the most ludicrous circumstance, 
the most amusing character, that 
reality presents—represent them on 
the stage just as they are, without any 
further, ornament or acting than that 
used by the characters, who figured 
in the scene, and then let the specta- 
tor say, if he has ever witnessed any 
thing more dull, more flat, or more 
vapid. The wit and humour of the 

and the drollery of the actor, 
—and neither of these are in nature, 
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—are absolutely requisite to render 
comedy amusing—its mere reality is 
insipid enough. In acting, lastly, no- 
thing is a ‘more mistaken notion, than 
to say, that such or such a thing is 
not ‘natural; and we contend, that no 
man can pass a just decision upon an 
actor’s merits, who measures b 
such rules. For upon such onal 
the veriest stick who walks the stage 
is the one who acts with the greatest 
consonance to nature, and then the 
candle-snuffer, or the footman who 
comes in with “a letter, my lord,” 
ives us the most faithful delineation. 
ere is of course a medium, beyond 
which an actor should not go; for 
he, like the poet and the painter, is 
to outrage nature only so far as to 


keep up the appearance of probabi- 
lity. We have sat in the theatre, and 


we have heard a single tone of Kean’s 
voice—we have watched a long, 
breathless pause, whilst his eyes were 
fixed on vacancy—and we have felt 
the blood thrill and creep through 
our veins—and we have heard it said 
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around us, that this or that is not naz 
tural—be it so !~we do not say it is; 
but we are convinced, that all the ng. 
tural acting in the world never can; 
and’ never will raise in our bosoms 
the , and almost izing feels 
ings of that moment; and callous 
must be the heart that does not vi- 
brate to them.* And this doubtless 
is the perfection of acting, provided 
it is not carried too far; for it were 
better to fall below the allowed limits, 
than to exceed them. 

If this reasoning be considered to 
be true, the ideal perfection of Cas. 
tiglione’s Courtier will rather be con- 
sidered as a beauty than a blemish; 
and then the whole work may safely 
be pronounced to be complete and 
perfect in all its parts. The charac. 
ter is conceived with a great depth, 

ration, and judgment, and de- 
ineated with the hand of a master; 
the language of the book is incom- 
parably beautiful beyond that of any 
other we are acquainted with; and 
the moral sentiments and rules of 

















































* In quoting Kean, we merely meant to produce an instance of what was the great- 
est perfection in the dramatic art; for our argument is, that nature herself, as imitated 
by acting, is not of sufficient interest to be pleasing or impressive in any very creat 
degree. And we sperk of Kean’s acting not.as a whole, buf a part—we allude to 
those occasional bursts, starts, pauses, under tones, &c. which, when introduced with 
taste and judement, produce that wonderful effect, which ail who have witnessed 
them must have experienced : we speuk of Kean, when he assists and improves nature, 
not when he tears her to rags. and tatters. However, as there are two opinions on the 
merits of this actor, which are yet combated with a8 much animosity and virulence, as 
ever was apy measure of Whig or Tory ; and as that discussion is quile irrelevant to 
our present business, we will cite an instance in which we are certain to have an uni- 
versal agreement of opinion. Every one, we.believe, acknowledges Garrick to have 
arrived at the summit of perfection in his acting; aud as we have not now the means 
of canvassing bis merits or demerits, we can have no grounds apon which to call in 
question the decision which has heen passed upon him, and may therefore safely teke 
him as our model. Now, then, did Garrick, the greatest actor known, care one straw 
for this cant about nature? Did he act consistently with vature? ‘Did he pourtray 
the reality of life > or did he form an ideal perfection of his own, which was not 
nature, but above het, and towards which all his conceptions and delineations were 
directed? We poor graceless mortals, who, are doomed to live.and flourish in the 
nineteenth century, cannot answer positively to our own questions, as we bave never 
witnessed the magic spells of our modern, Roscius; but from all we bave read, from all 
we have heard, from all we have collected, we have no hesitation to answer in the 
negative. Let any one read tbe following sketch, and then say if it is a deseription of 
what is culled natural acting, “ How did Garrick speak the soliloquy last night? 
Ob! against all rule ...my Lord....most ungrammuatically! betwixt the substantive 
and the adjective, which should agree together im number, case, and gender, be made 
a breach thus stopping, as if the point wanted settling ;—and betwixt the nomina- 
tive case, which, your Lordshiy knows, should govern the verb, he suspenied: bis voice 
a dozen times, three seconds, and three-fifths, by the stop-watch, my Lord, each time. 
Admirable grammarian |— but in suspending his voice—was the sense suspended like 
wise? Did no expression of attitule.or countenanee fill up the chasm? Was the 
eye silent? Did you narrowky look ?—I look'd only at the stop-watch, my Lord.— 

ia we 





Excellent observer!’’—Tristram Shapdy. Is this mature? Theo whate 
fall into by looking for nature only in rigid ‘acting, and upholding and eulogiz 
very actor, whose perfection consisted in transgressing her! ee eet ade ae 
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conduct are such, as could not pro- 
ceed from any but the most sound 
and reflecting mind. Chesterfield 
may be read and admired, but Cas- 
tighona should be studied and acted 
upon. Highly as we esteem them, we 
do not think the Cortigiano in any re- 
spect inferior to Plato’s “ Republic,” 
or Xenophon’s Cyropedia, (to each 


of which it partly assimilates, the first 
being a description of a perfect go- 
vernment, the aie of a perfect ge- 
neral,) or the splendid dialogues of 
Cicero and Tacitus; and whilst these 
masterpieces continue to challenge 
our admiration, never should the 


-“ Courtier” be forgotten, 


a es 


LINES 


WRITTEN ON KECEIVING THE PORTRAIT OF DERMODY. 


WHEN I gaze on thy features, poor fellow, and see 
What a curse thy rich genius has been unto thee, 
How it led thee to leave the sweet comforts of home, 
Inthy youth among cold-hearted strangers to roam ; 
How poverty chill’d thy young hopes in their bloom, 
And intemperance brought thee a premature tomb; 
With grief for thy follies thy fate I deplore, 

And half wish that the muse may ne’er visit me more ; 
Yet the muse, tho’ thus slighted, like woman, returns, 
And the lamp of my fancy unchangingly burns. 
Then still let it bura, so it lure not away 

From the paths of correctness, in error to stray, 

So, that 'stead of a blessing it bring not a ban, 

Nor light me to deeds that disgrace bard and man. 
Yet, let me not judge thee, forlorn as thou wert, 

Thy unhappiness sprung from the head, not the heart ; 
For that was still just in the bitterest hour 

That destiny gave o’er thy being to low'r; 


Like the light in the firmament clear! 


it shone, 


When the strength of thy mind lay like giant o’erthrown. 
O calm be thy slumber, for thou wert a gem, 

Whose rough'ned exterior let no man condemn ; 

Let the rigidly just, and the prudently cool 

Ne'er say that though gifted, thou still wert a fool ; 

Nor the quiet in soul, nor the even in mood, 

Exult, because thou wert by passion subdued : 

Well for them ‘tis, their blood like calm rivers can roll, 
Though thine was the wave that wrecks body and soul. 
They know not the cause that first led thee to sin ; 
Nor can fathom the whirlpool that drew thy youth in; 
Too oft like weak woman's is, Genius, thy fall, 

With thee, as with her, goes, poor victim, thy all ; 

In vain shé may suffer, in vain may repent, 

The hearts never tempted, will never relent ; 

So the hearts of the prudent against him are closed, 
Till silent in death the frail bard has reposed. 

High price hast thou pes but thy aim is attain'd; 


T misery’s bow 


to the dregs thou hast drain'd, 


y still survives tho’ thy sorrows are o'er, 
While those happier than thou are remember’d no more. 
‘E’en now as I moutn thee my sad spirit turns 
ae me one sorrow, the warm-hearted Burns; 
adh ental is and Scylla of poetry’s sea, 
*" "Between whom 1 eat aes ie frail vessel, are ye, 


E. M. May, 1825. 
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And I learn from your fates a stern lesson, of worth 
More intrinsic than gold to the children of mirth, 
And which kept, may preserve me from sorrow and shame, 
And lead me through error’s wide shoals safe to fame; 
For not quite unscathed thro’ this world have I past, 
Nor unsmote by its wave, nor unbow'd by i's blast ; 
I have been among creatures I ne'er can forget ; 
Been hemm'd round by their snares, but escap'd them as yet ; 
Have foolishly lavish'd the little T had, 
On the wantoniy poor, and the seemingly sad ; 
And when choosing no longer my hand to enclose, 
Have found them the bitterest turn of my foes ; 
A hater of strife e’er avoiding a brawl, 
I have sought to please some, and been laugh'd at by all, 
Till beholding that self was the compass of each, 
I seiz’d my own safeguard while yet within reach ; 
Cool inditference, daughter of sacrificed truth, 
The useful successor of light-hearted youth. 
The time has now come when the mind’s settled tide, 
Will lave in sweet quiet my heart's wounded side, 
Thank heavep, uncorrupted in mind or in health, 
Tho’ as yet unrewarded by fame or with wealth, 
Nor a slave to the muse, nor a striver for gain, 
Like the tomb of the prophet, "twixt both I remain. 
Let me live with enough for life’s wants in my purse, 
My health undecaying, my genius no worse ; 
If but just independent, I shall not repine, 
Though my tomb have no marble, my table no wine ; 
With a conscience at ease, I shall never régret 
The lack of much gold, so I be not in debt; 
For debt more than all things debases the mind, 
And makes man the slave or the prev of his kind. 
Oh! it lesseus his worth, be he gifted or great, 
Be he peasant, or peer, or the head of a state ; 
Subdues the high feelings by nature his meed, 
And waves him at will as the wind does the reed. 
The fruits of experience these feelings have been, 
Nor left till too ripen’d, nor gather’d while green, 
May nought but death’s hand be enabled to break 
The ureful impression they now on me make. . 
Re J. 





SONNET.—STONEHENGE. 


Ayr! there ye stand, athletic monuments— 
Bequest of ages gone—maysterious, grand, 
Spirits of awe and wonder, and command, 
Defying centuries, and angry elements : 
Nor time nor earth engulf ye, nor the storm 
Which levels towers, and strews with spoils the strand, 
When on the billow rides death’s fearful form. 
Ye mock our boasted wisdom, and we gaze, 
Wrapp’d in surmise, as on a stranger host ; 
And, lost in superstition’s chilling haze, 
We deem thee fathomless as is a ghost— 
And yet ye vanish not, but nights and aa 
Dark sentinels of the plains, where sleep the brave, 
Ye hold your watch, and guard the warrior’s grave! 
Salisbury, May, 1825. J. FL Srvarty 
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The Country Minister, Part Second, 
a Poemin three Cantos, with other 
Poems, by the Rev. J. Brittell. 
G. B. Whittaker, London, 1825. 
WE are all delighted, at least all 

of us who possess a relish for the 

softer and calmer delights of nature 
and rural simplicity, with those 
poetic descriptions that dwell on the 
charms and enjoyments of a coun- 
trylife; but there isin these descrip- 
tions something of a relaxing and 
lulling nature, something of so sweet 
and humanizing a monld, that we 
insensibly and unavoidably slumber 
amid the delightful scenes and ro- 
mantic situations in which we are 
placed; and we wake from the 
reverie of intellectual infatuation to 
seek for something more poignant 
and = stimulating—something to 
rouse us from the calm of melting 
aud languishing emotions: hence 
it is that when descriptive poetry is 
not mingled with historical or ficti- 
tious narratives, when human life, 
with all fortunes and misfortunes, 
is not mixed up with the fairy 
scenes and elysian creations of the 
poet, we rea:l a few pages, close the 
book, and slumber amid the sweets 
of tuo happy, too delightful, and, for 
us rough mortals, too celestial an 
abode. .Too much enjoyment sati- 
ates the mind as too much sweets 
satiates the palate, and we seek for 

a relish in rongherand coarser fare. 

Hence it is, if we mistake not, that 

the first part of “The Country Mi- 

nister” has been unsuccessful, and we 

fear that the same cause will render 
the second part equally unpopn- 
lar. It does not address itself to the 
busy and active world; it removes 
from the scenes of real life, to 
linger- amid those softer and more 
retired retreats where meditation 
and philosophy love to take up their 
abode. But the bulk of mankind 
are not philosophers by nature, and 
they are seldom rendered so by the 
accidents and circumstances of real 
life. Hence, the Country Minister 
leads them.into a world with which 


they are, little acquainted, and as it is - 


only * birds of a feather that flock 
together,”’ they soon get tired of the 
Minister and his solitary musings. 
There is little in the work itself, tak- 
ing it in piece-meal, that we can find 
fault with; buttaking it asawhole, 
it wants all that is calculated to rouse 
and animate those passions which 
are eternally craving for enjoyment, 
It addresses itself to no particular 
passion whatever; it presents no 
commanding, no interesting charac- 
ter. It brings us acquainted witha 
man who rather shuns than courts 
our society, and we soon feel a de- 
sire of leaving him to enjoy his own 
sequestered and unsocial meditations 
to seek the society of such men as 
ourselves, In a word he is too de- 
void of passion, and has therefore 
nothing in him that interests. He 
is a gentle inoffensive man, and a 
lover of nature, we mean of external 
nature, not of human nature, for he 
seems to look down upon the rest of 
mankind, and to consider himself 
the only perfect being among the 
human tribe. He meves along un- 
noticed and unnoticing, as regard- 
less of the world as the world is of 
him. What interest can we take in 
the fate of a man who turns his 
back upon mankind, and seems only 
to feel for himself. There is no man 
on whom we look witl more perfect 
indifference than a selfish person ; 
and it is doubtful, whether the 
Deity itself does not prefer, as we 
do, men of many faults and frailties, 
where they are mingled with some 
virtues of a redeeming character, to 
him whe has ueither the ambition 
to be good, nor the courage to ven- 
ture into the forbidden paths of ini- 
quity. “Be either good or evil,” 
says the sacred writer, “ or IT will 
spew you out of my mouth.” In 
fact, where there is no passion, there 
is neither vice nut viitue, for we ap- 
proximate too closely to inavimate 
being to possess any property, at- 
tribute, or stimulus capable of in- 
clining, alluring, or urging us to be- 
come the disciples, or yield to the 
attractions of either. Alfred was a 
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452 The Country Minister. 


teacher, and imagined himself, no 
doubt, too guod to fill so labouring 
and uuprofitable a situation. He 
was accordingly discontented.though 
he evinced, at the same time, no 
evidence of these lofty and aspiring 
wers that deserved a better and a 
appier fate. We are told, indeed, that 
he was “ worn out with labour and op- 
pressed with care,” and that, conse- 
uently, “his mind no moredomestic 
joys could share ;” but if it was real 
payeical labour that actually wore 
1im ont, how greatly ought we topity 
those Aappy mortals who drudge in 
the field from morning to vight, and 
labour as much in an bour as Alfred 
in a week. It was not then labour, 
but an unsocial and selfish mind 
that made Alfred discontented with 
his Jot. Even his own family could 
not soften the stubborn asperity of his 
mind, 


“In vain his wife to greet his coming 
smiled, 

Used all the aris that care bave oft be- 
guiled ; 

With pleasing skill arranged the decent 
room, 

And raised the hearth’s warm blaze to 
cheer its gloom ; 

In vain his children played around his 
knees, 

And tried with winning hearts their sire to 
please. 

* + “ ~ 

When from his school, the day’s confine- 
went o'er, 

He sought, fatigued, the parlour’s wel- 
come door, 

His former smiles were changed to looks 
severe, 

His words less kind oft caused the startling 
tear. 

To gentle questions his too brief reply 

Drew from the wounded breast a heart- 
breathed sigh ; 

A sad impatience marked his altered 
mien, 

And bliss was banished from the social 
scene. 


That the office of a school-master 
is not only a most thankless, but a 
most disagreeable one, wecan easily 
conceive, and, what is still worse, 
if the emoluments arising from it 
were ten-fold what they are at present, 
it would still continue disagreeable, 
while teachers are required to devote 
so great a portion of their time to 
the instruction of youth, This arises 
solely from the ignorance of parents, 
who» imagine that their children 

a 


must iniprove in exact proportion to 
the time devoted to them by their 
preceptors, whereas the fact is the 
very reverse ; for a child recollects 
‘and treasures up every thing he is 
told, provided you do not tres 
on his natural impatience of re. 
straint. If you detain him too long, 
so far from recollecting all you iol 
him, he recollecis nothing. His 
mind is elsewhere; or if it beat 
home, it is only employed in couat- 
ing the hours and minutes that are 
to compose the time of his bondage, 
and set him at liberty. When at 
liberty, books are his aversion ; they 
are equally hisaversion when obliged 
to return to them; while they would 
form the most pleasing portion of 
his time if they were exactly suited 
to his own taste and relish, for chil- 
dren of reflective and meiitative 
minds will grasp at instruction long 
after otlrers are weary of it. The 
teacher and the pupil ave therefore 
mutually injured by a_ mistaken 
idea of education. One idea or 
privcipte of knowledge properly un- 
derstood, and strongly impressed 
upon the memory, is worth a thou- 
sand vague and fleeting uotious that 
serve more to lead us into the laby- 
rinth of dulness than to increase our 
knowledge, our wisdom, or our ex- 
perience. Hence it is that men of 
genius have frequently been looked 
upon as dunces, until they got rid of 
the trammels of the school, and be- 
gan to reflect and think for them- 
selves, But why is teaching so 
painfel and disagreeable? This isa 
question which our limits will not 
permit us fo enter irto at present. 
We may, and perhaps it is as proba- 
bable, that we may not, have occasion 
to examine it in a fature number; 
aud we shall. therefore, at present, 
only say that we cannot help think- 
ing Mr. Brettel has painted his 
Country Minister from his own feel- 
ings and experience. There is much 
simplicity and xaiveté in the style, 
much of romance and picturesque 
imagination in the scenery, and what 
is still more interesting, it is not 4 
scenery borrowed ,from the ideal 
world, The proper or real names of 
places are mentioned, and to the re- 
sident inhabitants, and those who 
have visited them, the Country 
Minister will consequent}y be an ac- 
ceptable present. 
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Tues of Ola Mr, Jefferson, of ’s 
un cllected by Young Mr. Jef- 
frreat, of Lyon's Inn. Vol. II. 
'"G. B. Whittaker, 
‘Tur old prejudices against the 
ing of novels are considerably 
gbated, and must gradually decrease, 
while novelists continue to improve 
with the spirit and intelligence of the 
age. This branch of. literature must 
considered highly important by all 
who reflect on its influence upon so- 
eiety ; it forms with most sea the 
third stage of education, as it imme- 
diately succeeds their elementary or 
glassical studies. Our circulating li- 
braries, which now contain so many 
works of sterling merit, at once at- 
tractive and instructive, were former! 
crammed to repletion with the crudi- 
ties and diseased imaginings of dis- 
tempered brains; and a work of un- 
derstanding and sense, in this depart- 
ment, rarely met the eyes of the 
youthful part of society. Critics in 
vain decried these absurd effusions of 
dwarfish intellect ; and parents in vain 
put them under the bane of their in- 
terdiction.. A thirst for ornamental 
rather than useful knowledge ex- 
isted, and was gratified by tasting 
the surface, pot by drinking dee 
in the Pierian spring. A few eel 
ists, however, of transcendant merit, 
rose as beacons to guide posterity out 
of the trammels of unnatural romance 
and sentimental jargon: and as long 
as literature is cherished in any coun- 
try, the writings of Cervantes, Le 
Sage, Fielding, and Smollet, will exist 
to, instruct and amuse mankind. 
dat an inexhaustible fund of amuse- 
ment and instruction would have 
ae works a such me had 
te been any such, in the of 
Grecian and Rouen history 1 How 
intimate would have been our know- 
of the manners and customs of 
hat How much more able 
should we have been to judge how 
far different forms of civil = religi- 
ous. government affect the sum of 
general happiness, and how, and in 
what degree, it has been increased or 
diminished by the various religious 
ee dogmas, that have united 
to afflict and debase the intellectual 
faculties of mankind! That this 
*pecies of writing is capable of ex- 


Fema and improving, while it de- 
mind, needs net now any 
Proof. Most of our best novels are 





founded on nature and experience, 
and may be divided into three classes, 
describmg either “things as they 
should be’’—* things as they were” — 
or, “ things as they are.’ Those of 
the first class chiefly spring from 
system-mongers, or well-intentioned 
writers who found theories upon pre- 
judices. The second class a 

now to have many votaries who fill 
up the chasms of history with matter 
inferred from present, rather than from 
past, circumstances; and they op ear 
unconscious of the difficulty o their 
task. To describe the manners of 
past agesin detail, and to develop their 
ul to pourtray their passions, 
and to delineate the reciprocal bear. 
ing of ignorance and dawning intelli- 
gence, are efforts of the mind that 
require the brightest genius and the 
most profound erudition. These two 
classes of novelists are but of little 
value; their study is to amuse and to 
be paid: the first affect to guide us 
out of the labyrinth of present error 
into the brightest regions of know- 
ledge, and yet predicate of futurity 
what is founded on neither past nor 
present experience, neither in reason 
nor in philosophy. It is therefore no 
wonder that these novels become a 
prey to the devouring tooth of time; 
and perhaps of all the creeping things 
that slime the earth, from the cringing 
courtier to the lazy mendicant, the 
book-worm should be esteemed by 
man the most valuable. 

The third class of novelists, those 
who write of “ Things as they are,” 
deserve much higher praise than the 
others. They bring before us palpa- 
ble and tangible subjects, and exhibit 
portraits of existing objects, which we 
can compare with the originals, They 
teach us what theories to detest, and 
what to admire; they unveil to us 
the vices and the follies which dail 
beset us in the path of life; and their 
descriptions of virtue and vice are the 
more efficacious, because they cannot 
be overcharged without detection: 
they become the very road-book of 
life. In this class we must rank the 
novel which is now under our notice; 
and we think it a sign of the decay of 

rejudice, that the first two volumes 
have already reached a second .edi- 
tion, even before the appearance of 
the third, of which we now intend to 
give a short account. In this volume 
there are two tales; The Proselyte ¢ 
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or, Brahmin’s Son, and The Last Will 
end Testament. The first appears to 
us to have been derived, in part, from 
a well authenticated fact, contained 
in a sensible pamphlet, written a few 
years ago, by a Mr. Bowen, and ex- 
tracted from the third volume of the 
proceedings of the Missionaries in 
India, This tale elucidates, in an ap- 
palling manner, the dreadful effects of 
fanaticism, and the practices of Mis- 
sionary zealots. Every domestic tie 
is broken in their rage for proselytism ; 
and their blind eal is here forceably 
exposed. It is a short and unaffected 
narrative of a Brahmin’s son, of that 
order of fiery intellects that are capa- 
ble of great crimes, or splendid vir- 
tues, as circumstances may direct’; 
full of virtuous sentiments, noble 
thoughts, and overwhelming enthu- 
siasm, and entirely governed by sud- 
den and violent emotions. In such 
a mind as this, the seeds of fanaticism 
easily took root, and rapidly grew to 
a frightful maturity. The duties of a 
son are lost in fanaticism; and the 
deaths of his father and mother are 
expiated by the suicide of their unfor- 
tunate and misguided son. 

The second tale, called The Last 
Will and Testament, makes up by far 
the greater part of the volume; and 
although evidently written with haste, 
we think it by no means unworthy of 
the author of AZandeville, which was 
so much admired on the first appear- 
ance of the former volumes. The 
characters are well sustained, and 
drawn from nature. The style, which 
is perspicuous and easy, is always nerv- 
ous, and at times not destitute of 
pathos. The fatal consequences, that 
often result from the sudden influx of 
testamentary wealth operating on an 
inexperienced, credulous, and confid- 
ing tradesman, are awfully described : 
and form a powerful moral lesson, 
The mode in which electioneering 
struggles are often conducted in coun- 
ties is clearly described, and lashed 
with ridicule and truth. The cant, 
—— and venality of low, un- 
educated Methodist preachers, are 
exhibited in a strong light. Specula- 
tions in the funds, made by great men 
possessed of State secrets, are boldl 
exposed; and the means by whic 
men, even in the lowest situations, 
wey accidentally avail themselves of 
such’ secrets, ingeniously accounted 
for. An episode is introduced, that 
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powerfully exposes the folly of sacri. 
ficing children in marriage to sordid 
old age. The egotism and Proteus 
character of a Swiss servant is happily 
delineated. In the Last Wi ang 
Testament there is little of love; but 
that little is drawn in a natural and 
unaffected manner, and is too rational 
to admit of the sacrifice of principle, 
duty, or honour. Our limits will not 
allow us to give extracts, although 
there are passages that well deserve 
such a preference. For the same rea. 
son we are precluded from giving an 
outline of the story, which we recom. 
mend to all readers who delight in a 
plain, unsophisticated narrative, that 
describes in a bold and fearless way, 
the common virtues and vices of man. 
kind. Wecannot, however, conclude 
without remarking, that this volume 
contains several proofs of negligent 
and even culpable taste: and we 
would recommend the Author to 
consult in future his own reputation, 
rather than the wants of a publisher, 
He has talent enough to acquire re- 
putation legitimately, if he will take 
the trouble. He ought not, there- 
fore, from haste, to degrade himself 
to a level with those authors, who 
derive their reputation from their 
publishers, many of whom procure an 
ephemeral circulation for their cheaply 
acquired trash by means of disgrace- 
ful puffs, that fill the pages of their 
own venal periodicals. 





Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement. 
In three volumes, Colburn, Lon- 
don, 1825. 


Mystery and prudery are now s0 
commonly exhibited in the produc- 
tion and publication of any new work, 
which at all aspires to popularity, that 
the impotent discussions between the 
publisher of these volumes, and the 
critics who have volunteered for them 
a particular author, afford us neither 
interest nor amusement. ‘“ Whatis 
ina name?” applies so forcibly to 
the intrinsic merit, or demerit, 0 
works of the kind before us, that we 
think it beneath criticism to h 
our observations with surmises as t0 
the great, or little unknowns by whom 
they may have been written. A 
volume will, in this reading time of 
peace, sooner or later command suc 
cess, though its author were one 
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hitherto a stranger to fame; and a 
bad one will neither deserve or re- 
ceive it, though its inventor might 
add the crest of nobility to his title 

ve, Wetherefore dash in medias 
res at once, and proceed to have some 
talk with the “ Man of Refinement,” 
who has just stepped into the fashion- 
able enh from the Burlington-street 
academy of letters. 

The intent and whole bearing of 
the work is evidently to inculcate 
useful, religious, and moral lessons, 
through the agency of certain conver- 
sations and discussions, held by and 
between the several characters of dif- 
ferent education and principles which 
are introduced in it. The hero, and 
his history, are mere adjuncts to these 
objects, and, like the simple air which 
forms the ground-work of very com- 
plicated variations, are often lost sight 
of in the redundancy of the players’ 
execution, or only glide in at inter- 
vals, when the flourishes of the com- 
poser have exhausted art. 

Tremaine, a man of family and 
fashion, and of much nobility of mind, 
is one “ a weary of the world,” that 
is, the gay world, its follies and its 
vices; and he retires from the sphere 
of their influence to seek relief and for- 
get their infatuation, for a commerce 
with books and nature, in the quiet 
of the country, and at the seat of his 
ancestors. 

We will give a short quotation here, 
which will explain the character of 
the hero’s feelings on his arrival, and 
save us much circumlocution of ana- 
lysis. The scene is about as good as 
any in the three volumes, if we except 
that of the dinner-party, where, under 
fictitious appellations, Beau Brummell, 
-and other hasbeen’ of his day, figure 
to much advantage. Its length alone 
prevents its transfer to our pages. 


“It was the middle of August; the 
great gates of Belmont were thrown open 
by the obsequious porter at the lodge ; a 
barouche and four, well appointed, drove 
in at a gallop, and rapidly neared the 
hall, the steps of which were lined with 
servanis, and every thing denoted the ar- 
rival of a man of consequence, at his seat 
in the country. 

“It was Tremaine, a name known in 
the political world for talents and inte- 
grity ; in the fashionable, as an ornament 
inthe higher circles; and in the female, 
as belonging to a man whem all prudent 
mothers wished to obtain for their daugb- 

and many a daughter for herself. 


He was, in truth, a person of great po- 
lish, refined taste, and high reputation. 

“ To the salutations of his servants of 
the upper class, he replied as if he re- 
Ceived their attentions kindly, but was 
too much self-absorbed to think about 
them. 

““ At the same time he complained of 
fatigue, said the roads were execrable, 
and the weather hot. 

“Now the roads had been very good, 
and the weather temperate, His house- 
keeper, a respectable woman who had 
lived with his mother, and with whom he 
usually interchanged a few words of 
kindness, on his arrival at home, lin- 
gered behind the rest. ‘1 have no orders 
for you, Watson,’ he said, * but that din- 
ner should be served at eight’ The 
housekeeper slowly moved off, wonder- 
ing, if not burt, at the reserve of a mas- 
ter, whose affability had always been uni- 
form to his servants, and flattering to 
herseif. ‘ And how to pass the time till 
then,’ continued he to himself, ‘ how to 
find here what Londou cannot afford,’ 
(and he paced the room in serious musing) ; 
‘ these are questions after all ; yes, after 
all,’ (and he laid stress upon tbe words) 
‘not easily settled— yet serenit® (throw- 
ing up the sash, which opened upon a di- 
versified country) ‘ seems to live in these 
woods; and equally? (turning to the in- 
terior of the apartment) ‘ in these rooms.’ 

** The pictures of bis grand, and great 
grandfathers, their wives, and a train of 
uncles and aunts, some in hunting coats, 
with dogs and fowling. pieces, some in 
full suits of velvet, some with distafls, and 
some with crooks, caught his eye as be 
said this. 

‘They seemed all to partake of the 
general quiet. All the little cares and 
vexations of life were over with them, if, 
indeed, they had ever had any, so com- 
posed was their air, and so placidly 
dil they appear to look upon their de- 
scendant. 

“*¢ After life’s fitful fever, they sleep 
well,’said Tremaine, as he moved slowly 
along, and contemplated them one after 
another. ‘* Without dying, I will endea- 
your to do so too; and here will be the 
best chance of it. And yet,’ continued 
he, after a pause, and returning to the 
prospect, ‘ there are not wanting petsons 
who think woods and fields duloess, and a 
palace in the country a prison.” 

“ He paused again, but added, ‘ thank 
God! [am sot of that opinion: on the 
contrary, it is the world that is dull and 
uninteresting; or were it otherwise, oply 
so because it is wrangling, knavish, and 
false.’ ” 


The bent of Tremaine’s mind will 
be fully understood by this quotation ; 
ennui and disappointment attend. his 
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schemes in pursuit of happiness, and 
whilst his morbid fancies from time to 
time lead him further in the thriftless 
chace, like the magician in the panto- 
mime, he is still unable to clutch the 
golden ball that rolls onwards, 
dazzling with hope, but eluding his 
grasp.. Dr. Evelyn and his daughter 
are the two other most important 
personages in the tale, The former is a 
worthy clergyman, that might have sat 
as a model for Goldsmith to panegyrize; 
he, to quote from a contemporary, 
“ performs all his duties to a marvel; 
finds time for a thousand agreeable 
and useful occupations; is always 
cheerful, and never speaks without 
saying a wise or a kind thing.’ It is 
with him and our hero that the prin- 
cipal conversations and discussions we 
have before alluded to are carried on, 
and in the course of these the pecu- 
liar.. opinions and tenets of the 
younger, in argumentation, are often 
successfully and amusingly combated. 
Sometimes, however, the pertinacity 
of Tremgine rejects the sensible advice 
or ns of his friend, and obsti- 
nately continues to declare the worseto 
bethe better reason; it is at such hours 
that pearpne Evelyn, with her elo- 
quent looks, and her gentle exposi- 
tion of his self-deceit, shakes, to the 
very foundation, his false philosophy, 
and the opponent in argument soon 
becomes the lover in reality. This 
now ‘gives the author an opportunity 
of playing off his favourite pastime of 
disquisition, and we accordingly have 
very lengthy discussions regarding the 
claims of religion upon the reason and 
faith of man, and which arise from the 
inquiry.made by Dr. Evelyn, for the 
happiness of his daughter, as to the 

and consistency of her lover’s 
religious opinions, and the condition 
of his'mind with regard to other than 


meré worldly views, _ They are found 
sad" And unsettled, and Tremaine’s 
offér of his heart and fortune to the 


reci y attached Georgina is re- 
jected, until he can assure her that 
is and her.religious hopes and views 
so far coincide, as to impress her with 
no apprehensions or despair for their 
ees futare happiness. 
On'this blight being cast upon his 
a uate d suddenly. 
uits the society of his friends, and 
fh One Knows whither. Geor- 
a. victim _6f..a. virtuous ree 
fifteen amonths pines 


solution, for 
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away, till her father determines to 
visit the south of France, in the fond 
hope that the geniality of the cli- 
mate will restore roses to the cheeks, 
and health to the wasted frame of 
his pain-stricken child. They arrive 
in safety, and they meet—Tremaine, 
He is an altered man, he begins to 
feel “ the folly of his ways,” and to 
give evidence of the “ truth that is in 
him.” The happy revulsion proves a 
balm stronger than medicine to the 
reviving Georgina, and the tale con- 
cludes, Brana enough, with the an- 
ticipation, that, at no distant period, 
every obstacle yet remaining to the 
union of the lovers, will be effectually 
removed and entirely destroyed. 
Such is “ Tremaine,” simple in 
story and brief in incidents and cha, 
racters. We are quite sure it will 
not please the million, and those who 
seek for interest in tales of wonder, 
or chivalric histories, will hardly 
master the editor's preface. Yet, 
whilst we cannot conceal from our- 
selves that there is much of dry and 
unamusing matter, and some little of 
what is termed “ cant” in the work, 
we must still admit, that the volumes 
contain a great deal of deep, moral 
interest, many wholesome truths, and 
some not hedlemaee composition. The 
sal ‘of its pages can do'no 
arm, but may much good, We 
would have our readers try the exe 
periment. S. 


ee 


Delineations of Gloucestershire, bein 
Views of the Principal Seats of Nob 
lity and Gentry ; and other Objects of 
prominent Interest in that County; 
with Historical and Descriptive No- 
tices. Altached to the Views of the 
Seats are the Armorial Bearings of 
the Proprietors. The Drawings 
are all made, and the Plates En 

raved by J. and H. S. Storer. The 
Historical and Descriptive Notices 
by J. N. Brewer, Esq. London, 
Shérwood, Jones, and Co. 


WE have real pleasure in introduc- 
ing to the notice of our readers, one 
of” the most elegant works on Topo- 
graphy, that has appeared in this 
of to hical investigation. 4+ 
though much has been done, in many 
different ages, towards an. elucidation 
of Gloucestershire, it. is; well know? 
that no work, embracing a collective 
display of the mansigns and othet 
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principal objects in this fertile dis- 
trict, has appeared since the time of 
sir Robert Atkyns, whose history was 
published in 1712. The operations 
of time, since the date of that publi- 
cation, have done much towards al- 
tering, or obliterating, the domestic 
architecture of this county; and the 
vicissitudes of fashion, or the vagaries 
of wealth, have done still more. In- 
deed, we speak from our own oppor- 
tunities of intelligence, when we ob- 
serve that the county of Gloucester 
presents entirely new scenery, as re- 
gards the seats of its gentry, and their 
attached parks and pleasure grounds, 
colnated with its formal, but richly- 
omamented, aspect, in the early years 
of the 18th century. 

The present work must therefore 
be peculiarly interesting to the inha- 
bitants of this county, and the very 
superior merits evinced by its con- 
ductors, promise to render these gra- 
phie and literary “delineations” ac- 
ceptable additions to its topographi- 
cal literature. 

The work is published in parts, or 
numbers, each part containing four 
ne and one sheet of letter- 
press. Five parts have already ap- 
peared, and the whole of the under- 
taking is to be completed in twenty- 
five. The subjects cf such of the en- 
gravings as are already before the 
public, afford fair specimens of the 
design and execution of the work, as 
they are not confined to the mansions 
of nobility and gentry, but comprise 
representations of the city of Glou- 
cester and the town of Cirencester, 
together with a truly excellent view 
of the church of Fairford. 

e plates are all engraved by th 
two Storers, from original drawings 
made by themselves ; and the points 
of yiew most favourable to the picto- 
rial exhibition of buildings, are select- 
ed with a most picturesque felicity of 
taste. The engravings are executed 
in their best style, and are highly va- 
luable as scoala productions, inde- 
pendent of their attractions as por- 
traits of interesting places. 

_Mr. Brewer has obtained much cre- 
dit, as author of the “Introduction 
to the Beauties of England,” and 
other typographical works; but, if 
wemay venture to form a judgment 


from the parts already produced, his 


‘claims as a writer on topography 
must-be founded on these Gloucce- 
BS MM.’ May, 1626 


tershire delineations. Residing on 
the borders of the county he has un- 
dertaken to describe, and possessed 
of literary leisure, and an extensive 
connexion in the midland parts of 
England, Mr. Brewer has proved him- 
self peculiarly well qualied for the 
task in whjch he engaged. His de- 
scriptions are evidently drawn from 
local observation, aa an intimacy 
with the place of which he treats. 
Mr. Brewer’s style is at once classical 
and elegant. We give the following 
as a specimen. It is his description 
of Oaxiry Park, near Cirencester, 
THE seat oF Eary Batuuarst. 


** At the name of this mansion a train 
of pleasing associations arise in the mind, 
The shades of Addison and Steele; of 
Pope and Swift ;—of all we have been ac- 
customed to admire and venerate, as the 
brightest ornaments of early years in the 
eighteenth century ; press on the fancy in 
a glorious assemblage, and shed a lustre 
on the seat in which wit and worth re- 
siced with Allen Lord Bathurst. 

* This nobie and interesting residence 
is immediately contiguous to the town of 
Civencester, and occupies tbe eastern ex- 
tremity of a very extensive and beautiful 
imparked demesne. 

‘« In our account of the neighbouring 
town, we have briefly stated the descent 
of the manor and bundred of Cirencester, 
and have there traced them, through seve- 
ral transmissions, to the possession of 
Sir Benjamin Bathurst, father of the first 
Earl Bathurst, by whom they were pur- 
chased in the year 1695. Allen, the firss 
Earl, shorily after he acceded to the pa- 
ternal estate, purchased, of Sir Robert 
Atkyns, of Saperton, a large contiguous 
property, comprising the district termed 
Oakley Woods, which formerly belonged 
to the Abbey of Cirencester, and after- 
wards, among other proprietors, to Sir 
Jobn Danvers. 

* When these conjoined estates came 
into the possession of Lord Bathurst, there 
siood on the site of the present mansion, 4 
very spacious house, in the form of one 
half of the roman leiter H., which was 
built in the reign of James L. by Henry 
Danvers, Earl of Danby. For some time 
Lord Bathurst occupied, when at Ciren- 
cester, the centrul division; but this an- 
cient house was, at length, either wholly, 
or in much the greater part, taken down, 
and a mansion, constructed under his di- 
rection, which, although apparently in- 
tended merely as an occasional residence, 
and pot as a specimen of architecture, ap- 
propriate to the beauty and exteot of the 
attached grounds and park, was still better 
suited to the increasing elegance of the 
times. and the arena of his bubits, 
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The heuse, indeed, evidently furn.ed a se- 
condiry object of consideration, whilst 
hischief attention was directed to the 
planting and disposal of the noble parks 
and pleasure grounds. The consummaie 
taste he displayed in the execution of these 
designs, was applauded by Pope, in the 
empbatical question, 


“*Who plants like Bathurst, and who 
builds like Bayle ?’ 


“ The mansion of Allen, Lord Bathurst, 
has been greatly altered, and augmented, 
by the late and present Earls. Though 
each’alteration be coufessediy an improve. 
ment, the examiner will jook with prima- 
ry interest, on those parts that retain 
marks of days in which the wits of Eng- 
land’s Augustan age, as regards its litera- 
ture, were here assembled, round their 
general friend and tasteful patron. The 
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house, in its present state, is a SPACION 
and respectable, but irregular pile, 
east and west fronts are of Considerable 
length, and the former, which looks ty. 
wards the town, isa handsome elevatiog 
of freestone. We presenta view of thx 
Structure, as seen irom tle purk, with 
the tower of the parochial chureh of 
Cireucester, rising over the central eo. 
partment of the western front. Fron the 
position we have chosen, the buiiding js 
undoubtedly seen to advantage; and, jx 
must not be concealed, that, from such g 
point of inspection, a flatvering iden is im. 
bibed respecting the site of the mansigg, 
On other sides we cannot avoid perceiy. 
ing, that this large and interesting stryc. 
ture is pluced much too near the town, 
for the attainment of real beauty, and 
dignity of surrounding circumstaneys,” 
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THE FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Tue Royal Academicians have, this 
year, presented the public with a very 
capital exhibition, 
sculpture is, on the whole, inferior to 
that we have seen in some of the for- 
mer years, but the shew of pictures is 
probably the best that they have ever 
set before us: and what is still more 
exhilarating, is, that the principal part 
of the display, is—as it ought to be— 
historical. It is delightful to see the 
Jong neglected muse of history again 
look cheerful and majestic. 

The hanging committee has been 
publicly complained of for its sup- 
posed misdoings, but surely without 
reason, As the Exhibition rooms are 
but ill contrived for their ostensible 
purpose, this is a thankless and ungra- 
cious office. ‘The Aungmen are some- 
what in the predicament of the pain- 
ter in the fable who pleased nobody 
and everybody ; the interests to be ac- 
commodated or conciliated are neces- 
sarily separate, and even opposite ; 
and what dissatifies one exhibitor or 
his critical friends, pleases another. 
When the pictures are hung, as 
well as they are at prsent, the 
officers of the season, should surely 
not (in. our opinion) be discom- 
mended. Some of the inferior per- 
formances might perhaps have been 
better disposed of, but look at the 
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principal pictures. Where else could 
Hilton’s capital work of The Crowning 
of Jesus Christ with Thorns have been 
hung with half so much propriety as 
where we find it? Where could Mul. 
ready's Itinerant Druggist hove been 
to more advantage than against the 
ehimney-piece, centrally and on a 
level with the eye? Etty’s picture 
might perhaps have had a more cen- 
tral place, (if such a one could have 
been found) but Thomson's beautiful 
representation of Shakspeare’s Juliet, 
could no where have appeared with 
more eclat, than opposite the entrance, 
G. Hayter’s masterly performance 1s 
beneath it, and very properly; as the 
figures are small, it demanded a place 
under the line. Cooper and Leslie 
have also good places in the Great 
Room, and on a level with the eye, 
and so has Wilkie. 

But the published complaint seems 
chiefly leveiled against the disposal 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence's portraits. 
Now we do not see that it is at all 
necessary that all the stars of magn'- 
tude and lustre should shine 10 one 
hemisphere. The Inner Room, oF 
School of Painting, is not inferior 1a 
light, and need not be so in sterling 
attraction, to the great room; and the 
portrait of Mr. Lambton’s beautdul 
and intelligent-looking -son, hangs 
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there centrally and with great effete; 
six of Sir Thomas's other portraits 
are in the Great Room, and, generally 
speaking, in very conspicuous places ; 
but the laws of impartiality require, 
that the President should not be ex- 
cusively evtithd every year to the 
very best places: and who would wish 
the comparative ly few histories! works 
that are extubited, to be displaced for 
the sake of portraits, when the general 
complaint made against the Exlnbi- 
tions of the Royal Academy has been 
the paucity of historical pieces. 

Even the hanging of the very indif- 
ferent portrait of the Duke of York 
in a principal situation is not done, as 
we conceives without a wise motive. 
The picture 'ooks the woise from those 
which surround it being of high 
quality (by quality we do not mean 
rank in society), while they derive some 
advantage from the foil; but the great 
moral lessons ure, that good pictures 
lore much more from being pluced in 
bad lights, than bad ones gain from 
being hung in good lights; and that 
it shews those who have eyes to see, 
that H. R. H. notwithstanding the d/s- 
cernment he evinces in pol.ties, is not 
always very select in the choice of an 
artist, 

Mr. W. Erry, the newly created 
associate, has presented us with a 
larger and grander picture than we 
have before seen from his hand. It 
is designated * The Combat ; Woman 
pleading for the Vanquished”—an 
ideal groupe, and is a work which 
in composition, colour, and academi- 
cal prowess, transcends those of his 
compeeis, ‘The weapon of the victo- 
rious warrior is uplifted, and about to 
deal the death-stroke ; meanwhile the 
unsuccessful combatant seems to 
ciaim more of our p.ty than he is 
likely to meet with from his impas- 
sioped enemy, who owes his udvan- 
tage to a sword having proved tiea- 
cherous, and broken in the conflict. 
The fairer comlatant is else the 
stronger man, and bears a coun'enance 
which most persons would have felt 
more di: pos.tion to take part with than 
that of his ferocious adversary. 

he eager and imploring action 
of the female comes in at this critical 
juncture, and does honour to herself 
and her sex; while as a work of art, 
her fairness of complexion is in good 
counterpoint to those of the robust 
and athletic warriors. Ju colour this 


picture strongly reminds us of the 
great heroes of the Venetian school, 
while in learned intelligence of form, 
and energy of action, it greatly sur- 
passes them. Feeling as we do, for 
the honour of England, we should 
not have the least objection to seeing 
this picture placed in one of the very 
first galleries, by the side of Titran and 
Pavl Veronese, 

No. 8. Zhe Regent Murray shot 
hy Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, 
painted by W. ALLan, is a multifari- 
ous Composition, we li brought together, 
and arrang:d so as to tell the story of 
Murray s assassmation in all its details 
with excellent effect. The materials 
are good, The civil and military and 
ecclesiastical dresses which are intro- 
duced, and the old domestic arclitec- 
ture of the back ground, or rather of 
the whole scene, with the Migh-street 
of the ancient town of Linlithgow, 
are very picturesque. All the numer- 
ous figures are engaged; and each 
contiibutes his part to the general 
putpose with the utmost local pro- 
priety. The group which surrounds 
the fallen Regent is capital; so is 
that of the terr.fied women, one of 
whom clasps her infant in vague ap- 
prehension of ulterior consequences. 
The exulting and garrulous old female 
catholic, and the feeble beadle (with 
his staff of office, and look of petty 
authority), who is about to de-cend 
the steps, and interfere, when his in- 
terierence will be unavailing, are in 
the spirit of Hogarth, and at the same 
time, highly characteristic, 

A little smoke oozing from behind a 
black curtain, indicates whence the 
fatal shot procceded ; aud scldiers are 
applying their ha!berts and crow-bars 
to wrench open the house door. 

The chiaroscuro of this picture, is 
effective. The colouring we think 
would have ben better, had the 
painter enjoyed the privilege which 
the academicians seem but too sedu- 
lously to keep to themselves—that of 
re-touching up their p.ctures after they 
are hung up. We think Mr, Allun 
would, in this case, have employed a 
little more white with advantage on 
the nearer objects, and perhaps a few 
sparks of other brilliant colours, 

The spectator of this work should 
know that BothwelJhaugh, the assassin, 
had owed his life to the Regent’s cle- 
mency, but his estate had been be- 
stowed upon one of Murray’s favour- 
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ites, who turned out Mrs. Hamilton, 
of Bothwellhaugh, naked in a cold 
night into the fields, where before next 
morning she became furiously mad, 
and from that moment her husband re- 
solved to be revenged. He determined, 
at last, to wait at Linlithgow, through 
which the Regent was to pass. He 
took his stand in a wooden gallery, 
and hung upa black cloth that he 
might not be observed; the Regent 
proceeded along the street, and the 
throng of people obliging him to move 
slowly, gave the assassin time to take 
so true an aim, that he shot him 
with a single bullet through the lower 
part of his belly, and killed the horse 
of a gentleman who rode on his other 
side. His followers instantly endea- 
voured to break into the house whence 
the blow had come; but before it 
could be forced open, Bothwellhaugh, 
who had a fleet horse in readiness be- 
hind, was already far beyond the 
reach of pursuit. 

No. 64, by Ricup. WESTALL, R. A. 
is entitled “ L’ Allegro”; but both 
L' Allegro and Ii Penseroso are in- 
troduced into the picture, Its form is 
circular, and it is decidedly the best 
work from the pencil of this artist, 
with which the present exhibition pre- 
sents us. Mr. Westall quotes from 
Milton,— 


“ Hence loathed Melancholy 
” « * te 


‘¢ But come thou, goddess, fair and free, 
* To heaven yclept Euphrosyne.”’ 


And certainly the preference given to 
cheerfulness over a train of melan- 
choly thought, is well expressed by 
the action of the principal figure of 
flesh and blood (which is supposed to 
be that of the poet) when that action 
is taken with the reference it bears to 
the two imaginary or poetical figures 
of L’Allegro and II Penseroso. 

The expression of the poet too is to 
the mirthful purpose; but the charac- 
ter of his countenance is not suffi- 
ciently poetical. It looks too much 
like the portrait of some modern man 
of fashion, constitutionally cheerful; 
dressed @ /a Vandyke, and playing 
the part of Milton ; whereas it ought 
to have resembled that great poet 
in the days of his youth, when among 
his companions he was called “the 
lady of "s College,” so at least 
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sha.dd have suggested a man of Mil. 
ton’s cast of mind. 

Neither can we entirely commend 
the taste of this gentleman—at least 
for ourselves, we like the— 


** Pensive nun devout and pure, 
“ Sober, stedfast, and demure,” 


better than we like the 
Frenchified Euphroysne. 

The roses and other flowers on the 
cheerful side of the picture, are well 
introduced, and the colouring is good 
throughout. The ultra-marine in the 
sky, across which floats the ligit 
clouds and transparent veil of Euphro- 
syne, is worth its weight in gold, 

Some capital portraits hang on this 
side of the Great Room. Among 
them, are those of H. R. HA. the Prin. 
cess Sophia, No. 57, and his Grace 
“the Duke of Wellington,” No.7l, 
both from the pencil of the Pres). 
DENT. 

The Princess is habited in a rich 
dress of red velvet, and is a splendid, 
and, at the same time, delicate work, 

The Duke is im a very inconspi- 
cuous dress of dark blue and grey—a 
regimental cloak, we believe, and 
pantaloons, He looks just as if he 
was reconnoitring some distant post 
of the enemy, with his portuble tele. 
scope in his hand. In complexion 
his Grace owes much to Sir Thomas's 
palette; but the likeness is, neverthe- 
less, strong. 

The portrait of Daniel Jarvis, 
Esq. No. 49, painted at the request 
of the inhabitants of Margate, to be 
placed in their Town Hall, haugs 2s 
the pendant to Wellington, It is 
also a whole length, and is of the 
same rich, grave, and unostentatious 
character. The portfolio, old carved 
table, and velvet backed chair, are 
well introduced, and the whole is in 
good harmony. But the painter seems 
to have forgotten a cast shadow from 
the feet of his figure, which is requi- 
site in order to connect it with the 
shadows of the back ground. This 
portrait is by our friend J. Jackson, 
R. A. and, we prophecy, will be one 
of the future Lions of Margate. 

No. 70. The Battle of Bosworth 
Field, by A. Coopsgr, R. A. is com- 
posed with much ability, and a strict 
attention to the costume of that event 
ful period; but is not painted, we 
think, with the same degree of taste 
and talent which distinguish some of 


somewhat 
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Mr, Cooper's former battle pieces. 
Yet the leading circumstances and 
facts of the fight, which are as follow, 
are accumulated with great general- 
ship and power over the materials of 
this species of art. 

Richard being informed of Henry’s 
station in the battle, determined on an 
immediate attack in person, and ex- 
claiming “ let all true knights follow 
me,” made a desperate effort to get at 
Henry, and on his way overthrew the 

werful Sir John Cheiney, killed Sir 
William Brandon, Henry's standard- 
bearer, took the standard (the red dra- 
gon of Cadwallader, on the Tudor 
colours) and immediately attacked 
Henry, between whom and _ hiniself 
the fight was desperate. 

To the left is seen Lord Stanley 
closing in upon Richard's men, having 
waited till Richard made the charge, 
to save his son’s life. In the middle 
ground,-and under Lord Stanley, is 
Sir John Byron supporting his dying 
friend Sir Gervoise Clifton, who 
though engaged on opposite sides, 
were mutually pledged to assist each 
other in danger; near to which is, 
the Duke of Norfolk, who while fight- 
ing with the Earl of Oxford lost part 
of his helmet, Oxford disdaining to 
fight a man so unguarded, reined back 
his horse, when instantly an arrow 
from an unknown hand hit the duke 
in the face and pierced his brain, 

On the other side, and near Henry, 
is Sir Gilbert Talbot, who overthrew 
and took prisoner Lord Surrey; near 
the extremity of the picture is Sir John 
Savage, leading on his men. Sir Rich- 
ard Katcliffe is dead under the princi- 
pal group, having attended Richard in 
this his desperate and last charge, ac- 
companied by Lord Ferrars of Chart- 
ley, Lord Lovel, Catesby, and others- 

No, 83, is a richly coloured “ por- 
trait of the Right Hon. G. Can- 
nung,” in a thoughtful attitude, by 
Sin THomas Lawrence, P. R. A. 
Though thoughtful, it is frank, good- 
humoured, intelligent, and finely 
painted, A dark coat and a red cur- 
tain are nothing new as the accom- 

niments to the portrait of a man of 
intrinsic worth ; but are so good in 
themselves that they will bear frequent 
repetition, with those variations which 
askilful harmonist knows how to in- 
troduce, 

“Near the above, hangs a Lady with 
® luve‘or guitar, habited nearly in the 
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Florentine costume of the 15th cen- 
tury. It is numbered 76; is from 
the pencil of H. Howarp, R.A. and 
is simplv designated a Study ; but it 
is a kind of Leonardo da Vinei 
““made perfect,” as the scripture 
phrase is. ‘The character of the head 
is elegantly simple: the lady is dress- 
ed in red and green, with gold orna- 
ments, and the lute or small guitar, 
inlaid with mother of pearl, all of 
which are imitated with sufficient care, 
and in a simple taste. The figure 
relieves from a blue sky agreeably 
warmed in the horizon. 

No. 101. “ Slender, with the assist- 
ance of Shallow, courting Anne 
Page,” is by C. R. Lesuir, A. 

‘This picture is as strictly true to the 
text of Shakspeare, as was that of 
Don Quixote’s Duchess (which in the 
last exhibition hung in the same 
place) to Cervantes, Some wagging 
rhymist in compliment to Macklin, 
wrote over a drawing of his Shylock 

“ This is the Jew, 
“That Shakspeare drew.” 


In the present work we not only be- 
hold the characters, but seem to be in 
the very house that Shakspeare drew, 

By the way, there is an inscription 
in golden letters, over the door of the 
inner room, which we dare say is 
something to the purpose, but which 
our eyes were too uncritical to be able 
to read in the light in which the pic- 
ture hangs at present. 

Mr. Leslie’s Justice Shallow, is as 
shallow as possible. Nothing can be 
more lack-a-daisically so, than the air 
with which he says to the beautifully 
artless Ann Page,—** Mistress Anne, 
my cousin loves you.’ Meanwhile 
cousin Slender is just as slender and 
as silly as is proper to the occasion, 
The scene of courtship between him 
and “sweet Ann Page,” who is here 
also represented true to the spirit of 
the author—appears to have com- 
menced shyly—for this artist has the 
faculty of telling of the past, as well 
as the present—and commenced, by 
the parties endeavouring to relieve 
their bashful deference toward each 
other, by picking flowers to pieces, 
which is no uncommon incident ‘in 
country courtship. Slender, together 
with his stock of love's artillery, has 
exhausted his means of relief from 
his modest embarrassment—-the torn 
fibre and leaves of his flower best¥ew- 
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ing the ground—and while “ Mistress 
Anne” 1s very earnestly engaged in 
the sane Occupation, the wooer turns 
his head round for the ready assistance 
of his cousin Shallow, This is the 
moment represented, from the Jd Act 
and 4th Scene of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

W indsor Castle is seen at a distance 
over part of the garden; and, as we 
have before intimated, the old fash- 
ioned apartments and their furni- 
ture, carry back the mind of the atten- 
tive student of Shakspeare to the age 
of Falstat® and the Merry Wives with 
complete success, Every thing is 
painted, as if from the real things, 
with almost fac-simule fidelity, aud a 
degree of clearness, the concomitant 
of fine summer weather, pervades the 
pertormance. ‘J his is literally a bril 
liant work, far outshining most of 
those by which it is surrounded. 

No. 105, is by W. Hinuron, R.A. 
The subject taken from the toliowing 
text of St. Matthew, is “* Cirit 
crowned with thorns.” 

“ And they stripped him, and put 
on him a searlet robe. And when 
they had platted him a crowa of 
thorns they put it upon his head, and 
a reed in his right hand; and they 
bowed the knee betore him and 
mocked him, saying, Hal, King of 
the Jews !" 

We cannot hesitate to pronounce 
this to be a work of superlative merit, 
The character and expression of Mr, 
Hilton’s Christ, is the most heavenly 
nuxture that has ever been displayed 
on canvas, of meek and patient resig- 
nation under extreme suffering, with 
godlike consciousness, of all that is 
grand, engaging, and perfect, in hu- 
man nature, with all that is pure and 
condescending in divine nature, that 
has yet been set before an admiring 
world. Contrasted to this is the bru- 
tality of the scotlers, and the savage 
energy of him w.io presses down the 
crown of thorns. The polemical 
Sadducees and Pharisees lead off atten- 
tion towards the cross, borne by Simon 
of Cyrene, aad other preparations for 
the final scene: and Mount Calvary 
onan in the extreme distance, under 
a lowering sky. The whole is in the 
richest harmony of colour, the draw- 
ing masterly, and the chiaroscuro 
powerfully impressive. 

McLREADY's “ Travelling Drug- 
gist,” No. 106, which hangs imme- 
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diately beneath Il lton's che f-d'owvre, 
is also a work of first-rate merit and 
first-rate beauty. In force of effect 
and sparkhog vivacity of colour, it 
far outshines all the smoller pictures 
in the room. Of all the admirable 
pictures which this artist has exhi- 
bited, this “ Travelling Druggist” is 
the most admirable.—* Every servant 
hath done well, but thou excellest 
them all.” Its charms, in short, are 
transcendental, 

The subject is a common domestic 
occurrence at a cottage wicket, yet it 
has its moral. A child, sickly from 
over-eating, as the spectator is taught 
to perceive by his pale looks, and 
both his hands being still full of pro- 
visions, is held over the wicket bya 
nurse-girl, probably his elder sister ; 
while a travelling Turk, with his box 
of drugs, is weighing out rhubarb; 
and a healthier sister stands on the 
threshold, having suspended her exer- 
cise of skipping, in order te gaze on 
the turbanned and crimson vested 
stranger. 

No. 112. “ The Highland Family,” 
by D. Wikre, R. A. is also a tran- 
quil domestic scene, full of home feel- 
ing. A weary Highlander, with his 
twa dogs, having recently returned 
from his field sports, his wife brings 
their child to kiss him. This picture 
affords the most complete idea of the 
interior of a Highland farm house, 
with its appropriate furniture, we 
have ever met with in painting, (or 
can meet with in any other way 
whatever, without visiting Caledo- 
nia itself) the fire being on the 
ground, and no chimney or hearth- 
stone. The effect,—studied in the 
taste of the Rembrandt school,—is 
admirable, and the sentiment deeply 
interesting‘to all who feel for the hap- 
piness of human nature. 

No. 118, is an admirable “ portrait 
of the Lord Chancellor, from the pen- 
cil of the Prestpenr. It should 
rather, we think, have been desig- 
nated the portrait of Lord Eldon, 
for he is here divested of his robe 
and other paraphernalia and insignia 
of office. It is, however, a very 1n- 
pressive likeness of his lordship, with 
a certain urbane benignity of look, 
as if relaxed from the severe duties of 
the bench, Lord Eldon was at home, 
and in a pleasant mood among his 
frien’s. This performance is richly 
coloured, and well drawn throughout ; 
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the head and hands are painted with 
masterly power in both these respects, 
and are particularly fine. 

No. 142, by T. Puituips, R. A, is 
the portrait of Lord Alexander, in the 
dress he wore as Page to his Majesty, 


at the Installation of the hnights of 


St. Patrick, in the year 1822. It is 
the likeness of an interesting looking 
boy, simple and graceful in his atti- 
tude, and affords in the dress of his 
lordship, and the various local orna- 
ments belonging to a parade occasion, 
a beautiful display of vivid colours. 
His habit is of blue and white, with a 
Vandyke frill and crimson belt; but 
the table, covered with rich scarlet, 
the flowers which decorate it, and 
the yellow curtain behind the figure, 
have altogether a stately and _pic- 
turesque effect. 

No. 146, which hangs near Lord 
Alexander, is also a richly coloured 
picture of a very officer like looking 
man; hardy, brave, if countenances 
may be trusted, and who appears to 
have seen his share of service. It is 
entitled the “ portrait of General 
Burr,” by M. A. Suze, R. A. and at 
a distance has much of the tone and 
general appearance of a work of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

But we must not pass (No. 127), 
the chef d’ouvre of Mr. G Hayver, 
which in the catalogve is designated 
the * Trial of Lord William Russell, 
at the Old Bailey, in 1683,” by which 
time we may hope for much better 
things than to have our best patriots 
brought to the bar of the Old 
Bailey. 

This, however, is a very interesting 
national subject, dear to our recol- 
lections as Englishmen, and truly an 
historical picture. It reminds us of a 
celebrated passage n Pope. 

“Who, noble ends, by noble means ob- 
tain, 

Or, failing smiles, in exile or in chains ; 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or 
bleed, 


Like Lord Russell —that man is great 
indeed |? 


and great indeed, Russell appears in 
the present work : calm, dignified, up- 
right, dauntless, self-collected ; equal 
to the event, whatever it may be. 
“He was assisted during his trial,” 
(says the catalogue, quoting the State 
Tnals), “ by his wite Rachel, Lady 
Russell, attended by many of his 
friends, The two first witnesses 
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(seated in the centre of the — 
having been examined, Lord Howar 
of Escrick was sworn.” The oath is 
here being administered, while as 
usual on such ocassions, the advo- 
rates and judzes are in a state of 
bustle and preparation; of this the 
artist has availed himself with much 
professional adroitness, the attitudes 
being happily varied, and each indivi- 
dual properly employed. 

The oath does not seem to sit very 
comfortable on Lord Howard; whilst 
he is taking it, he seems well aware 
how much of the issue will depend 
upon what he is about to utter: all 
this is well expressed, and Rumsey, 
the Republican Officer, (who had 
been a reluctant witness), is whis- 
pering Shephard, who had just been 
examined, and who seems also to 
wear an air of discomfort. A con- 
temporary has already noticed the 
concerned looks of the spectators, 
and “the malignant face of the 
judge, who is a specimen of too 
many judges, in thew cruel or blind 
opposition to the assertors of free- 
dom, when kings or their ministers 
have been the prosecutors.” Was 
not this judge the infamous Jefferies ? 

We shall not add that the solici- 
tude of Lady Rachel is overstrained ; 
but there is something a little so in 
the turn of her head and figure— 
transgressing, we think, the almost 
imperceptible boundary between 
gracefulness and affectation. The 
picture is,in other reapects, a capi- 
tal work and has been justly 
praised for its good drawing, tem- 
perate richness of colour suited to 
the gravity of the occasion, and for 
the correct attention to costume, 
and powers of composition, which 
the artist has displayed. 

No. 126, is Shakspeare’s Juliet, by 
H. Tuomson, R.A. We cannot ap- 
prove of that newspaper tone of cri- 
ticism which has pronounced the 
subject of Juliet to be “ hacknied,” 
insinuating that it is now scarcely fit 
for the pencil, because worn out by 
repetition. What is more hacknied 
in painting than moonlight ?—unless 
it be, indeed, sun light. What sub- 
ject of painting so hacknied as the 
Holy Family? Yet painters of ge- 
nius have shewn that “ custom can- 
not state its infinite variety.” If we 


were to admit the principle of this 
plausible writer, we might cease to 
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read the bible, and banish Shakspeare 
from the stage: for what are more 
hacknied ? 

We think that this academician 
(Thomson) has been very happy in 
his treatment of Juliet. It is the best 
picture we have seen from his hand 
for many years: perhaps the best we 
have ever seen. This painter studied 
in Italy, and seems well able to recol- 
lect and imitate the tone of an Italian 
moonlight. The whole work is highly 
poetical, and the introduction of the 
embracing group of Cupid and 
Psyche, as if adorning the garden of 
the Capulets, more especially so. 

No. 152. “ The Harbour of Dieppe, 
(changement di domicile) by J. W. 
Turner, R.A. has been justly said 
to be “ one of those magnificent 
works of art, which may make us 
proud of the age we live in, and the 
associations of our birth. Not even 
Claude in his happiest efforts, has 
exceeded the brilliant composition 
before us: in transparent effect it 
is equal to that great master; while 
in the drawing and grouping of the 
numerous figures, it is superior.” — 
It is indeed a rich, glowing, mellow, 
and masterly performance. Perhaps 
no landscape is more poetically co- 
loured: but yet it seems more like 
the sea port of a southern clime, 
seen under the most exhilirating cir- 
cumstances, as if prosperous trade 
and delicious weather, or rather the 
seaport of a poet’s description, than 
one on the northern coast of France. 
Probably we ought to allow the ar- 
tist credit for illuminating the Port 
of a allegorically, rather than 
topographically, under the chkange- 
ment di domicile. 

No. 167 is “ Chester,” by G. JonEs, 
R.A. Although denominated Ches- 
ter, this p:cture presents us with but 
a small portion of the interior of that 
very picturesque and ancient city. 
it is floridly coloured, and as clear 
and brilliant in its effect, as it is pic- 
turesque in its materials. The do- 
mestic architecture of Chester, in 
which more wood was employed 
than in any other old town in En- 
gland; and in which the 2 ws, or 
tustic piazzas raised above the 

und-story, form a very peculiar 
feature, are very happily adapted to 
the pencil of this talented academi- 
cian: but there is a view, which is 
apperently taken from nearly the 
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same spot with the present, engraved 
in Lysons’s Britannia Depicta, after 
Mr. J. Varley, which shews that 
either the present picture or the 
print after Varley, must be erroneous, 
with regard to the situation of the 
Tower of Chester Cathedral, as it 
bears relation to the rest of the 
landscape. 

No. 185, is one of those humour. 
ous scenes for which Mr. M. W, 
Suarp has become celebrated. It is 
called “ The Barber Politician.” The 
Barber has a patient under his hands, 
and in the overflowing of his zeal or 
his news, seems to have paid too 
little attention to the due heating of 
his hair tongs. The would-be dressed 
gentleman is accordingly wincing, 
but Quid-nunc is reckless, and per. 
fectly insensible to his sufferings, 
The vacant stare of a blockhead 
is made to contribute ludicrously to 
the Hogarthical comedy, which, how- 
ever, on the whole, is somewhat over- 
charged—so much so, indeed, that 
it would have been more critical to 
have called it a caricature. It isa 
small picture, and not quite so well 
coloured as some of this artist’s former 
productions. 

Having thus accomplished our first 
circuit of the Great Room, where it 
is impossible satisfactorily to see the 
whole of its contents—or even of the 
superior part of its contents at a sin- 
gle visit, we shall defer conducting 
the reader into the School of Paint: 
ing and the Gallery of Sculpture till 
our next publication, when we shall 
algo re-enter the Great Room, time 
and space permitting. 

The Antique Academy contains 
some excellent miniature portraits, 
as well as other works of merit. At 
the head of the Jatter may be men- 
tioned a water-colour landscape by 
Turner. 

The best miniatures are by ALFRED 
Cnaton, R.A., A. Rosertson, MR. 
Green, Mr. Haventon, J. Lenn- 
REEL, Mrs. Mer, and J. W. Hicuam. 
From the pencil and furnace of the 
latter the visitor will find enamelled 
heads of our old and tried friend 
Munden, and of the professor Fuseli, 
lately deceased. 

That of Munden is an excellent 
likeness, after a picture by G, Ci1nt, 
Associate. Fuseli is after Moses 
Haventon, and has a little too much 


of a look of assumed importance, but 
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is nevertheless. a strong resemblance 
of what the late professor was some 
twenty years ago. It is numbered 757. 

Turner’s water colour picture, 
No. 465, is a landscape of much 
milder effulzence than his gorgeous 
sea-port of the upper room: but is 
also very poetically treated, without 
violating or exaggerating any of the 
truths of nature, or the rules of art. 
Irwepresents “ Zhe Rise of the River 
Stour, at Stourhead.” 


Til: 


‘KING’S THEATRE. 

Ox the 16th instant, Madame 
Pasta, who, it is reported, has had 
some. difficulty in detaching herself 
from the Parisian Opera, made her 
first appearance this season as /’esde- 
mona, in Rossini’s opera of Otello. 
To an Englishman, and more parti- 
cularly to a reader of Shakspeare, 
there appears something not only 
exceedingly ridiculous, but almost 
amounting to profanation, in these 
arodies (for we can give them no 
etter name,) of some of the finest 
productions of our immortal. coun- 
tryman; and more than an ordinary 
degree of talent in the poet, the 
composer, and the actor, is required, 
to bespeak his favour, and reconcile 
him, even in a remote decree, to the 
unnatural and uncalled for change. 
In the piece before us, the translator, 
or adapter, or parodist, or whatever 
title he may be called by, has taken 
infinite pains to destroy every parti- 
cle‘of interest of which the story is 
capable; and had the’ actors treated 
his production as he has his great 
origmal;*the effect must have an- 
swered his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. “As it is, however, the impas- 
sioned energy of Garcia and Madame 
Pasta, who are really very able re- 
presentatives of the Afoor and Des- 
demona, threw occasionally some 
spirit into the scenes, and assisted 
m telieving, as far as their exertions 
would’ admit, its length and insipi- 
dity. The former was honoured with 
loud and frequent notice, both for his 
acting and his singing; and the lat- 
fer was not only greeted at first most 
Kindly’ ‘and most ‘cordially, but re- 
“DOME May W522 


“ Fron his two spriags in Stourten’s 
woody glad . 

Pure willing ont—into the Inke 

Ie pours hes iufant streap 

Its falling waters are adorned with 
architecture, swans, and a party of 
elegant figures, and embellished by 
English sunshine, and a luxuriant 
foreground ; and the harmony of its 
chiaroscuro is delightful ! 
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ceived, throughout the evening, the 
most enthusiastic marks of favour 
and applause—a tribute which, for 
her talents, natural and acquired, the 
most envious must allow she was 
fully entitled to receive. Caradori 
was the Emilia, and, as usual, was 
unobtrusive and charming. Of Cu- 
rioni’s Jago little need be said—the 
part itself is quite insignificant. At 
the fall of the curtain some empty- 
headed persons insisted upon seeing 
their favourite once more; and Des- 
demona, with her hair dishevelled—a 
strip of scarlet riband to represent 
the life-blood issuing from her wound 
—and arm-in-arm with her sable 
murderer, revisited the glimpses of 
the lamps. 


On the 17th instant Semiramide 


was to have been performed at this 
Theatre, but for some reason not 
very satisfactorily explamed, Ofello 
was substituted im its stead. The 
house was crowded in every part; bat 
the change was so little approved of, 
that upon the rising of the eurtain 
the performers were driven from the 
stage, and the manager called for in 
no very gentle terms. After consi- 
derable delay, a gentleman came for~ 
ward and informed the audience that 
Mr. Ebers should be sent for forth- 
with; then another delay, and Signor 
Garcia made a speech in French; 


then a little more waiting, and! the’ 


gentleman again appeared, to an- 
nounce that Mr. Ebers was non ‘est 
inventus. By this time it°wns nine 
o’clock, and the malcontents: being 
completely tired out, suffered Otello 
to be acted. The causé of alt | this 


confusion is stated to’ lave arivem. 
, S ae (Sts) x 
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from some of the principal performers 
having preferred singing at certain 
concerts, to the duty of attending 
their theatrical rehearsals. This, of 
course, must be expected ; poor crea- 
tures, they are so badly paid: the 
highest salary upon the establishment 
is only 150 guineas a night ! 





COVENT GARDEN 

Ben Jonson’s comedy of Every 
Man in his Humour, which of late 
has been but seldom acted, was re- 
vived at this theatre on the 21st inst. 
The fate of this author’s productions 
has been somewhat singular: for 
many years they held almost exclu- 
sive possession of the stage: so great 
a favourite, indeed, was “ rare Ben 
Jonson” with the public, that even 
Shakspeare himself was comparatively 
neglected, and writers of more humble 
attainments were content to 


* Walk under bis huge legs, and peep 
about 
To find themselves dishonourable graves, ? 


If, however, we are disposed to con- 
demn the taste of our ancestors in 
thus preferring art to nature, we 
must allow that their posterity are 
equally unjust when they exclude 
him altogether from the stage, as 
many of his plays are not only curi- 
ous, so far as they display a faithful 
picture of the “ olden time,” but are, 
as dramas, specimens of the most cor- 
rect and elaborate composition that 
any age or country has produced. In 
the comedy before us, Kitely, which 
was one of Garrick's most celebrated 
parts, and which was also successfully 
sustained by Cooke and Wroughton, 
is now assigned to Mr. Young; but we 
doubt much if his assumption of it 
will make any great addition to his 
dramatic reputation. 

Miss Kelly's benefit will take place 
on Wednesday, the 8th of June. We 
sincerely hope that the public will 
evince the estimation in which they 
hold her dramatic talents, and that a 
crowded house will prove, that those 
who have cramped her genius, and 
kept her in the back ground, have 
been guided, either , by prejudice or a 
_ perverted taste of dramatic excellence, 
Had Miss Kelly been afforded the 
same facilities, and brought forward 
as frequently, as , but we must 
hot mention names, we are confident 
“that she would rival the most popular 
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performers of the day; and when we 
say rival, we must confess that if ‘we 
were to express our opinions candid} 
instead of rival we should confidently 
say equal. We have been always of 
this opinion, and we think the public 
judge as we do; but neither we nor 
the public have any direct power of 
interfering with, or controling the 
judgment, (if we may not call it by 
any name that is allied to prejudice.) 
ofthe managers. We are determined, 
however, so far as lies in our power, to 
bring these sapient managers td’ 4 
sense of their duty ; or, if we should 
prove unsuccessful, to expose, at least, 
the narrow prejudices that have op. 
posed the career of her dramatic 
genius. 
DRURY LANE, 

Where is the man who, from his 
earliest youth, from thetime when he 
could first distinguish * sweet from 
bitter” and “ good from evil,’* has not 
heard of the renowned Faustus, and 
his connection with the Devil? Two 
centuries and a half ago, our country. 
man, Marlowe, wrote a drama upon 
the subject, which is still read, and by 
many persons much admired. At a 
more recent period, a German author 
of great celebrity has had recourse to 
the same story, and produced a dra- 
matic poem, which has made a great 
noise in that land of horrors; and, on 
the 16th instant the manager of this 
theatre, who appears to have been 
seized upon the sudden with an ac- 
tive and enterprisiag spirit, favoured 
the public with a grand romance, 
from the same materials, 
—That such pieces are congenial 
to good taste, or, in our opinion, 
at all likely to promot» a relish for 
theatrical entertainments, in those 
who frequent a play-house for amuse- 
ment or instruction, we never can 
admit; but we must at the same time 
fairly say, that upon no former occa- 
sion, in no theatre whatever, have we 
ever seen a piece so well cast, 80 


splendidly got up, so richly embel- 


lished with all the beauties of dress, 
of scenery, and music, or one in which 
the machinery was more ingeniously 
contrived, or more carefully and cor- 
rectly worked. Stanfield, who, as.@ 
scene painter, has left all his compett- 
tors at an immeasurable distance, has 
contributed no less than seven co 

plete scenes upon this occasion, 4° 
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distinguish anyone in particular, as 
or to the rest, is quite impossi- 
ie; they are all true to nature, have 
all the same harmony of, colours, and 
all equally sustain the same character 
of excellence for posney of design. 
We only wonder how this artist can 
find sufficient time to cover so ela- 
borately so many yards of canvas. 
The music, also, which is the 
joint production of Bishop, Cooke, 
and Horn, is entitled to great com- 
mendation. The opening glee, and 
chorus, an air by Miss Stephens in 
the second act, and a plaintive ditty 
by the same lady in the third act, 
were greatly admired, and will, we 
have no doubt, become universal 
favourites. Our native compositions 
indeed appeared to great advantage, 
after Weber’s dull Overture to Eury- 
anthe, which preceded the _perfor- 
mance. The performers likewise 
exerted themselves most strenuously, 
and contributed their full share to the 
general succes:. Wallack and Terry 
conceive their parts happily, dress 
them admirably, and act them with 
the greatest zeal and spirit. Harley 
is.as he always is, though no great 
actor, most entertaining as a cowardl 
collegian, Miss Stephens is as fasci- 
nating as ever in appearance, as be- 
witching in voice, sings with (if pos- 
sible) more than her accustomed 
taste, and throws more than ordi- 
nary force into her acting; whilst 
Mr. and Mrs, Noble, and the Corps 
de Ballet, exhibit their best graces in 
a pretty Venetian Dance. Here, 
however, we must close our panegyric, 


“The rest is nought but leather and 
prunella.”’ 


The author, whoever he may be, 
(for.we have heard the piece attri- 


buted to so many, that we forbear te 
mention any,) has literally done no- 
thing. He has thrown Faustus into 
a greater variety of situations than 
either Marlowe or Goethe has done; 
but the incidents has not the slight- 
est novelty to recommend them, nor 
does the dialogue display the least 
pretensions to sentiment or wit. The 
Devil is an exceedingly dull fellow, 
who is for ever striving to be funny, 
but never atta'ns his object ; and the 
catastrophe is strikingly faulty, inas- 
much as not only Faustus himself is 
conveyed to the abode of his satanic 
majesty, but the whole party, the lord 
chamberlain, the courtiers, the maids 
of honour, the poor mad victim whom 
he had seduced, and in fact every 
person who is present at the expira- 
tion of the hour, are sent to the Devil 
without the slightest exception, For 
this, and many other deficiencies, we 
may possibly, after all, be wrong to 
blame the author. In such pieces as 
these, we believe that he is the last 
person attended to: what the mane- 
ger and the carpenter lay their heads 
together to propose—to that he must 
submit. The whole, except in one 
or two slight instances, went off with 
the greatest ec/at. 


William Tell is gaining ground 


nightly in the estimation of the pub- 
lic; there is too much declamation in 
it, but it is still a very clever play. 
Macready, in the hero, “ outdoes all 
his former outdoings.” He..is tre- 
mendously in earnest in every part,of 
his performance. The character will 
prove to him of the same value. as 


Virginius, confirm the high opinion 


his admirers have always entertained 


of his abilities, and convince those 
who have hitherto shut their eyes to 
them. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


$m Francis Burnett's bill for 
the relief of the. Roman Catholics 
passed the House of Commons, but, 
‘ihight have been anticipated by all 
soning persons, it was thrown oot, 

the motion ict its second reading 
the’ Hotse of Lords, by a decisive 






majority. We traced this Bill in our 
last to its second reading in the lower 
house, on the 21st of April. In con- 
sequence of the alleged indisposition 
of Sir Francis Burdett—alleged, we 
say, for in certain quarters its res 

was suspected—Mr. Brougham utider- 
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took, on the 6th of May, to move for 
passing the Bill into a committee, 
which was agreed to, with little or no 
discussion. ‘The Bill was recommitted 
for the ¥th; and, on the 10th, Mr. 
Carwen moved its third reading. To 
that motion the Solicitor-General 
moved, as an amendment, that the 
Lill be read a second time that day six 
n.onths, On a division there appear- 
ed, for the amendment, 227—1for the 
third, 248— majority in favour of the 
Bil, 21,. The Bill was accordingly 
sead a third time, andpassed. 

On the 11th of May, on the motion 
of the Earl of Donoughmore, it was 
reail a first time in the upper house, 
and ordered for a second reading on 
the 17th, when the Lords were sum- 
moned. On that eventful day, the 
motion for the second reading hav- 
ing been made, Lord Calchenter, 
conceiving that further concessions 
to the Roman Catholics would be 
dangerous, moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. The Mar- 
quis of Anglesea, convineed that as- 
cendancy, and not emancipation, 
was'the object of the Catholics, 
opposed all further concession, and 


supported the amendment. The 
Marquis of Camden,. and _ the 
Earl of Darnley, spoke in fa- 


vour of:the original motion; the 
latter contending, that whilst we 
had a Protestant King, a Protestant 
Commander-in-chief, and a Protest- 
ant. General, like the noble Duke 
(Wellington), with  a_ Protestant 
army under his command, it was ab- 
surd to argue thatany thing was to be 
feared ‘from the measure.—Tlie Earl 
of Longford considered that. it had 
been passed through the Commons 
by.a hesitating majority of not one. 
twentieth part of the number of that 
great council of the nation ;—that 
justice did not exact the measure, 
necessity did not demand it, nor did 
expediency require it—The Bishop 
of Liaudaff opposed the Bill; which 
was, supported hy the Bishop of 
Norwich, who regretted that the 
guilt and folly of 1525 should be 
renewed, in 1825. There was no- 
ee Meer atible with the safety 
of the Established Church in the 
concessions now proposed.—Lord 
Carberry also supperted the mea- 
stite. .which,. he was | convinced, 
would eontinue:.to advance till -it 
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Should be finally carried.—The 
Bishop ef Chester, believing the 
Catholic Hierarchy to be determined 
as to thedistinction of the Protestant 
Establishment, and knowing what 
dectrines were afloat on the subject 
of church property, could not but 
expect. should the question be cay. 
ried, that daring attempts would be 
made on the Protestant Church 
when thirty or forty members should 
be seated iu the lower house, whose 
duty it would be, consistently with 
their opinions, to make those at. 
tempts, Considering that the pro. 
posed measure would not conciliate 
the Catholics, or tend to the tran. 
quillity of Ireland, he implored 
their Lordships not to pass the Bill. 
After the Earl of Limerick and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne had respec. 
tively delivered their sentiments in 
favour of the measure, the latter in 
an considering that it had 
vecome an act of justice no longer 
to exclude six millions of people 
from the enjoyment of their civil 
rights—the Earl of Liverpool rove to 
meet it with his decided opposition. 
His Lordship, adverting to the new 
and seamaatlieatie situation in whieh 
they bad been placed at the com- 
mencement of the session, when 
they were called upon to pass an Act 
for putting. down an illegal assvcia- 
tion: and when committees of both 
houses were appointed to take into 
consideration the state of Ireland— 
could not but express his opinion 
that it would have been much more 
satisfactory had they beew enabled 
to legislate upon a full view of the 
subject. The House of Commons 
had, by its proceedings, brought 
their Lerdships intoa most extraoi- 
dinary and awkward dilemma. Not 
content with sending up a Bill, the 
ostensible object of which was the 
removal of the Roman Catholic 
disabilities, they had accompanied 
it by two other measures, which had 
nv connexion with the original 
question ;.and having, by means of 
those two collateral measures, 
secured a majority in its favoar 
in their own House, they expected, 
upon that account, to secure a ma- 
jority with their Lordships. Tt was 
a most disgraceful proceeding, and 
it would fail of its .effect. The, 
question-rested in reality. apo one 
plain-and simple pleaiof expediency 
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Were the Roman Catholics entitled 
to all the righfs and privileges which 
their other fellow-subjects enjoyed ? 
He would answer this question with 
adirect negative. The Roman Ca- 
tholics were not entitled to the en- 
joyment of equal privileges with their 
Protestant fellow-subjects, under a 
Protestant constitution. All subjects, 
it was true, were entitled to equal 
rights, bat only upon equal condi- 
tions: Roman Catholics would not 
enjoy their liberties upon the same 
conditions as Protestants. The lat- 
ter paid an entire, the former only 
an imperfect allegiance. He could 
not admit that the Roman Catholic, 
whose allegiance was divided be- 
tween a spiritual and a temporal 
master, was entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of the same civil rights and 
privileges as the Protestant, whose 
allegiance was undivided, and who 
acknowledged but one ruler. We 
had nothing now to do with the 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church,with transubstantiation, and 
the invocation of saints; he should 
contine himself to the power which, 
notwithstanding all that had been 
stit to the’ contrary, he insisted 
the Pope still maintained over 
the'great borly of the Catholics. The 
evidence before their Lordships 
proved,in a most astonishing manner, 
theextraordinary influence exercised 
even at this day by the Pope. Here 
the noble Earl entered into a close 
examination of Dr. Doyle’s evidence 
ou thispoint ; after which healluded 
to the doctrine of confession, and 
other tenets of the Roman Catholic 
church—to the question of education, 
&e. which was beset by insarmount- 
able difficulties. All other dis- 
senters acknowledged one common 
foundation for instraction—the Bi- 
bles but, for the indiscriminate use 
of that sacred book, the Roman Ca- 
tholic was debarred by his priest. 
The law and the Roman Catholic 
priest were at issue respecting the 
validity of marriages; marriages 
contracted within certain degrees of 
kindred, though allowed by tlie law, 
were not recognized by the Roman 
Catholic ehurch. He had known 
instances, in whieh the priest ‘bad 
refused to marry a Roman Catholic 
gentleman to a Protestant lady, 

the ement that all the 
children should: be educated as Oa- 


tholics. How could the profession 
of such opposite systems of faith 
and practice be ever united and knit 
together in the bonds of social har- 
mony? And if they conld not be 
so united and knit together, whose 
fault was it? It was not the fault 
the laws, it was not the fault of 
the Protestants, it was not the 
fault of England—it was owing 
to the Roman Catholics and the 
conduct of their clergy, the natural 
effect of which was toexcite disunion 
and perpetuate distrust. The Pro- 
testant succession to the crown was 
an essential part of the constitution; 
but, grant what the Catholics now 
desired, and the Protestant succes- 
sion would not be worth five far- 
things. Ifthe Bill should pass, this 
would be no longer a Protestant 
state. 

The noble Earl, after pursuing 
his arguments at great length, and 
with great force and precision, sat 
down amidst loud cheers.—The Earl 
of Harrowby supported the Bill, 
which was opposed by the Lord 
Chancellor, and then again supported 
by Earl Fitzwilliam; after which 
the House divided:—For the Bil), 
84—proxies, 46—130; against it, 
113—proxies, 65—178; majority, 
48. This majority, it will be re- 
marked, is greater by nine than that 
by which Mr. Plunkett's Bill was 
rejected in the year 1821. 

We have judged it proper to place 
this brief outline of the debate upon 
record, as an important matter of 
historical reference. It now becomes 
necessary to advert to one or two 
other points, precedent in time, and 
deeply connected with the subject, 
The reader will probably anticipate 
that we refer to a memorable speech 
delivered in the House of Lords on 
the 25th of April, by ‘his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, on the 
presentation of a petition by his 
Royal Highness for the Dean and 
Chapter of St. George’s, Windsor, 
against any further concessions to 
the Roman Catholics. His Royal 
Highness in supporting the prayer 
of the petition, wished it. to be’ ex- 
plicitly understood by their Lord- 
ships, that, in decideitly opposing the 
cluims of the Roman Catholics, he 
spoke only his own individual sen- 
timents ;—that he must not be sup- 
posed to n’ter in that house tliesen- 
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timents of any other person. His 
Royal Highness concluded a speech 
of considerable length—a_ speech 
very incorrectly reported in most of 
the newspapers—with assuring their 
Lordships that he had uttered his 
honest and conscientious sentimeuts, 
founded upon principles which he 
had imbibed from his earliest youth ; 
to the justice of which he had sub- 
scribed, after serious consideration, 
when he had attained more mature 
years ; and that (hese were the princi- 
ples to which he would adhere, and 
which he would maintain and act 
up to, to the latest moment of his 
existence, whatever might be his 
situation in life—so help his God! 

In consequence, as it would appear, 
of this speech, Mr. Grenfell, three 
days afterwards, is reported to have 
expressed a hope that, in the House 
of Commons, some member of weight 
would bring forward a measure for 
altering the Coronation Oath. 

Now, without venturing to offer 
an opinion with respect to the neces- 
sity or propriety of the Duke of 
York’s thus publicly and manfully 
we his sentiments upon a great 
national question, we must take leave 
to remark, that, had a certain ho- 
niourable member of the lower house 
understood the nature and tendency, 
the object and obligation of the Coro- 
nation Oath—or had he fully com- 

rehended the observations of his 

oyal Highness, upon that oath—he 
would not have suggested an idea for 
its alteration. His Royal Highness, 
towards the close of his speech, begged 
to read the words of the Coronation 
Oath :—“T will, to the utmost of my 
power, maintain the laws of God, the 
true profession of the Gospel, and the 
Protestant reformed religion esta- 
blished by law,—and I will preserve 
unto the bishops and clergy of this 
realm, and to the churches committed 
to their charge, all such rizhts and 
privileges as by law do or shall apper- 
tain to them, or any of them.” 
- After His Royal Highness had read 
these words, he proceeded as follows 
and’ this we regard as by far the 
most important of his speech, 
fOr it’itivolves a most weighty consi- 
dération respecting the King’s respon- 
sibilityrespectitig the King's inabi- 
lity to'relieve himself from the obliga- 
tion of the Coronation Oath—with 
the whole ‘éf whith a cértain honour- 
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able member of the lower house ap. 
rs to have been totally una 
aoe “Their Lordships,” said 
is Royal Highness, “ must remem. 
ber, that ours was a Protestan 
Kinc, who knew no mental reserva. 
tion, and whose situation was different 
from that of any other person in this 
country. That His Royal Highness 
and every other individual in this 
country could be released from his 
oath, by the authority of Parliament; 
but the King could not. The oath, 
as he had always understood, was a 
solemn obligation entered into by the 
person who took it, from which no 
act of his own could release him; but 
the Kine was the third part of the 
state, without whose voluntary con- 
sent no act of the legislature could 
be valid, and he could not relieve him- 
self from the obligation of an oath,” 

On the 26th of April, on the mo- 
tion for the second reading of Mr, 
Littletun’s Bill for the Regulation 
of the Elective Franchise in Ire- 
land, Mr. Bankes moved as an 
amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, On 
a division, however, the second read; 
ing was carried by 233 against 18%. 
On the 9th of May the bill passed 
through a committee, and, on the 
12th, its third reading was postponed 
till the 27th. 

On the 29th of May, a resolution, 
moved by Lord F. L. Gower, for the 
purpose of making a provision fot 
the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ire- 
land, was agreed to, on a division, by 
205 against 162. 

As we anticipated in our last, no 
alteration in the Corn Laws will be 
attempted during the present session, 
This was distinctly stated by the 
Earl of Liverpool in the upper, and 
by Mr. Huskisson in the lower 
house, on the 26th of April. | The 
Earl of Liverpool observed: that he 
had no hesitation in saying that they 
could not adhere to the importation 
price of 80s. Their Lordships would, 
therefore, have to proceeed on oné 
of these principles—ist. They might 
alter the importation price, and it 
other respects retain the prea 
system. 2nd, They might alter th 
existing system altogether, and, adopt, 
ing the recommendation of the cont- 
mittee of 1822, impose protec m6 
duties with a maximum, beyond which 
importation should be perfectly free, 
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and 2 minimum, under which no im- 
portation should be allowed. 3rd. 
a general protecting duty might be 
fixed, getting rid of the present sys- 
tem of averages. Either of these 
latter plans would afford a complete 
alteration in the present state of the 
Corn Laws; but the last mode could 
not be resorted to witheut placing 
somewhere a discretionary power to 
remove the duty altogether in a time 
of scarcity. Much difficulty would 
be found in establishing a marimum 
or minimum, along with a fixed pro- 
tecting duty. if therefore, a fixed 
duty should be rejected, their lord- 
ships would have the option, either 
of adhering to the present system, 
with an alteration of the import 
price, or establishing a system of 
protecting duties with a marimum 
and minimum, or else of taking a 
marimum and minimum without any 
protecting duty. 

On the same evening, in the House 
of Commons, Mr. T. Wilson pre- 
sented the petition alluded to in 
ow last,from the merchants, bank- 
ers, &c. of the City of London, 
raying for a revision of the Corn 

ws. Mr. Gooch thought the sub- 
ject should not be tampered with. 
it was absurd to talk of distress in 
the City of London, with trade and 
commerce in their present unexam- 
pled state of prosperity. He did not 
say that the Corn Laws did not want 
revision, the time might come when 
it would be necessary ; but that time 
had not arrived. Many persons were 
fearful that, should the system be al- 
tered, they would be reduced to the 
situation in which they were placed 
some years ago; and that they would 

again borne down by the poor 
rates. The country gentlemen would 
be. duller 


“Than the dall weed iat rots on Lethe’s 
wharf,” 


if they did not exert themselves on 
Is Occasion. It was in answer to 
4 question from Mr. Gooch, that Mr. 
Kisson said it was not the inten- 
tion of His Majesty's Government to 
ropose any alteration of the Corn 
-aws this session. Early in the next 
ssion he should think it his duty 


t) propose a full enquiry into the 
Ob ag: 
nae of April, aerecably to 


arrangement, Mr, Whitmore 






brought forward his promised motion 
“ that the House do resolve itself 
into a committee for the purpose of 
considering the Corn Laws.” We 
confess that, in the remarks by which 
the honourable gentleman introduced 
his motion, we can discover but little 
of novelty or of effective argument; 
and we are the less anxious on the 
subject, as the whole affair stands over 
till the ensuing session. Mr. Gooch, 
considering that the honourable mem- 
ber had not made out a case, moved 
the previous question, by way of 
amendment; which amendment was, 
after a debate of considerable length, 
in which Mr. Huskisson took a dis- 
tinguished part, carried, on a divi- 
sion, by 187 against 47. 

On the 2nd of May, Mr. Hus- 
kisson, agreeably to notice, proposed 
a series of resolutions, the object of 
which was, that all the corn at pre- 
sent in bond, and which was in a 
state of deterioration, should be 
gradually brought into the market 
before the ensuing harvest. The re- 
solutions were agreed to; and a 
bill founded upon them, was read a 
third time, and passed in the lower 
house, on the 14th of May. 

We now hasten towards a close. 
On the 16th of May, ina committee 
of the whole House, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved a _,resolu- 
tion for increasing the salaries of the 
Judges. The Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench received from the 
Civil List 4000/. a year; and, with 
the addition of fees, his income 
amounted to about 9,200/. He pro- 
posed that the fees should all be paid 
into the Exchequer, and that a clear 
salary of 10,000/, a year shouldbe 
A salary of 8000/. per annum, 

e proposed for the Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas ; 7,000/. instead of 
4,000/. for the Master of the Rolls; 
7,000/. instead of 5,000/. for the Chief 
Baron ; 6,000/, instead of 5,000/. for 
the Vice Chancellor; and 6,000/, in- 
stead of 4,000/. for each of the Puisne 
Judges. The resolution was agreed 
to; but, on bringing up the re of 
the committee on the 20th, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, con- 
sented, in conformity with the, ge- 
neral feeling of the House, to, fix the 
salaries of the EWS Ju pig 
5,500/, per annum, , to, add, 
500/, a year so, taken off, tothe veticihe 
allowances. ..On. the, Jatter.evening, 
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in a conversation on the Juries’ Bill, 
it was agreed that persons inhabiting 
houses with fifteen windows, or 
assessed to the poor-rates at 30/. in 
Middlesex, or 20/. in any other 
county, should be liable to serve. On 
the 17th of May, Mr. Hobhouse’s 
motion that the duties on windows, 
should cease after the Sth of April 
next, was negatived, on a division, by 
114 against 77. 

Parliament appears likely to sit 
longer than was expected; but the 
general understanding is, that a disso- 
ution will take place shortly after 
the close of the session. 

Before this paper can meet the 
ye eye, the coronation of Charles 

. of France will have taken place. 
His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land has been received with great 
state at the Palace of the Tuileries. 

The French Chamber of Peers 
passed the law of indemnity to the 
emigrants, by 159 ag inst 63: an 
amendment having previously been 
agreed to, by 124 aga nst 99, that no 
stipulation of the new law should 
in any manner affect the rights to 
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property, acquired before the confir. 
mation of the constitutional charter. 

The king of Spain, seems most per. 
tinaciously determined to resist al] 
attempts at reform, or any measure 
which may lead to the establishment 
of even the semblance of a repre- 
sentative government. He states, in 
a recently published decree, “ that he 
has the most solemn and _ positive 
assurance, that all his august allies, 
who have given him so many proofs 
of their sincere affection, and their 
efficacious co-operation in the wel- 
fare of his kingdom, will continue 
to support, on all occasions, the Jegi- 
timacy and sovereignty of his crown, 
without proposing to him, directly or 
indirectly, any innovation in the form 
of his government.” 

The negociation between Portugal 
and Brazil, appears to have been 
closed. The emperor will retain the 
sovereignty of Brazil during the life 
of his father, and will continue to re- 
side at Rio Janeiro, even should the 
kingdom of Portugal revert to him 
by right of succession. 
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Shortly wiil be published, in 2 vols, 
the History of the principal Transactions 
in British India during the Administra- 
tion of the Marquess of Hastings, enlarged 
from the Narrative published in 1§20,— 
By Henry J. Priusep, of the Bengad Civil 
Service. 

In the couse of the present month will 
be ptidlished, A Short Liturgy, or Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayers, for the Use of 
Schools, chiefly compiled irom the Public 
Services of the Established Church, by F. 
A. Cannor, master of the classical and 
commercial school, Reading, Berks, 

Jn the press, Sonnets, Recollections of 
Scotland, and oiber poems.—By a resi- 
dent of Sherwood Ferest. 

In the month of June will be publish- 
ed, a small volume, entitled, A Summer’s 
Ramble through the Highlands of Scot- 
land, giving an account of the remark- 
able scenery, towns, villages, &c. in that 
romantic country, duping a tour perform- 
ed last summer. 


The First Part of Mr. Nichols’s Collec- 
tion of the Progresses, Processions, and 
splendid Entertainments of King James 
the First. Tilustrated by historical, to- 
pographical, and biographical notes. 
The 18h Part of Tue Pragresses of 
Queen Elizabeih, which completes the 
work. 

Leigh’s New Pocket Roal-Book of 
England, Wales, and Part of Scotland, 
on the Plan of Richard’s Itineraries , con- 
taining an account of all the direct and 
cross rouds; together with a description 
Of every remarkable place, its curios tis, 
munufeciures, commerce, population, 
and principal inns: the whole forming a 
complete guide to every object worthy 
the attention of travellers. , 

Just published, No. 1, of A Series of 
Examples of Ornamental Metal Work; 
partly collected from various public and 
private buildings, and partly designed by 
H. Shaw. Published by Priesticy and 


Weale, 5, High Street, Bloomsbury. 
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Io the Press, Wanderings in South 
America, the North-West of the United 
Siates, and the Antilles, from the year 
1812 to 1825. With original instructions 
for the perfect preservation of birds, 
reptiles, dee. for cabinets of natural hbis- 
tory. By Charles Waterton, Esq. of 


Walton Hall, Wakefield. In one volume, 
dto. 

Just published, in | vol. 8vo. A Review 
of the Financial Situation of the East 
India Company in 1824. By Henry St 
George Tucker, Esq. 
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To Augustin Louis Hunout, of Brewer 
Street, Golden Square, in the county of 
Middlesex, gentieinan, in consequence of 
acommunication made to bim by a cer- 
tain foreigner residing abroad, for certain 
improvements in artillery musquetry, and 
other fire-arms — Sealed, 23d April —6 
months. 

To Thomas Alexander Roberts, of 
Mopford Place, Kennington Green, in 
the county of Surrey, gentleman, for bis 
discovery of a method of preserving pota- 
toes and certain other vegetables—23d 
April—6 months. 

To Samuel Rider, of Gower Place, 
Euston Square, in the county of Middle- 
sex, coach-maker, for his invention of an 
improvement in carriages, by affixing the 
pole to the carriage by a new-invented 
apparatus— 28th April—2 months. 

To Daniel Dung, of King’s Row, Pen- 
tonville, in the parish of St. James, 
Clerkenwell, in the county of Middlesex, 
manufacturer of essence of coffee and of 
spices, for bis invention of an improved 
apparatus for the purpose ‘of beneficially 
separating the infusion of tea or cofiee 
from its grounds or dregs—sOth April— 
8 months. 

To William Davis, engineer, of Leeds, 
in the county of York, and of the Vale of 
Charluford, Gloucestershire, for his in- 
vention of certain improvements in mu- 
chinery, for reducing or converting wool 
into slivers or threads of any desired 
length, unlike worsted, presenting more 
humerous hair points projecting from the 
surface of the slivers or threads—T7th May 
—6 months. 

To Thomas Hill, the younger, of Ash- 
ton-under-Line, in the county of Laneas- 
fer, land surveyor and engineer, for hisin- 
vention of certain improvements in the 
Construction of rail-ways and tram-roads, 
and in catriages to be used thereon, and 
00 other roads—10th May— 6 months. 

_ To Edward Elliss, of Crexion, near 

hester, in the county of Kent, lime 
mereiant, ‘for his invention of an im- 
proved brick, or substitute’for brick, ma- 

E, M. May, 1825. 
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nufactured from a material bitberto un- 
used for or in the makivg of bricks—I 4th 
May —6 mouths. 

To Samuel Pratt, of New Bond Street, 
in the county of Middlesex, camp equi- 
page manufacturer, for his invention of an 
improved manner of combining wood and 
metal, so as to form rails or rods, adapted 
to the manufacture of hedsteads, cornices, 
and other works, where strength and 
lightness are desirable, which he denomi- 
nates union or compound rods—14th May 
—6 months, 

John Charles Christopher Raddatz, of 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, in the 
City of London, merchant, in consequence 
ofa communication made to him by Ernst 
Alban, of Rostock, in the Grand Duchy 
of Mecklenbiurgh Schwerin, doctor in me- 
dicine, for his invention of certain im- 
provements on or connected with steam 
engines—14th May—6 montis. 

To Jean Francois Gravier, of Cannon 
Street, in the City of London, merchant, 
in consequence of a communication from 
a certain foreigner residing ubroad, for an 
invention of a certain method or methods 
of regulating the emission of flame of gas 
froin portable reservoirs, and encreasing 
the safety or security of such reservoirs— 
14th May —6 months. 

To Thomas Pyke, of Broadway, near 
Timinster, in the county of Somerset, dis- 
senting minister, for bis invention of a 
machine or apparatus to prevent the over- 
turning or falting of carriages— 14th May 
—2 months. 

To Alexander Galloway, of ~West 
Street, in the City of London, engineer, 
for his invention of a machine or mo- 
chines, for the forming and moulding of 
bricks and otber bodies usually made 
from clay plastic, or any of the usual ma- 
terials from which building or fice bricks 
are commonly made — 14th May —6 
months. 

To William Grimble, of, Cow-cross 
Street, in the county of Middlesex, gen- 
tleman, for bis invention of certain im- 
provements inthe construction of appara- 
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tus for distilling spirituous liquors-—)4th 
May— 6 months. 

To Jobn Badams, of Ashted, near Bir- 
mingham, in the county of Warwick, 
chemist, for baving invented, or found 
out and discovered, a new method of ex- 
tracting certain metals from their ores, 
and of purifying certain metals—16th May 
—6 months. 

To Henry Oswald Weatherley, of 
Queen Ann Street, in the parish of Saint 
Mary-le-bone, in the county of Middlesex, 
for his invention of certain apparatus or 
machinery, for the purpose of splitting, 
rending asunder, cutting or cleaving of 
wood, and forming and securing the 
same in bundles—1!4th May—6 months. 

To Goldsworthy Gurney, of Argyle 
Street, Hanover Square, in the county of 
Middlesex, surgeon, for his new-invented 
apparatus for propelling carriages on com- 
mon roads or on railways—14th May— 
6 months. 

To John Young, of Wolverhampton, 
cooper, for his invention of certain im- 
provements in the construction of locks 
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for doors, and other purposes—14th Ma 
—6 months. 

To Edward Garsed, of Leeds, in the 
county of York, flax spinner, for his ip. 
vention of certain improvements ip a ma. 
chine or machinery for hackling, combip , 
or dressing flax hemp and other fibrous 
materials—14th May—6 months. 

To James Fox, of Plymouth, in the 
county of Devon, rectifying distiller, for 
his invention of an improved safe, to be 
used in the distillation of ardent spirits 
14th May—2 months. 

To Charles Macintosh, of Crossbasket, 
in the county of Lanark, in Scotland, 
Esq. for bis invention of a new process 
for making steel—14th May—6 months, 

To Isaac Riviere, of Oxtord Street, in 
the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, 
in the county of Middlesex, gun-maker, 
for his invention of an improved construc. 
tion, arrangement, and simplification of 
the machinery by which guns, pistols, 
and other fire-arms are discharged—20th 
May—6 months. 
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COTTON.—The decline in the prices 
of Cotton at Liverpoo! is about 1d. per lb. 
from the late highest quotations ; but the 
request is again expected in that market 
next week, as the trade -are reported to 
be out of stock in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. In London there have been few or 
no sules for the last week; there are no 
parcels pressing on the market: the for- 
mer prices could not, however, be realised 
in the present languid state of the market. 

SUGAR.—The Sugar market advanc- 
ed Is. 6d. on the brown, and Is. on the 
finer qualities, on Tuesday; since which 
there has been a steady demand, without 
the slightest variation in the currency. 

As Friday advanced, the request for 
Muscovades became general and exten- 
sive, and nearly all the sugars on sale 
were disposed of at a farther improvement 
of 6d. a Is. since Tuesday. 

The refined market is firm ; very few low 
lumps are to be bought at 85s. ; the finer 
qualities are in better supply, and rate 
low in proportion.—Molasses are 28s. 

The holders of foreign and East India 
Sugars asked prices 2s. higher on Tuesday 
last; this has prevented much business, 
which otherwise would have taken place; 
on Friday, however, there appeared some 
disposition to purchase at the advance, 
particularly Bourbon sugars. 

COFFEE.—The public sales of Coffee 
this week have gone off very heavily, and 


a shade lower, but we cannot for the 
present alter our quotations : some parcels 
of St. Domingo have been forced off at 
62s. 64. and 63s.; but we would quote 
63s. a 64s, as the nearest market rate, 

There were no public sales on Friday. 

[At a late hour on Friday, the request 
for Coffee greatly revived; for 220 bags 
St. Domingo 64s. was paid, and for seve- 
ral parcels 63s. refused; fine ordinary 
Brazil 66s.] 

RUM, BRANDY, and HOLLANDS. 
—The Rum market is quite in a nominal 
state ; the purcbases reported are very li- 
mited ; the holders do not appear inclined 
to sell, till the question of the Rums ex- 
pected to be used in Distilleries is finally 
settled.—Brandy is very heavy, and offered 
on lower terms, without facilitating 
sales; parcels to arrive 3s. 2d. sellers ; 
and housed of last year, 3s. 3d.—In Ge- 
neva no sales are lately reported. _ 

HEMP and TALLOW.—The price of 
New Tallow is 36s.; the market still 
heavy.—Hemp maintains the late ad- 
vance; the New, £43. By public Sale 
on Friday, 400 casks Yellow Candle Tal- 
low, shipwrecked in the Baltic last year, 
sold 34s. 9d. and 35s, The quotations of 
New continue 35s. 9d. a 36s. 

RICE.—The good New Carolina Rice 
sold at 35s.; the holders now will not sell 
under 37s.; 300 bags Be of fait 
White quality, sold at 18s. 6d. 





LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


Faom TUESDAY, APRIL 26, ro SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1825, ixcLusive. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basing hall-street, 


unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parentheses. 





BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Brealey, G. W. of Aldersgate-street, linen. 
draper. 

Halford, R. late of Orchard-street, Old-street, 
and Brighthelmstone, Sussex, but now of 
Prospect-place, Southwark, jeweller. 

Morris, T. late of Oswestry, Shropshire, mer- 
cer and draper. 

Osborne, T. of Stroud, Gloucestershire, linen- 


draper. ' 
Wallis, J. C. of White Horse-yard, Coleman- 
street, farrier. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Alexander, W. of Bath, hatter and hosier, at 
the Christopher Inn, Bath. (Ellis and 
Blackmore, 1, Holborn-court , Gray’s-inn. 

Anderson, W. late of Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire, clothier and vietualler (but 
now a prisoner in the Conrt of King’s Bench 
prison j at the Commercial Rooms, Corn- 
street, Bristol. (Bourdillon and Hewitt, 
Bread-street, Cheapside, 

Barnett, C. Waterhead-mill, near Oldham, 
Lancashire, at the Star Inn, Manchester. 
(Makinson, Temple. 

Boulibee, E. of Liverpool, merchant, at the 
Star and Garter Tavern, Paradixe-street, Li- 
verpool. (Wheeler, 23, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Brown, §. of Oxford-street, cheesemonger, 
(Rush, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street. 

Browne, W.H. of Kennington-road, Surrey, 

+ merchant. (Farris, No. 27, Surrey-street, 
Strand. 

Bowen, G. of Bristol, oi] and colourman, at 
the Bush Tavern, Bristol. (Vizard and 
Blower, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Bridgman, J. of St. Peter, Herefordshire, corn- 
dealer, at the Sun Tavern, Hereford. (Ro- 
binson, 32, Walbrook. 
rown, i. late of Twickenham, Middlesex, 
cabinet-maker. (Harmer, Hatton-garden. 

Boddington, T. and Oland, J. late of St. Phi- 
lip and Jacob, Gloucestershire, brown stone- 
ware potters, at the Rummer Tavern, All 
ridg eer Reietel, . (iteke and Braiken- 

- é, Dartlett’s-bulldings. 

Bally, J. late of Bristol, merchant. (Vizard 
and Blower, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; and Mr. 
Gregory. Bristol. 

er . of Sutton, Surrey, horse-dealer. 
\(Rirkman-lane, Marshall-street, Goldeu- 
syuare, 

Carter, J. of Hanover-street, Hanover-square, 

wiles, milliner. (Kaye, Dyer’s-build- 

olborn. 


H 
Campbell, G. of Liverpool, merchant. at the 
Star and Garter Tavern, Liverpool. (Wheel- 
er, 23, Lincoln’s hin: fields. 





Chawner, RB. of a Staffordshire, brick- 
maker, at the Red Lion Inn, Uttoxeter, 
Staffordshire. (Clowes, Orme, and Wed- 
lake, King’s Bench- walk, Temple. 

Crane, R. now or late of Liverpool, tailor, at 
the office of Mr. Mawdsley, solicitor, Do- 
ran’s-lane, Lord-street, Liverpool. (Robin- 
son and Hine, 32, Charter-house-square. 

Crowther, T. of Lindley, Huddersfield, York- 
shire, mantfacturer and clothier, at the 
offices of Messrs. Whitehead and Robinson, 


solicitors, Huddersfield. (Clarke, Richards, 


and Metcalfe, Chancery-lane. 

Coates, 8. of Halstead, Essex, plumber and 
glazier, at the Three Cups Inn, Colchester. 
(Hall, Thompson, and Sewell, Saiter’s-hall. 

Chave, W. of the city of Bristol, provision- 
merchant, at the Commercia! Rooms, Corn- 
street, Bristol. (Bourdillon and Hewitt, 
Bread-street, Cheapside. . 

Clay, W. of Cullum-street, flour-factor. 
(Smith and Weir, Cooper’s- hall, Basing hall- 
street. 

Chambers, T. of Fenchurch-street, hardware- 
man. (Brooking, 80, Lombard-street. 

Crokat, C. and T. Wilkis, of Lawrence-Pount- 
ney-place, merchants, (Lane and Bennett, 
Lawrence Pountney-place. 

Chamberlain, W. late of Bristol, but now of 
Bath, corn-dealer and hotel-keeper, at the 
Angel Inn, Westgate-street, Bath. (Makin- 
son, Middle Temple. 

Dare, G. late of Lives l, grocer and tea- 
dealer, at the George Inn, Liverpool. (Ches- 
ter, 3, Staple-inn, Holborn. 

Dietrichsen, F. of North Church, Hertford- 
shire, heretofore of Rathbone-place, after- 
wards of Newman-street, agent and wool- 
len-draper. (Ledwich, John-street, Black- 
friars-road, 

Durrant, J. T. of Lambeth-road, Surrey, vic- 
tualler. (Hull, 43, Chiswell-street. 

Davison, J. of Gutter-lane, warehoyseman, 
(Sweet, Stokes, and Carr, Basinghall-street. 

Dixon, T. jun of Clitheroe, Lancasbire, corn- 
merchant and grocer, at the Swan Inn, Cli- 
theroe. (Hurd and Johnson, No. 7, King’s 

* Bench-walk, Temple. : 

Edmond, J. of Size-lane, warehouseman. 
Lawledge, Temple-chambers, Fleet-street. 
mans, J. late of Warwick-lane, cheese- 
monger. (Butt, 97, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

Escott, H. late of Dunster, Somersetshire. 
maltster, at the Luttrell Arms Inn, \ 
(Blake, No. 1, Palsgrave-place, Temple-bar, 

Foulkes, J. of Wood-strect, Cheapside, tea- 
dealer and grocer. (Wilks, Finsbury-place. 

Frearson, M. and J. Gordon, of Holborn, Mid- 


diesex, linen-drapers, (Fisher and Spencer, 


Walbrook, 
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Fuller, R. of Reigate. Surrey, shopkeepe 
(Nettlefoli, 12, Clement’s- 


coal-merchant. 
Inn. 

Gardie, L. formerly of New-street, Covent- 
garden, but now of Regent-street, St James’s, 
ee and hardwareman. (Blecklow, 

‘rith-street, Soho. 

Gougb, J. of Dursley, Gloucestershire, linen- 
draper,at the Ram Inn, Gloucester. (Wil- 
liams and White, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Griffiths, W. H. late of Lime-street, wine- 
merchant. (Young, Charlotte-row, Mau- 
#ion-house. 

Hart.G of Church-street, Deptford, and W. 
Pittock,of Dartford, Kent, leslie: (J. B. 
Mills, 101, Hatton-garden, 

Hasweil, J. F. of the Fox and Hounds-yard, 
Curtain-road, horse-dealer and livery-stable- 
keeper. (Isaacs, No. 6, Bury-street, St. 
Mary-axe. 

Holford, R. late of Orchard-street, St. Luke, 
Old-street, and Brighthel mstone, Sussex, but 
now of Prospect-place. St. George the Mar- 
tyr, Surrey, jeweller. (Cousins and Hyde, 6, 
W inchesier-stree!, Old Browd-street. 

Hollins, J. of Ardwick, near Menchester, iron- 


founder, at the Bridgewater Arms Inn, 


Manchester. (Huid and Jobnson, Kings 
Bench Walk, Temple. 


Henson, 8. of Brownlow-treet, Holborn, tailor 
(Harvey and Wilson, 43, Lin- 


and draper. 
coin’s inn-fields 

Harling, F. of Pertland-street, Brighton, Sus- 
sex Lbrazier, tinman and smith. 
54, Basinghall-street. 

Hodgson, 8. of Hebden-bridge, Yorkshire, and 


S. Hodgson, of Halifax, Yorkshire, jron- 
founders, at the Bridgewater Arms Inn, Man- 
chester. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s Bench- 


walk, Temple. 


Hancocks, R. late of the parish of Avenbury, 
Hereford, dealer in horses, wool and sheep 
risoner for debtin Worcester gaol), 


(new a 
at the Falcon, Bromyard, Hereford. 
liam and White, Lincoln’s-inn. 


(Wil- 


Jones, W. of Wormwood-street, cor and 
coal-merchant. (Oriel and Leader, Worm- 


wood-sti ect. 


Lloyd, T. of the Grove, Winstantow, Shrop- 
shire, timber-merchant, at the Angel Inn, 


Ludlow. (Lloyd, No. 5, Furnival’s-inn, 


Morris, T. of Regent-street, Blackwall, car- 


a and builder. (Wells, No. 29, Lon- 
on-street, Ratcliffe. 


Morgan, T. L, of the city of Bristol, mason, at 
(King 


Meads, G. of Bath, horse-dealer, at the White 
Lion Inn, Bath. (Makinson, Middle Temple. 
R. of Watling-street, warehouse- 

man (tiading under the firm of Robert — 
ane 


the Commercial Rooms, Bristol. 
and Lukin, Gray’s-inn-square. 
Mathews, 


thews and Co.). Walker, Rankin, 
Richards, Basinghall-street 


M‘Kinnon, T. of Wapping High-sireet, oil- 
man. (Younger, J ohn-street, America-square. 
Moss, A. of 206, High-street, Shadwell, slop- 


seller. (Norton, 34, Whitecross-street. 


Marter, T. E. late of Carshalion, Surrey, corn 
(Young, Charlotte-row, 


and coal- merchant. 
Mansion-house. 


Moore, J. of Manchester, corn-dealer, at the 
water Arms Inn, Manchester. (Nor- 


Brid 
ris, John-street, Bedford-row. 


Milne, J. late of Liverpool, tavern-keeper, at 
the office of Mr. Robert Frodsham, of King- 
(Biackstock and Buace, 


street, Liverpool. 
King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 


Parfitt, T. of Bristol, cabinet-maker, at the 


Commercial Rooms, Bristol. (Smith and 


Bigg, 29, Southam pton- buildings, Chancery- 
ane, 
Payne, J. of Sidmouth, Devonshire, linen-dra- 


r. (Fisher and Spencer, Walbrook-build- 
ngs, Walbrook. 
Phillips, J. of No. 1, New-street, Horselydown, 
Surrey,cheesemonger. (Bromley, Coptha!}- 
eourt, Throgmorton-street. 


(Goddard, 





Bankruptcies. 


Phillips, W.R. of Boreham Wood, near Fi. 
stree, Herts, horse-dealer. (Ford, Great 
Queen-street, Westminster. 

Quinlan, J. T. and Stokes, J. T. late of Gros. 
venor-market, dyers and glezers (but now 
— in his Majesty's Prison of the 

ench.) (Allen, Gylby, and Allen, it, Cay. 
\isle-street, Sobo-square. 

Qvirk, W_ of Liverpool, ale and heer-brewer 
at the Star and Garter Tavern, Paradice 
street, Liverpool. (Wheeler, 23, Lincoly’s. 
inn-fields, 

Rayner, J. late of Brighton-place, Kent-roag 
timber-merchant, and of the City-road’ 
grocer. (Lewis, 47, Charlotte-street, Fitz, 
rov-square, 

Robertson, J. of Red Lion-street, Clerkenywe}} 
jeweller. (R. and J. Patten, 76, Hatton. 
garden, 

Roper, F. of the Haymarket, Middlesex, ho. 
sier. (Taylor, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 

Richmond, BL. ot Leicester, woollen draper, at 
the Three Crowns Inn, Leicester. (Jeyes. 
69, Chancery-lane. : 

Ridgway, J. of Macclesfield, Cheshire, si}p. 
manufacturer, at the Macclesfield Arms 
Hotel, Macclestield. (Bell and Brodrick, 
Bow Church-yard. 

Smith, R, of Northampton, lace-dealet, 
(Fisher and Spencer, W albrook-buildings, 
W albrook. 

St. Albin, W, late of Warrington, Lancashire, 
music seller, at the Angel Inn, Dale-stree:, 
Liverpool. (Adlington, Gregory, and Faulk. 
ner, Bedford-row 

Stinchcomb, A. of Oldbury-on-the-Hill, Glou. 
cestershire, maltster and corn-deater, at the 
White Lion Inn, Bath, (Netheroles and 
Barron, 15, Kssex-street, Strand. 

Sheppard, C. formerly of Swann’s Mead, Ber- 
mondsey, but now of China-walk, Lambeth, 
Surrey, leather-dresser. (Walker, Rankin, 
and Richards, Basinghall-street. 

Shannon, J. of Liverpool, merchant, at the 
oftice of Messrs. Keen, Stafford. ( Williams 
and W hite, Linco!n’s-inn. 

Skaif, J. of Leeds, draper, at the Star Ina, 
Manchester. (Ellis, Sous, Walmsley, and 
Gorton, Chancery-lane. 

Share, C. late of St. Peter's, Worcestershire, 
cider-merchant, at the Albion Inn, St. Peter's, 
(Charles Pugh, King’s-road, Bedford-row. 

Stanton, J. of the City of Worcester, coal and 
timber-merchant, and of Birmingham, wire. 
merchant, at the Littleton’ Arms Inu, 
Penkridge, Staffordshire. (Wheeler, No.2, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Sawyer, G. of Wynyatt-street, Goswell-street, 
Middlesex, dealer in lace and general com- 
mission agent. (Thomas Bennett, No. ¢, 
Tokenhouse-yard. 

Sommerville, W. of Liverpool, victualler, at 
the George Inn, Dale-street, Liverpool. 
(Chester, 3, Staple-inn. 

Smith, G. of NewcaStle-upon-Tyne, victualler 
and innkeeper, at the George Inn, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Bell and Brodrick, Bow 
Church-yard, Cheapside. 

Thatcher, J. of Stock port, saddler, at the War 
ren Bulkeley Arms Inu, Stockport. (John, 
Palsgrave-place, Temple-bar. 

Vandermoolen, V. L. of No. 9, Castle-street, 
Houndsditch, warehouseman. (Norton, %, 
W hitecross-street. 

Wilkinson, W. of Ulverston, Lancashire, mer- 
chant, at the Golden Lion, Whitehaven, 
Cumberland. (Falcon, No. 4, Elm-court, 
Temple. 

Woods, C. late of Stowmarket, Suffolk, cora- 
merchant, at the King’s Head Inn, Stow- 
market. (Dixon and Sons, New Boswell- 
court, Lincoin’s-iva. 

Wood, T. of Bilston, Staffordshire, ironmon- 
ger, at the Royal Hotel. Temple-tow, Bir- 
mingham. (Montagu, 48, Lincoin’s-inn- 


fields. ; 
Wilson, T. of Edgeware-road, Paddington, 
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shopkeeper. (Dennett, Graves, Baxendale, 
and Tatham, King’s Arms-yard, Coleman- 
street. 

Wells, G. of No, 200, Oxford-street, St. Mary- 
la-bonne, Middlesex, trunk and camp equi- 
vage-inaker. (Lindsay, St. Thomas-street, 
a teneh: 

Wilford. E. of Boston, Lincolnshire, corn-fac- 
tor, (Druce and Sons, Billiter-square 

Wills, J. of Queen Ann-street, boot and shoe- 
maker. (Hill, Welbeck-street. 

Wakeford, J. W. Bolton-le-Moors, Laneca- 
shire, linenu-draper. (Milne and Parry, 
Temple. 

Wright, W. C. of Paternoster-row, bookseller. 
(Jay and Byles, No. 5, Gray’s inn-place, 
Gray’s-inn. 

Yorston, R. of Mitre-court, Flect-street, law- 
stationer. (Chapman Barber, Chancery-lane. 

Young, J.G. late of Austin-friars, merchant. 
(Van Sandau and Tindale, Dowgate-hill. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Anderson. J. jun., Whitby, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant, May 26. : 
Beale, W. and J. H. Wrathal!, Union-street, 
éSonthwark, hatters, May 17. 
Birt, G. Pickett-street, Strand, tea-dealer, &c. 
May I7. 
Blake, T. Cowes, Isle of Wight, brewer, May 


18. 
Beaumont, J. Wheathouse, Huddersfield, mer- 
chant, &c. May 26. 
Barge, B. Clifford-street, Bond-street, wine- 
merchant, May 21. 
Bigaold, T. Bridge-street, Blackfriars, dealer 
in boots and shoes, May 28. 
Budd, W. H. Gerrard’s-cross, Bucks, May 28. 
Barnes, T. and H. Wentworth, New Corn Ex- 
change, Mark-lane, May 28 
Browne, J. H. Clapham, Surrey, linen-draper, 
June 4. 
Bentley, J. Leeds, stuff-merchant, June $ 
Bithell, R. Lanypwil, Denbighshire, cheese- 
factor, June 15. 
Barron, L, 52, Strutton-ground, Westminster, 
June 4, ~ 
wate B. Chatham and Sheerness, banker, 
May 17. 
Booth, W. and R. Booth, Bishopwearmouth, 
Durham, June 2. 
Buckmaster, J. and W. Buckmaster, Old Bond- 
street, Middlesex, tailors, June 17. 
Cragg, J. Salmesbury, Lancashire, dealer, May 
18, 
Cosser, W. Millbank-street, Westminster, 
timber-merchant, May 21. 
Crole, DD. Old Broad-street, stock, &c. broker, 
May 28. 
Clarke, R. Newport, Isle of Wight, brewer, 
&c June 4, 
oe T. Bridlington, Yorkshire, brewer 
uly 7. 
Dunderale, N. Holbeck, Yorkshire, clothier, 
&c. May 17. 
Dartnall, J. Dover, ironmonger. &c. May 11. 
Daun, W. T. Bentham, B. Bentham, and J. 
Baike. Chatham and Sheerness, bankers, 
May 10. 
Denne, J. Lamb’s Conduit-street, watchmaker, 
May 28. 
— J. Oxford-street, orange-merchant, 
ay 31. 
English, F. Birmingham, draper, May 20. 
Edwards, W. Chatham, linen-draper, May 28. 
Edwards, G. and T. Hoggart, St. John-street, 
West Smithfield, stationers, June 4. 
Fyffe, H. M. Holborn, grocer, June 4. 
Golding, H. Philpot-iane, wine-merchant, 
$ 


a 
Goff, W. Brighthelmstone, Sussex, linen-dra- 


per, May 21. 
Glover, E. Hardshaw, Lancashire, shopkeeper, 
May 28. 


Dividends. 
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Gardner, C, Mile-end-road, merchant, May 28. 
Giravenor, W.. Bristol, sugar-refiner, July 9. 
Harrison, H, Southwark-bridge, Stone-wharf, 
May 17. 
Hopkins, W. D. Dunster-court, Mineing-lane, 
M Ly 2). 
Hayne, G. Kingston-upon-Hull, haberdasher, 
May 21. 
Hibbert, J. Hylord’s-conrt, Crutched-friars, 
wine-merehant, &e. May 28. 
Hillingworth, H. A. Fowey, Cornwall, wine- 
merchant, June 1. 
Harrison, 8. New Sleaford, Lincolnshire, mer- 
cer, &c. June |. 
Howkins, J., T. Morris, and W. Constable, 
Regent-street, Blackwall, builders, June 7. 
Hughes, J. T. High-street, Shoreditch, haber- 
dasher, &c. June 7. 

Jogger, J. East Stoneham, Devonshire, stone- 
mason, May 23. 

Keast, J. East-lane, Corawall, money-éeri- 
vener, May 18. 

Kirkman, J. High-street, St. Gilea’s, brewer, 
May 41. 

King, F. Warwick, upholsterer, &c. May 28, 

Knibb, A. Barnwell, St. Andrew, Northamp- 
toushire, miller, &e. Jane 8. 

Lewis, J. Goyfrey, Monmouthshire, timber- 
dealer, May 18. 

Levy, J. Simith’s-buildings, Goodinan’s-fields, 
May 28. 

Leach, H. Bristol, linen-merchant, May 31. 

Lea, J. Haighton, Flint, miller, June 15, 

Morgan, J. M.,G. M. Morgan, and R. Morgan, 
Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate—bill, May 17. 

Maddock, C. F. Plymouth, linen-draper, May 

i 


Marshall, J. Mincing-lane, May 31, 
Martin, J. Bolton, Lancashire, cotton-manu- 
facturer, June 7. 
Meybruch, F. Old Cavendish-street, Oxford- 
street, tailor, June 28. 
Needham, E Macclesfield, ironmonger, May 23. 
Pepper, H. T. Kingston-upon-Thames, stone- 
mason, May 28. 
Powell, FE. Dover, miller, May 11. 
Parker, M. and F. Parker, Wapping, mer- 
chants, May 31. 
Powell, F. Forest Wharf, Earl-street, Black- 
friars, May 14. 
— T. and E. Davis, Maidstone, millers, 
June 4, 
Shand, F. Liverpool, iron-mercbant, May 20° 
Skaif, H. Whitby, Yorkshire, linen-draper, 
&c. May 26. 
Sims, C. Crown court, Broad-street, merchant, 
&e. May 21. 
Smith, T. Horsham, timber-merchant, May 7, 
Street, J. F. and W. Street, Bucklersbury, 
stationers, May 28, 
Shirley, R. bichidebaey, carpet-manufacturer, 
May 28. 
Sentenis, W. F. Langbourne-chaimbers, mer- 
chants, May 28. 
Seager, 5. P. Maidstone, dealer, June 5, 
Thomas, J. 46, Piccadilly, draper, May 28. 
Thempren, J. Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, 
ay 28. 
Veira. A. J.L. and A M. Braga, Tokenhouse- 
what merchants, June 4, 
hite, T. Regent-street, Westminster, white- 
sinith, May 17. 
Wilkes, J. A. and T. E. Hammond, Birming- 
hain, glass-toy-makers, May 18. 
Wise,S. and. Brenchley, St. Mildred’s-court, 
Poultry, paper-makers, May 17. 
Wren, ji Great Titchfield-street, Portland- 
Place, carpenter, May 31. 
Welchman, T. Rathbone-place, feather-maker, 
May 31. 
Wood, J. Leeds, woolstapler, June 3. 
Watson, G. B. Rock-lodge, Darham corn- 
merchant, June |. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS, 


May 2. in Park place, St. James's, the lady of 
Thomas Rose, Esq, of a son. 

3. In Russell-square, Mrs. Spankie, of a son. 

4. The lady of sir Alexander Don, Bart. M.P. 
of a son. 

5. At Castle-house, Torrington, Devon, the 
lady of A. W. J. Deane, tsq. of a son. 

7. At the house of her father, Wm. Leader, 
Esq. M.P. Putney-hill, the lady of the Rev. 
Alex. Fownes Luttrell, of a daughter. 

15. At Lawn-honse, Hanwell, Mrs. Francis 
Janvrin, of a son. 

16, At Prospect-hall, near Killarney, the lady 
of the Hon. Thos. Brown, of a son. 

— At Wembley Park, Middlesex, the lady of 
the Rev. John Edward Gray, of Gayton, 
Northampton, of a daughter. 

— At Great Yarmouth, Mrs. John J. Robinson, 
of a daughter. 

18. At Warbliagton-house, Hants, the lady of 
W in. Padwick, jun. Esq of a daughter. 

19. On Thursday, Mrs, Davison, of the Brand, 
Salop, of a daughter. 

26. In Upper Grosvenor street, the lady of H. 
Ferguson, Esq. of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


May 3. Thomas Bridges, Esq. of Clifton, to 
Mary, third danghter of the late Joseph Til- 
stone, Esq. of Staffordshire. 

5. AtSt. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, by the Rev. 
Edward Rice, Thomas Hood, Esq, of Isling- 
ton, to Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. Rey- 
nold’s, Christ’s Hospital 

12. At Mary-la-bonne New Church, by the 
Rev. R. Grant, B.C.L. Fellow of New Col- 
segs Catees Thos, T. Grant, Esq, to Emma, 
fifth daughter of the late Richard Grant, 
Esq. of Russell-place, Fitzroy-square. 

i4. At Ewell (for Epsom) Surrey, William 
Ellis, Esq. of Weymouth-street, to Mary, 
daughter of Sharon Turner, of Red Lion- 
square, Esq. 

16, At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, by the 
Rev. John Warneford, John Martin Ardlie, 
Ksy. to Miss M. A. Leighton. 

17. John Nugent Barberie, Esq. to Miss E, P. 
Dyke, of Brunswick-square, 

— At Mary-la-bonne Church, Mrs. Henry Da- 
vison, of Chandos-street. Cavendish-square, 
to Wm. Horne, Esq. of Upper Harley-street, 
and of Epping-green, Herts. 

18, At St. rge’s, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. 
Dr. Stephens, of Devonshire-place, John 
Oliver Jones, Esq. of John-street, Bedford- 
row, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the 

late Thomas Dix Pitman, Esq. 

22. In the Chapel of the Russian Ambassador, 
by the Rev. Mr. Smirnoff, E. Ralli, Esq. of 
Brond-strest, to Miss Mary Mavrogordato, 
eldest daughter of J. Mavrogordato, Esq. of 
Bush-lane. 

23. By the Rev. Dr. Rudge, at St. Anne’s, 
Limehouse, Richard Lawrence, Esy. of 
Mile-end-road, to Miss Tyler, of Stepney. 


23. At Sub-deanery, Chichester, by the Rey, 
William Holland, William Dilke, Esg. to 
ote widow of the late Henry Silverlock, 


sq. 
DEATHS. 


May ?. At the Vicarage-house, Buckden, in 
the 5ith year of her age, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Maltby, Preacher at Lincola’s-ipn, 

— Mr. John Stride, of Carey-street, Lincoln's. 
inn, Solicitor, in the 80th year of his age, 

3. At his house ta Grosvenor-street, Sir John 

Cox Hippisley, Bart. fn his 0th year. 

4. At Fong-hall, Yorkshire, most deeply la. 
mented, a few days after the birth of a dangh. 
ter, Frances Penelope, wife of Thomas 
Rawson, Esq. and es of Colonel J, P. 
Tempest, of Tong-hall. 

6. After a protracted illness, at her house in 
Berkeley-square, the Lady Ann Barnard, re- 
lict of the late Andrew Barnard, Esq. She 
was sister to the late Earl of Balcarras, and 
to the present Countess of Hardwicke. 

— Atthe Rectory, Aisholt, Grace, wife of the 
Rev. John Brice. 

7. At Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, 
aged 34, Mary Ann, only daughter of Mrs, 
Corrie, of Dunron, Scotland. 

8. Mrs. Horsey, wife of the Rev. John Horsey, 
of Northampton. 

—- Frederick, the only son of Mr. Smith, of 
New Basinghall-street, and of Newington- 
place, Kennington. J 

9. By a fall from an open carriage, Mrs. Bro- 
die, wife of P. B. Brodie, Esy. Barrister-at- 
Law, of Lincoln’s inn-fields. 

10. At the house of her son-in-law, Mr. Wil- 
liam Crew, Highgate, Margaret, widow of 
the late John Thistlewood, Esq. of Staines, 
in her 76th year, 

11. In the 20th year of his age, John, second 
son of Thomas Hardy, Esq. Walworth. 

12, William Nurse, Ksq. of Pinner, aged 64. 

13. At Kuole, in Kent, after a short illness of 
three days, Earl Whitworth, aged 71. 

14. At his house, at Islington-green, also of 
Leadenhall-street, Thomas Wilson, in his 
57th year, 5 

15. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 22, Caroline 
Sarah, wife of Herbert b. urteis, Esq, eld- 
est son of Edward J Curteis, Esq. of Wind- 
mill-hill, M.P. for the county of Sussex. 

16. In South Audley-street, after a protracted 
illness, the Right Hon. Lady Isabella Hatton, 
pooneret sister of the late Marquis of Hert- 
ford. 

— At his house in Devonshire-street, George 
Mowbray, Esq. in his 78th year. 

18. At the Hasles, Lancashire, Elizabeth Mary, 
wife of Joseph Birch, Esq. M. P. 

— Catherine, wife of Thos. Bayles, Esq. sur- 
geon, Woolwich, aged 42. ' 

21. At Montreal, Sevenoaks, Julia Mary Her- 
ries, youngest daughter of the late Colonel 
Herries, and sister of J. C. Herries, Esy. 


M.P. 
25. At Hampstead, J. P. De Roure, ~ 


— The infant son of Lady Charlotte Calthorpe. 


PRICES OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, AND GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES. 
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4 Per div. 
Share Ann. Share. |per Ann, 
Cana/s. a. “ibe & @ Bridges. Ss. ea a & 
Ashton and Oldham .eee++| 275 6 Hammersmith ..... eosccee, 39 — 
Barnsley ...+-+- ecccccccs! Gan 14 Deptford Creek .........+. 35 _ 
Rasingstoke ........e0+0++) 19 _ Southwark .......+.. eos ae _ 
Birmingham (1-8th sh.)....| 340 12 10 Vauxhall ....... eeevcesee 44 1 
Bolton and Burv......-.+- 150 6 eee heute 10 — 
Brecknock & Abergavenny} 170 8 W ater-works. 
Bridgewater and Tauntou 90 _ Holloway ....scccscsesess] — — 
Carlisle 2.6. socccccccees — UBGBOD .ccocecccccs ee -— — 
Chelmer and Blackwater ..} 105 5 Colchester .c.e..cccccecees| — - 
Chestertield ...ccceeeesees| 120 6 lo East London.....eeeceeees) ISI 5 lo 
Coventry seccceccseceree ef 1210 44& bs |/Grand Junction .......... 7 3 
Crinan eeeeeeeee eer ee eeeee 2 10 —- Kent Peete eee ee ee eeeee 40 _ 
Cromford wsccccsecececese] — 14 Liverpool Bootle .........| 140 _ 
Croydon ...ccereceeeceeess 5 _ Manchester and Salford ..| 47 — 
Derby ...esccccesssececece| 225 8 Portsmouth and Farlington| 4 ~ 
Dudley ....ceseeeees cross] 86 (3 Ss NOW caccccscédccoess 25 1 10 
Eliegmere and Chester ....| 120 3 10}| Portsea Island ............ 4 -- 
EBrewash ..c.ccccccccece.. — 58 South London ..... eee 90 a 
Forth and Clyde sereee ecco} 550 20 West Middlesex ...cccccccl 72 210 
Glamorgansliire ..... seeee — 13 12 SiiVork Buildings ..........| 37 110 
Gloucester and BerkleyOS.) — _ Insurances. 
Grand Junction .......-+..| 310 10 & 20s. bj/ Alliance British and Foreign} 16 _ 
Grand Surrey ....- eescece, SO 2 Ditto Marine.....seeeseess Apr om 
Grand Union.......0..+ coel _ Palladium .....e.ee0.. cose par —_ 
Grand Western.....2...+..| 14 _ AlNMORcccccccccccccccesece,: 210 
Grantham .....ccesccecese| 190 10 ALIAS ccccccccccccccccccse! 9 BE 9 
Hereford and Gloucester ..} — _ PE «pscenseneeosas caves 575 40 
Huddersfield ..............| 34 10) 1 MONON cacnceececés eccces par | 5 
Ivel and Ouse ...-.....0--| 100 5 Birmingham Fire ........} 430 20 
Kennet and Avon.......+-.| 27 1 eMion. coscecees TTT 3 
Kensington ..sc.cecesesees] — - Do, Commercial Life......) 5 5 5 
EAUEEDE coccccccccccccce! & 1 10 COORD oc. ccccccccccccosel 210 
Leeds and Liverpool ......| 520 15 Ditto Annuity .....+...2..| 10 10 lo 
Leicester ®@eeteeeeeeeeeneee 360 14 agie eee eee eeeeeteteaeeeee 4 10 5 
Leicester and Northn......| 98 4 BurOpean ceccccccccccccee, BO Ul 
Loughborough .....e....| — {200 Ditto New .. ...... coocel = 2 
Melton Mowbray..........| 255 ll Globe coccccccccceccoesoce, 14S 7 
Mersey and Irwell.........|1050 35 Guardiah. cccecccccccccccel 20 - 
Monkland ree 110 Hope CCPH eee eee eeeee 6 6 
Monmouthshire ..........| 230 10 Imperial Fire ........ oad ae 5 
Montgomeryshire ........ 72 2 10 Ditto Life ......sceeeceeee}) 12 10 8 
North Walshain and Dilham| 21 - BOM FIG ccc ccccccsccqscel, OO _ 
Neath.. eet @eereeveeeree ee eee 400 15 Ditto Life eeeeereeeeaeeeee ese ae 2 10 
Nottingham ......+eseeee5| 300 12 Bante EA 06 vcvccctadisa. 2-2 _ 
Nutbrook Peenrererererese 105 6 2 London PaO ecesscecdaand 23 10 1 
DENNEM cccccecccccecccocs| 8D 3 London Ship ......ee+-..} 23 10) 1 
MIE § Sésecbedsocccseccs) OOO 32 & bs. ||Norwich Union ..........| 64 1 10 
Peak Forest ....cccccesess| 190 5 Provident ..ccccccsecccece| 22 10 18 
Portsmouth and Arundel ..| 17 _ BUGUR adeacdsedocdesearees 4 10 2 
MOU ccccccccscccccccce! SF _ Royal Exchange..........| 315 10 
Rochdale ...ccc..ccccceee| 128 4 eR PWG ciccccccccccescss 220 8 10 
Shrewsbury ............++| 200 9 10 Sun Life...ccccccccccccese| 27 10 
Shropshire..........++- ooo!) 150 7 10 UNG occ ccecéoccpecscsel a6 l 
Somerset Coal ......e+002-) = 10 Literary Institutions. 
Do. Lock a ae 12 1/5 15 P- et. London See eee eres eeeeere 30 — 
Stafford and Worcester.... 900 40 Russel See eee eeeeeeereee 9 —" 
Stourbridge .....sseeeeeee| — pg} 12 Metropolitan..svesssseeee+] par - 
Stratford on Avon ....-.-.| 44 1 Gas Lights. 
Stroudwater ......scceeeee}] 450 31 10 Gas L. & Co. Chart. Comp.| 67 3 10 
DOMED ccccsccccecctoccs 0 ll Dette MeWeccescccsaccceo, OO 7 
Tavistock .......cceseseee| 120 -- City Gas Light Company...) 160 9 0 
Thames and Medway......| 32 a= Ditto New..ce.ssescceeees| 43 pr) 5 0 
Thames and Severn, New | 33 1 10 Imperial.....sseeseeees..| 52 2 8 
Trent and Mersey ....... -|2100 75 5 bon. ||Pheenix or South London 114 pr _ 
Warwick and Birmingham | 300 ll General United Gas Comp.| 34 pm = 
Warwick and Napton......|260 ll GE sciccsdocecenatees : pm oo 


Wey and Arun ....cescsees —_— Bradford cco « coccceces 


Wilts and Berks .......... 7 _ Brentford ..cccccccccecess] 50 _ 
Wisheach ....cccccccccess| 45 — atts Gan cécccccccccsccee, 1 IG 16 
Worcester and Birmingham] 52 1 10 Barnsley wecscescseseeess| 17 10 
Wyrley and Essington ..,..|156 6 Birmingham.....s.eeesees) 72 4 
Docks. Ditto Staffordshire eeteeeee 94 r = 
London Seeeeeeeeeeaereeaee 105 4 40 Brighton Gas eeeeeereeere 18 0 l 4 
West India SP eee ere ereeeee 220 10 Do. New eeeeeeereeerenere 12 10 12 
East TE hte enautainiol 120 8 Bristol eeteeeeereeeraeeaere 23 l 1 6 
Commercial.......+0.+++++| 76 3 10 Ditto (from Oil) ....--..+-| — = 
Bristol secesesersesseesess LUO 2 10 Burnley G&S. .coccceses ee _- am 
East Country Ceeeressesece 29 — Belfast CeCe eee ewer eeeee ams — 


Messrs, EDMONDS and WOLFE, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25th of April to the 25th May, 1§25, 
sctstuststenanatssitetannasnstsi=asis-oennsieninSSnsSaiatisansaninesseiasesaansaInnsanalabensenet i: 
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| ' j i ' 
>| Bank ls Pr. C./3 Pr. C.j33:Pr. C.'34 Pr. C.'N IPR, | Long India | India | Ex. | Consuls.) 
S| Stock. Red. Cons. | Cons. Red. | -Aun, | Annuities. | Stock. | Bds, Bills, 
| L<§ —1}-9—9! gp — | — 
26'9393 3 % 9 998 3" fosa 8 oF 3.18 53 GP 
27/9334 . 4 : : ot ; 1064 4 22} 3-16 i So oP 
28 2323 3 2 (998 4 9999 (1063 6 ast a | 2823 4 57)! 
29 2394 1 91 } 99 83 106 53 224 1-16 | »1 5S 
24 lf i , 5f seg 
30) 232 ln | YS} 4 (1054 § wapwes, | JS2 48] 
2 930 | ys 1 j Lod} 5} 2 13-16 3 17 ip] 
32304 1 1 jg 984 4 [1058 4 (22 15-16 22 piss Sapo 
1/229 107 A O74 9 1054 49 (213 13-16 (27 _ 5) 4 pols 
5|229 230 [S94 909 (904 18 [Os4 974 "4 |1049 54 21 15-16 22 |279 e3p_ jad 49p}s 
622912304 904 é 918 903 1974 98 7a j105§ 44 22. 14 [rd 44 F3p)51 53 
7:\2299 } (90 2 j909 1h 1973 § pros 49 j21f 22 oS ae 42 F1pi52 5 
9)2204 303/903 2 91; 197% ; 1a4aZ 54 (22 21 15-16 2793 70 68p'53 55) 
10 2304 30 joo, 2 jo 2 los OK 3 1106 # |21 15-16 22 279° 280) 70p — [53 55] 
Hi i904 t (9131 | 8 978 @ LOS, g [22 2115-16 |280 40 72; PY 5s 
12} ) la | * 
13/230 3 I304 % 1 log § 105, 2 }22 21 15-16 |2799 71 68) 53 50p 
I4jo20 look Blo OD I97% 978 @ = jlosa 2 22 21:15 16 |9794 68 67 p53 Sup}! 
16/480 229 goh 894 1997 90 | . (974 + {1054 43 214 13-16 12794 69 63pi51 47 pF) 
17,223 94 88 [904 SO) | 974 7 1105 «49 [214 11-16 (2773 60 55p 45 41p|904 89) 
18,229 894 4 [894 908 197 Wiad plod} Sh [21 11-16 6Op 44 36/594 Gor | 
19299 BA S95 3 Qo OF logz O75 lod) 6} 28 17-16 | 4p {35 421903 uv 
VPS TY Igq° 8 gy) 4 7 7) 67 1054 43 {21 11-16 1978 51 47p!36 11/908 BY | 
93/293} 8 Iso f jo 892 197 4 [9747 [1054 4g 1219 @ 48 52/37 4up|%O_ 894 | 
23\227 6} [88% 4 go ; \os# 104s 8 \. 7 39} et 4 
24/2263 4a [Sg a SY ¥ } SOR {Lota > [39 Sup/"9s 8 | 
| | | | | | 
| | | | 
1 | 


‘Sames Werennatt, 15, Angel-court, Throgmortonatiem, 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of April to the 19th of May, 1825. 
By Messrs. Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holiayn, 
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The quantity of Rain fallea ip the monthef April, was,l,30 of anineh. 


‘Shackeli and Arrrowsmith, Johnson's-coust, Fleet-street. 


